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ENGLAND'S LAST STRUGGLE WITH RUSSIA: 


ITS CAUSES AND ITS RESULTS. 
By T, F, GALWEy. 


Tur present controversy between England and Russia | Russia, like England, is an expansive nation, and, 
recalls the conflict of thirty years ago, which resulted in | therefore, aggressive, and as her growth, though enorm- 
a temporary check to the Muscovite. ous, has been slow, her aggression has been systematized. 
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She began her career as an entirely inland power. The 
Slavonians of Nijni-Novgorod and Moscow, fighting for 
centuries a war of life and death with the Tartars that 
pressed upon them from the East, gradually subjected 
many of these hordes to their rule, and built up the 
Muscovite Empire. Russia began to spread. As long 
ago as the tenth century, the Grand Prince Vladimir 
marched south to the Black Sea and gained a foothold 
in the Crimea, But this success against the Tartars was 
only temporary, though it was a remote cause of the 
contest between Russ and Turk. The Tartars recovered 
easily from their defeat and took fearful vengeance on 
the Russians, butchering them in the most deliberate and 
shocking manner, and in the sixteenth century destroyed 
Moscow and reduced the Russians to the condition of 
vassals. Now, the Sultan of Turkey claimed a suzerainty 
over all the Tartar hordes, though this was something 
not easily or often enforced. Yet it existed in theory, at 
least, and the Russians, having become vassals to the 
Tartars, logically became vassals to the Tartars’ masters, 
the Turks. This was, of course, a galling thought to the 
Russians, and the source of much resentment of feeling. 
The bitterness was afterward increased by the common 
desire of Turkey and Russia to seize Poland, which had 
hitherto been the chief bulwark of Europe against East- 
orn invasions. 

But there is another factor, in all these centuries of 
strife between Muscovite and Turk, which is too apt to 
be slightly passed over by Western races. The con- 
test between the Cross and the Crescent smacks too 
much of medisval notions to be regarded by many of 
us as of any serious importance in modern political 
questions. Nevertheless, however much we may be 
disposed to criticise Russia’s claim to be a religious 
nation, Russia protests that she is a champion of Christi- 
anity against Islam. To understand better Russian re- 
ligious tendencies, it is well to bear in mind that she re- 
ceived her Christianity from Constantinople, when that 
city was the capital of the Eastern, or Byzantine, Empire, 
the ‘‘New Rome,” as it proudly called itself. But a 
strong ecclesiastical party had been formed in Constanti- 
nople, under the patronage of several of the Byzantine 
Emperors, and it finally threw off the ecclesiastical pre- 
cedence and supremacy of old Rome, and set up an East- 
ern or Greek Church, which it declared to be the only 
and orthodox Church established by Christ. In a political 
sense, this schism between the new and the ol]d Rome, 
and therefore between the Christians of the Orient and 
those of Europe in general, was unfortunate, for it divided 
the forces of Christendom, and isolated Constantinople, 
which it left an easy prize to the Turks, who took it in 
1453. Russia received Christianity as it was expounded 
at Constantinople, and with all the heartiness of vigorous 
half-savages, the Russians outdid the effete and intrigu- 
ing Byzantines in religious zeal. They became a nation 
of missionaries—missionaries carrying the sword as well 
as the book to the conversion of sinners and the heathen, 
like the Mohammedan Turks with whom they soon came 
into conflict. English and French writers, and Ameri- 
cans who follow them, are fond of throwing doubt on 
Russian sincerity when Russia avows a religious motive 
for her attempt to get south beyond the Danube. But 
the fact remains that, for all the sects popularly and 
loosely spoken of as the Greek Church, Constantinople 
is a sacred city, the centre for them of religious unity; 
so that it is easy to understand their irritation when they 
reflect that the infidel sits crosslegged there and calmly 
smokes his pipe as master. Peter the Great, in his will, 
is said to have enjoined upon his successor never to give 








up striving for the possession of Constantinople to make 
it the capital of the Russian Empire. It is noteworthy, 
by-the-by, though seldom referred to by Western writers, 
that the Emperors of Russia have a sort of dormant claim 
to the title of Casar, or Emperor of the East, founded 
on the fact that, in 1451, when the Turks were menacing 
Constantinople, and the main line of the Byzantine 
dynasty had become extinct, the Patriarch Josaphat, as 
the head of the Greek Church, by a solemn charter re- 
cognized the Grand Prince of Russia, John IV., and his 
successors, as the legitimate Ceesars of the East. All this 
looks fanciful enough, but it is, after all, the shadow of 
a claim which the Czars of Russia would gladly turn into 
substance if they could. 

ut there is also Russia’s natural desire for a seaboard. 
From the very first the want of an outlet of her own to 
the commerce of the world has been a serious drawback 
to her. There are few countries with so great a wealth 
of raw products : cereals, hides, tallow, coal, iron, timber. 
At the beginning, Sweden, and the provinces in league 
with Sweden or subject to her, shut Russia off from the 
Baltic. At the east, Siberia and China shut her off, while 
the Tartars and Turcomans at the south prevented her 
access either to the Black Sea or the Persian Gulf. 
Peter the Great, however, fought and plotted until he 
had opened the Baltic coast, and since then Finland has 
supplied the Russian navy with its best sailors. 

But it was Catherine II., one of the greatest women 
the world has produced, who gave a definite aim to Rus- 
sian aggression toward the south. She added the Crimea, 
and she set the Russian forces, military and diplomatic, 
in motion toward Persia and Afghanistan. Siberia was 
added. Still, the steady extension of Russian dominion 
would have gone on in the absence of any well-studied 
programme, as a result of the incessant conflicts of the 
Rassianized Asiatics with those others whose territories 
joined the Russian frontier. 

War was in the air in 1853. Diplomatists were busy 
drawing up schemes of compromise and schemes to cir- 
cumvent one another. Russia, every one saw, was very 
much dissatisfied and was threatening Turkey. The Em- 
peror Nicholas thought Turkey was ‘‘9 sick man,” and 
suggested to some of the diplomatists to prepare for a 
division amongst them of his effects. But the other 
countries virtuously shook their heads, and suggested 
that it would be more decent to await the sick man’s 
death, if he was going to die, before proceeding to 
plunder his house. The cause, or the assumed cause, of 
Russia’s ill-humor was very curious, and created some 
amusement among those who were indifferent as to what 
became of Turkey, and indignation among those who 
wished Turkey preserved as a check to Russian ambi- 
tion, and saw in it nothing but a pretext hiding Russia’s 
determination to march on Constantinople. Russia was 
very much incensed about the Holy Places, and com- 
plained that Turkey had violated the Treaty of Kainarji 
(made in 1774), which, according to the Russian interpre- 
tation, gave the Czar the right to interfere for the protec- 
tion of his Greek co-religionists in the Turkish Empire, 
where, in some provinces, they form the great mass of 
the population. For the Sultan to permit such a right 
to Russia, would, of course, have been to abdicate his 
sovereignty in his own dominions ; but, in order to pre- 
serve peace, the matter of the Holy Places was at once 
taken into consideration. All Europe set to work study- 
ing up the extent and limitations of the rights respect- 
ively of Greek monks and Latin friars in the sanctuaries 
of the Holy Land. 

There are certain shrines in and about Jerusalem which 
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are -c.4 mm equal veneration by the adherents of the Greek 
ad Latin communions, who from time out of mind have 
exercised a sort of partnership interest in their care. But, 
as with many other partnerships, there have been fre- 
quent bickerings. The Turks, reluctantly compelled to 
tolerate the Christian worship, have looked with complete 
indifference on the controversies between those whom 
they regard in general as nothing but “infidels and 
dogs.” Under the coercion of the moment, they have 
given away privileges to one Christian community which 
properly belonged to another, and, if a strong enough pro- 
test were made, have endeavored to set things right by 
undoing it all and doing it over to the disadvantage of 
the party before privileged. The Greek monks asserted 
that they had been wrongfully dispossessed at the shrine 
of Bethlehem by the Roman Catholic friars, and they ap- 
pealed, or some Russian diplomats appealed for them, to 
their good friend Russia. Turkey was intent on satisfy- 
ing the Greek monks, when France protested for the 
Latin friars. 

Ever since the Crusades, France has exercised a sort of 
diplomatic patronage over the Latin Christians in the 
Orient ; so much so, that the name of ‘‘ Frank” is the 
ordinary term there for a Christian holding communion 
with the West. Almost immediately after the establish- 
ment of the Order of Friars Minor of St. Francis, in the 
thirteenth century, a colony of the friars was sent from 
Italy to Jerusalem, and from that day to this the Fran- 
ciscans have had the care, for the Roman Catholics, of 
the various shrines at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, ete. 
Numerous conventions in regard to these Holy Places 
were made between France and Turkey, from century to 
century, and in 1770, four years before the Treaty of 
Kainarji, Turkey bound herself to protect the Franciscans 
in their rights. But gradually the Greek monks, first by 
the toleration accorded them by the Latin friars, and then 
by downright intrusion, gained’ complete possession of 
nine sanctuaries, hitherto in the charge of the Roman 
Catholics. 

They were even accused of having destroyed the tombs 
of Godfrey de Bouillon and other Crusaders, for whom 
the Greeks have never had much admiration. The friars 
complained, and France forbade Turkey to make the 
proposed concessions to the Greek monks, 

The people of England were impatient at all this. 
They cared little or nothing for shrines, but they did care 
a great deal for their empire and trade in India, which 
they saw were in jeopardy if Russia were permitted to 
put a foot into Turkey in behalf of the Greek monks, or 
for any other cause. England, herself, has never allowed 
a scruple to prevent her from seizing the territory of a 
weaker power, if to her advantage, and, therefore, she is 
delicately sensitive and watchful as to the progress of 
Russia, her great rival in this respect. And with good 
cause. 

There are two routes by which Russia may some time 
reach Constantinople and cut off England from her 
Eastern trade and possessions—the one, from Bessarabia, 
through the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and across the Danube ; the other, around the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea and through Asia Minor. The 
British Ministry of the day, however, in spite of the 
clamors of the English people, was friendly to Russia, 
and there began a long correspondence in the hope of 
settling all things peaceably. Russia was warned by a 
joint note from England and France that a Russian 
invasion of Turkish territory would be regarded as a 
defiance to them. 


Nevertheless, in the Autumn of 1853, the Czar’s demand 








to Turkey to assent to the Russian interpretation of the 
Treaty of Kainarji having been refused, Prince Gortcha- 
koff crossed the River Pruth with his army and began his 
march southward across the Principalities toward Con- 
stantinople. But at the Danube he was checked by the 
Turkish forces. While he and Omar Pasha were ma- 
neeuvring and fighting indecisive battles, negotiations for 
peace still went on between the Great Powers. The Eng- 
lish and French fleets all this time lay at anchor outside 
the Dardanelles, for Turkey, with her customary vacilla- 
tion, or intrigue, refused them permission to pass into 
the Black Sea, where they might be of assistance to her. 

But in spite of diplomacy the war was taking on large 
dimensions. In the Caucasus Mountains, Schamyl had 
assembled his Circassian countrymen, and was pouncing 
down at unexpected moments on any unwary Russian 
post. The redoubtable chief had a bitter hatred of the 
Russians, and he was liberally supplied with British 
arms and money. Persia was becoming uneasy, and was 
inclined to coquet with Russia, for, though zealously 
Mohammedan, her Mohammedanism is of a hostile sect 
to that to which the Turks belong. 

Suddenly the Crimea began to attract attention, for it 
affords Russia a ‘place of arms” centrally located, 
whence she can neutralize attacks upon her southern 
borders, whether made by a fleet or by land forces from 
either extremity of the Black Sea. A powerful Russian 
fleet was known to be assembled in the harbor of Sebasto- 
pol. The Crimea is the quadrangular peninsula which 
divides the Black Sea from the Sea of Azof. It was 
known to the ancients as the Tauric Chersonesus, and 
was said by them to have been originally peopled by the 
Cimmeri, who loved to live in darkness, whence the 
phrase ‘‘Cimmerian darkness’; perhaps by the Cimmeri 
were meant the troglodytes whose numerous cave-dwell- 
ings are still to be found along the coast. Catherine IT. 
conquered it in the last century. But in spite of her in- 
tellect, her own people deceived her as she was making 
her imperial progress through it. Delightful villages in 
the distance were always in her view, and highly culti- 
vated fields stretched out on either hand. She left the 
Crimea in raptures at its wealth and fertility, and never 
learned the truth. Her ingenious courtier, Prince 
Potemkin, had had fields planted before her coming, and 
villages simulated out of painted bofirds and canvas, near 
all the routes she was to travel over. But the Crimea, 
though it has some fertile valleys in the south, and is of 
great military and commercial importance, is really a 
desolate land in general. Three-fourths of the peninsula 
consists of arid steppes, camped on, rather than in- 
habited, by the Crim Tartars. A range of mountains ex- 
tend across from the coast just above Sebastopol to the 
Straits of Kertch, the connecting water between the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. The whole southern 
region is broken and seamed by the spurs of this range. 
The seat of government of the province of the Crimea is 
at Simpheropol, situated at the northern foot of the de- 
clivity. Sebastopol, the most important place, is at the 
extreme southeast, and has a fine harbor, three miles long 
and averaging two miles in width, with a narrow en- 
trance. In 1853 it was one of the few places in the world 
deemed to be impregnable from the sea, or practically 
so. Since the Crimean war it has, by-the-way, been re- 
built, and its fortifications have been restored and im- 
proved, so that it is now at least as well prepared as ever 
to stand a siege. It occupies almost the same site as the 
ancient Cherson; not to be confounded with another 
Cherson which Catherine II. built at the mouth of the 





Dnieper. Cherson belonged to the Tauri, and was famed 
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for its temple of Diana. 


old Hellenic 
these coasts. Jason, 
Golden Fleece, sailed 
past here, and there 
is a theory that Ulys- 
ses’ wanderings were 
along these shores of 
the Black Sea, rather 
than in the Mediter- 
ranean, as commonly 
supposed. But Cher- 
son fell into decay, 
with whatever else the 
Crimea contained of 
Greek civilization, and 
the Tartars in the 
thirteenth century 
ravaged the country 
and took possession. 
Yet they tolerated 
Cherson, which the 
enterprising Genoese 
traders had slightly 
revived. In 1786, how- 
ever, when Catherine 
ceremoniously laid out 
the new City of Se- 
bastopol, there was 
scarcely a stone left 
to show where Cher- 
son had been. The 
main part of Sebasto- 
pol lies on the south 
side of the harbor, 


stories were told in connection with 


THE HEIGHTS OF THE ALMA, 


Very much, indeed, of the 


on his voyage to acquire the 


GENERAL TODLEBEN, WHO HELD SEBASTOPOL AGAINST THE ALLIES., 
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and rises in amphitheatric manner to neariy two hun- 
dred feet from the water. In 1853 the northern subarb 
was the more strongly fortified, the city, or southern por- 


tion, being surround- 
ed with a massive wall 
of masonry but little 
useful against modern 
artillery. At intervals 
along the wall were 
towers and similar en- 
gineering contrivances 
of a past age, intended 
to strengthen an angle 
or-take an attacking 
enemy in the flank. 
But the mouth of: the 
harbor, as well as the 
north side, was de- 
fended by heavy works 


of modern style. The 7 


other noted points in 
the Crimea are 
Eupatoria, a village 
on the eastern coast, 


having a deep anchor- | 
Bala- | 


age in front; 
klava, on the south 
coast and about ten 
miles from Sebastopol 
as the crow flies; and 
Kertch, at the en- 
trance to the straits 
leading into the Sea 
of Ozof. 

It being almost the 
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only assailable water side of Russia, the Crimea was 
evidently destined to play an important part in the 
war, Odessa, it is true, is better known to commerce, 
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and commercially is of very much more consequence 
than Sebastopol, for it is the great shipping-port for 
the products of Southern kKussia. ut to concentrate 


an attack on Odessa, and, if successful, to penetrate 
inland from there, without having first reduced the 
Crimea, would be a tremendous military error, for 
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the army and fleet of the Crimea would be left free 
to operate on the right flank or rear, as they might 
choose, 
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In the Autumn of 1853, while Europe was at a feverish 
stage of excitement and apprehension, there came start- 
ling news from Sinope. The London crowds as they read 
the bulletins rubbed their ears and wondered where 
Sinope was. On the south shore of the Black Sea, just 
opposite Sebastopol, and about 150 miles distant from it, 
the ancient town looks down on its open-mouthed bay of 
the same name. It wrs o1ce the capital of the Kingdom 
of Pontus, where Mithridates reigned, and it gave birth 
to that eccentric cynic, Diogenes. A Turkish force occu- 
pied the little town, the business of which was carried on 
chiefly by Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, and a Turkish 
fleet was quietly bobbing up and down on the placid 
waters of the bay, at anchor. The English and French 
squadrons were still outside the Dardanelles. During 
the temporary lull which diplomacy had succeeded in 
casting over the angry passions of nearly all concerned, 
Admiral Nachimoff sailed out of Sebastopol across the 
Black Sea and into the Bay of Sinope. But little cere- 
mony was used. The Turkish fleet was annihilated 
almost before it had had time to make any show of resist- 
ance. The town was taken, and it was pretty thoroughly 
sacked by the Russians, in the old-fashioned way, which 
seems to be still the way with European armies, whether 
Russian, or English, or French, on taking forcible posses- 
sion of towns in Asia. That was all. 

It was, in the matter of plunder and brutality, on a par 
with English and French operations in China and India. 
The Russian commander had surprised the Turks, and 
the Russian seamen behaved in a disorderly and savage 
manner once they got ashore. But when the accounts of 
the battle reached Europe they were highly colored. 


England, in particular, was horrified at the atrocity of 
the Russian admiral’s behavior, and swelled with right- 
eous indignation as it discussed the ‘‘ massacre” of 
Sinope—massacre being the term usually employed to 
characterize a defeat of a British military force, or of a 


force serving Britain’s cause. This was in November, 
and the “massacre” was skillfully handled by the war 
party in England during the Winter. It was artistically 
depicted in the illustrated papers, preached on in the 
pulpit, talked about at the clubs and by every British 
fireside and in every British workshop, with the effect of 
sending out the temporizing Ministry and calling in the 
good-humored but pugnacious Irishman, Lord Palmer- 
ston. Palmerston meant war, and he wheedled the stolid 
French Emperor into the preliminaries of an ,alliance 
between the two old-time enemies, England and France. 

Russia having declined to withdraw her forces from 
the Principalities, a solemn treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was concluded between England and 
France, and in March, 1854, war was declared against 
Russia. The next month, at a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of England, France, Austria and Prussia, held 
at Vienna, a protocol was drawn up, declaring that, what- 
ever might be the issue of the impending war, the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire and territory would be 
maintained by these Powers. The ‘‘sick man” should 
not die, if this board of eminent physicians could keep 
him alive. 

So they said. Yet neither Austria nor Prussia seemed 
willing to go further into the matter than taking a highly 
dignified part in the exchange of correspondence between 
the several courts. Apparently, Austria had nearly as 
much at stake as any of the Powers. Her southern fron- 
tier touches Turkey, and a very large proportion of her 
people are related by race, language and religion with 
the inhabitants of the neighboring provinces of Turkey. 
The Pan-Slavic idea put forward by many Russian states- 
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men and writers had found a great deal of favor among 
the Czechs of Bohemia, and was spreading among even 
the Croats, hitherto faithful to a proverb to the Austrian 
dynasty. If Russia could establish herself in the Slavic 
provinces of Turkey, there was no reason to doubt that 
she would reach northward and westward too, and so get 
control of the Adriatic as well as of the Archipelago. 
Yet, though Austria made a great show of energy, she 
did scarcely anything else, openly at least. It was said 
that she and Prussia, however, had come to a private 
understanding of their own with the Czar. 

As for France, except for the slight pretext afforded by 
her traditional protectorate over Roman Catholic interests 
in the Orient, she had no proper business in the war. 
The French Emperor had little sympathy with the theory 
of the Holy Alliance to preserve the balance of power in 
Europe. The Holy Alliance had expelled the Napoleonic 
dynasty from France at one time, and would do so again 
whenever it could with safety. Neither Napoleon IIL, 
nor the skeptic adventurers who were his usual advisers, 
cared for the interests or religion, or for the balance of 
power. But both he and they believed in the Machiavel- 
ian species of statecraft, and designed by going to war 
to ‘‘amuse ” the French people, so as to draw their at- 
tention away from the fact that they had been artfully 
deprived of their constitutional right of government. 

Early in the next year, by-the-way, when the war had 
raged in the Crimea for six months, the little Kingdom of 
Sardinia, then beginning to raise herself up before swell- 
ing out into the Kingdom of Italy, accepted the general 
invitation which England and France had given to the 
European nations, and sent her auota of verv excellent 
troops to Sebastopol. 

Turkey at last opened the Dardaneuics, and, in June 
(1854), the English and French armies were landed at 
Varna, in Bulgaria, on the west coast of the Black Sea, 
Not far off the Russian and Turkish armies were still cou- 
tending along the line of the Danube, and an Austrian 
army on the northwest border was observing the progress 
of things. Austria was becoming more and more inter- 
ested, for the Hungarian revolutionary party was in cor- 
respondence with Omar Pasha, an Austrian subject by 
birth, who had abandoned his country and Christianity 
and become a zealous Turk. * Austrian diplomacy became 
active again, with the result that, Russia consented to 
withdraw her troops across the Prath, and that an Aus- 
trian army was to occupy the Principalities until diplom- 
acy or war put an end to the dispute. 

An invasion of the Crimea by the Allies was determined 
on by the English and French Governments, and in Sep- 
tember the Allied armies sailed from Varna. And it was 
time. For cholera had broken out in the camps in Bul- 
garia, and did fearful havoc among the English and 
French. Their camps had been badly placed, and the 
English particularly suffered from the pest, owing to the 
insufficient and improper food that was supplied to them. 
They landed at Eupatoria, without meeting any opposi- 
tion—the British numbering 26,000 ; the French, 24,000 ; 
and the Turks, 4,500; though shortly after the French 
army was reinforced to about 40,000, while the English, 
somehow, wére never, during their whole stay in the 
Crimea, able to muster much above 25,000, a fact which 
led to several controversies between the commanders of 
the armies, the French maintaining that it had been 
agreed that each Government would provide 40,000 men 
for the expedition. 

Eupatoria is nearly ane north of Sebastopol, and the 
Russian army, commanded by Prince Menschikoff, had 
been drawn up at the Alma, a little stream that flows 
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across the road between the two cities. The Russian po- 
sition, on the south bank, was a strong one, its left flank 
resting on some heights near the Black Sea. The Allies, 
after a short delay—to disembark and arrange their 
troops—began their march south, along the coast, the 
French holding the right of the line, in communication 
with the Allied fleet, which accompanied the movement, 
and the English stretching out to the left, the Turks 
being placed near the centre. The three commanders 
were St. Arnaud for the French, Lord Raglan for the 
English, and Omar Pasha for the Turks. The Alma was 
reached and the attack begun by the French on the right, 
the fleet rendering great assistance by cannonading the 
Russian left flank. For the first time, outside of Algeria, 
the zouaves of the French army were seen in action, and 
their adroitness, agility and daring won so much admira- 
tion as, later on, to have a strong influence in the revision 
of light infantry tactics in European armies. The left 
wing joined in, and there was soon an emulation of valor 
between French and English. It was hard to say which 
of them fought best. The English, at the point of the 
bayonet, drove the Russians from some strong redoubts 
at the left, and after a hard day’s struggle Menschikoff 
withdrew to Sebastopol. But the advantage was not fol- 
lowed up, owing to the incompetency of the English 
commander and the badly provided condition of the 
English army. In fact, from the beginning of the Cri- 
mean expedition to the end, there was always one com- 
plaint; in spite of the admirable fighting qualities of the 
British soldiers, very little profit was gained by their suc- 
cess, as there was nearly always a pitiful lack of know- 
ledge and skill among their higher officers, most of whom 
owed their rank and command to social and family influ- 
ence, instead of to tried merit. Besides, the British War 
Office had made no intelligent preparation for putting the 
army in the field. There was no adequate supply of 
tents, or even of blankets. No matter what the urgency, 
nothing would be issued to the English troops until after 
an immense deal of regulation ‘‘red tape” had been un- 
wound. Unscrupulous contractors had been allowed to 
amass fortunes at the British soldier’s expense. The 
cloth they had supplied for the uniforms was found to be 
of that villainous material called ‘‘ shoddy,” which after- 
ward became familiar in the United States to the Federal 
soldiers during the first year of the Civil War. The English 
people saw, with a just wrath, that though England was 
vastly the richer of the two, the French troops were 
always, not only better fed and clothed, but better taken 
care of when sick or wounded, than their own. For the 
first time in history the army correspondent had become a 
feature of war. The letters from these enterprising and 
well-informed gentlemen, which were daily appearing in 
the London papers, portrayed in undeniable language 
the imbecility of the English War Department, and the 
heavy, lumbering, bungling methods of most of the 
English commanders in the field. 

After the battle of the Alma, the Allies, by ‘a flank 
march around Sebastopol, changed the base of operations 
to Balaklava, on the south coast, where there was a good 
harbor and anchorage for the fleets. Siege material, 
much of which had been prepared during the encamp- 
ment around Varna, was landed, and preparations were 
made to move against the southern side of Sebastopol, 
the city proper. In the meantime, General Todleben, 
the distinguished engineer officer in charge of the de- 
fenses of that city, had banked up massive earthworks 
against the front of the old stone wull of the city, and had 
erected new works at advantageous points. The Allies 
opened their trenches, and the memorable siege began, 








During its progress several bloody but indecisive en- 
counters took place in the neighborhood of Sebastopol, 
at Inkerman, on the Tchernaya River, and at Balaklava. 

All Summer there had been fighting east of the Black 
Sea, through Georgia and Northern Armenia. Apparently 
Erzeroum and Kars lay open to the Russian advance, for 
the Turkish army which occupied that region was badly 
organized and wretchedly commanded. But in Septem- 
ber, just about the time that the Allies were moving from 
Eupatoria, an able officer, Colonel, afterward General, 
Williams, arrived, and arranged and superintended the 
operations for the defense of Kars, About the same 
time an English fleet unsuccessfully attempted to inflict 
damage on Russia by way of the Baltic. 

Winter drew on. Many of the Allied soldiers had 
scarcely yet recovered from the effects of the cholera, 
when the rigor of the season began to tell on their debili- 
tated constitutions. Most of the English troops were 
more accustomed to barrack life than to campaigning, 
and the suffering they endured in the trenches under the 
heavy snowfalls, and the cold, drenching rains, many 
without overcoats or warm clothing of any sort, is more 
easy to imagine than to describe. 

During the war it was charged that recruiting for the 
British army was being carried on in the United States 
with the sanction of Mr. Crampton, the British Minister 
at Washington. Some acrimonious correspondence on 
the subject followed between the two Governments, and 
resulted in a request from our Secretary of State for the 
withdrawal of Mr.Crampton by England, which was com- 
plied with, and the cloud that was gathering in this new 
quarter passed away. 

In September, 1855, a year after the landing of the 
Allies in the Crimea, after several futile attempts, the 
south side of Sebastopol was carried by an assault. Asa 
slight offset to this, in November, Kars, under General 
Williams, capitulated to the Russians. But the northern 
side of the bay, with its frowning works, was still un- 
touched, and was evidently able to stand at least as long 
a siege as the southern side, which it had cost the Allies 
so much loss of life, and time and money, to take. Be- 
sides, the Russians had sunk some old hulks filled with 
stone across the entrance to the harbor, so that the Allied 
fleets would have no more opportunity of taking any very 
important part in the siege of the north side than they 
had with the south side. 

But Austria was again everybody’s friend, and brought 
about another conference with a view to a treaty of peace. 
In March (1856) peace was definitely signed by all the 
Powers concerned, and the principal provisions of the 
treaty were: The Austrian army to be withdrawn from 
the Principalities, to which Turkey guaranteed their an- 
cient privileges and a form of domestic government 
suited to the habits and requirements of their people. 
In return for this, Russia gave up her claim to a specisl 
protection over the Greek Christians of Turkey. Finally, 
the Black Sea was to be thrown open to the mercan- 
tile marine of all nations, but to be interdicted to all 
ships-of-war, without exception. 

The war was ended. Once since, Russia attempted 
to conquer Coustantinople, but though Turkey lost 
some provinces, they did not become Russian territory. 
Now the Russian march southward continues, though 
its course is rather to the southeast just now. 





True greatness consists in doing what deserves to be 
written, in writing what deserves to be read, and in mak- 
ing mankind better and happier for your life, 
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duction of technical particulars, will 
enable the reader to form some con- 
ception of the magnitude and number 
of stage occupations. Of the number 
of these occupations, the uninitiated 
can have but little idea. Wig-making, 
mask-making, picture-printing, hose- 
making, costume-making, fringe-mak- 
ing, spangle- making, cabinet-making, 
the manufacture of foil-paper, stage- 
jewelry, lime-light, and a host of other 
avocations, are called into requisition 
to satisfy that greedy monster, ‘* pop- 
ular taste.” Few who look at a pan- 
tomime, for instance, have the faintest 
idea of the working hosts employed, 
and of the days, weeks, and even 
months, consumed in bringing “‘ Jack 
the Giant-killer” or ‘‘ Cinderella” to 
that proper pitch of perfection which 
is nowadays expected from every- 
thing theatrical. In pantomimes or 
spectacular performances, this is es- 
pecially the case; but even in less 
elaborate — so far as stage acquire- 
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GA, ie WZ. | acter of skilled labor can only be 
fo, A Yj appreciated by those who actually 

_ : come in contact with it. Such a 

play, for instance, as ‘‘ The World” 

makes an extensive call on the re- 

sources of the theatrical tradesman, 

even though historical costume is of 

ENGLAND'S LAST STRUGGLE WITH RUSSIA.— LORD RAGLAN.— SEE PAGE 1, necessity absent; while a production 


SOME STAGE-TRADES. .- 
3y AN OLD STAGER. 


Wurm Mrs. Kendal’s recent utterances at the Socfai 
Science Congress, and the continued efforts of dramatic 
scribes, have helped not a little to bring the ‘art ” side 
of the theatrical profession into a deserved prominence, it 
occurs to the writer that but little, comparatively speak- 
ing, is known about what may be termed the workman’s 
share in stage-plays. Though one hears a great deal 
about what actors think, what actresses think, and what 
managers think, one is never allowed to hear the work- 
man’s opinion ; nor, except on rare occasions, is one per- 
mitted even to know if such a being as a stage-workman 
exists. 

People have some idea, certainly, that there are such 
functionaries as scene-painters, stage-carpenters, and the 
like ; but to the public eye they are mysterious beings 
who have really no business to exist at all. To think of 
them is alone sufficient to spoil the effect of the prettiest 
stage-picture ; and the apparition of a scene-painter bow- 
ing his thanks in the middle of the transformation scene 
of a pantomime has often robbed this most picturesque 
illusion of its greatest charm—apparent reality. The 
public, as a rule, do not like to be reminded of a Spital- 
fields loom when they see a heroic pantomime ‘ prince ” 
in all the glory of glittering fringe. The very suspicion 
of such an origin gives the shining rain of fairyland an 
incongruous, matter-of-fact look which ill becomes it. 

Perhaps the most difficult task, in a paper like the pre- 

‘sent, is the choice not only of particular employments 
and manufactures, but of the most salient features of the 
callings or of the trade products which, without the intro- MARSHAL CANROBERT. 
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like that of ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” as staged and | acting realistic. We are entertained, possibly instructed, 
dressed by Henry Irving, means no end of labor to the | and ask nothing further. The why and the wherefor of 


artisan as well as the artist. At a dramatic representa- | this or that does not trouble us in the least, and the 
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tion this fact seldom presents itself. We see the attract- | consequence is, that while we are unlimited in our 
Ive toul ensemble ; the stage-pictures please the eye ; the | laudations of author and actor, the theatrical er 
Costumes are attractive, the plot is interesting, and the | man, who possibly has contributed not a little to the 
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desired result} seldom, if ever, gets a ‘Thank you’ 
from anybody. 

One of the most interesting as well as one of the most 
important of stage-trades is that of wig-making. ‘‘ There 
is room,” said a contemporary recently, ‘‘for as much 
tragedy in a hairdresser’s wig as ever Hamiet found in 
the gravedigger’s skulls.” 

Leaving the tragic element out of the question, there is 
many a wig that, could it tell its story, would furnish 
abundant food for reflection. As I write, there lies in my 
immediate vicinity a dirty, greasy, old “scratch wig.” 
Its springs are broken, its net foundation in tatters, and 
altogether exhibiting signs of a near dissolution. Yet 
years ago, long before its then owner dreamed of Ameri- 
can tours or royal patronage, that wig was worn by Henry 
Irving in the ‘‘ Queen’s Victoria’s Own Theayter,” for the 
part of Bill Sikes in ‘Oliver Twist.” At first sight, the 
importance of the particular industry of wig-making may 
appear of but little account, yet when I mention that 
before Irving’s company started on their first American 
tour, no less than 1,100 wigs were manufactured for them 
by a leading London perruquier, the importance of arti- 
ficial hair in theatrical disguises will be recognized at 
once. Without a wig, for instance, how terribly common- 
place would a Doricourt become ; how wanting in unc- 
tuousness a flaxen-haired Mr. Dawson, B.A.; how lacking 
in romance a close-cropped Romeo! Actors are well 
aware that without the assistance of their perruquier 
their best efforts would lose half their charm, and the 
result is that wig-making has now become one of the 
leading trades—‘‘ arts,” indeed, would be a more befit- 
ting term—in connection with the theatrical profession. 
The names of some of the varieties in these artificial 
coverings for the head would, I doubt not, puzzle many 
non-theatrical readers. Country Boys’, Black Straight, 
Quakers’, Red Indians’, Black Bald, Scratch Court, Dress, 
Midas, Chinese, Flowing, Brown, Fair, Red, and Gray 
Tie, Brown, Gray, White, and Black Dress, Monks’, 
Comic Old Women’s, Japanese, Watteau, Barristers’, 
Pages’, Clowns’, and I know not how many more ; while 
particular parts such as Bill Sikes, Middlewick, Mr. 
Dawson, B.A., Dundreary, Paul Pry, ete., have par- 
ticular wigs, which are known simply by the character 
they are used for. 

A great deal of nonsense is sometimes talked as to the 
sources from which perruquiers obtain the material for 
their wigs. Stories of children being waylaid in dark 
alleys ; of fair-haired mothers sacrificing their beauteous 
tresses to fill the mouths of their hungry offspring ; of 
the dark shadow of the perruquier’s emissary lending 
additional horrors to the scaffold ; and of ‘‘ resurrected” 
corpses being laid under tribute to supply the wig- 
maker’s demands, had all better be received with the 
proverbial grain of salt. The majority of the hair used 
by the trade comes from Europe; the light hair, as 


might be expected, being obtained from the peasantry of 
northern latitudes, while the south of Europe supplies 
Travelers, I was once informed by a 
leading London perruquier, go round the different vil- 


darker shades. 


lages collecting the material. The hair once obtained, it 
has to undergo cleaning and other operations ere it is 
realy to be made up into a wig. These finished, it is 
twisted into what is technically termed ‘ weft”; and 
then a wig-block having been covered with a net or gauze 
foundation, the weft is sewn on in rows running from ear 
to ear. The wig is then cut and trimmed and taken off 
the wig-block ready for use. 

Mustaches are manufactured much in the same way. 





tache cut out in paper and pasted on the gauze, and the 
‘‘weft” knotted in as before. Girls, for the most part, 
are employed at this branch of the business, the work 
being, in fact, of such delicacy that only the deft fingers 
of a woman could accomplish it. 

Besides wig-making, the majority of perruquiers also 
include in their business the necessaries employed for 
what is termed ‘‘make-up” ; and in the case of amateur 
representations, where those taking part are unable, 
through inexperience, to use the “‘ hare’s-foot,” ete., with 
effect, the perruquier’s assistant is told off to superintend 
the operation. The ordinary run of professionals, how- 
ever, seldom go in for the luxury of an assistant in the 
face-painting process; with a ‘‘make-up box,” small 
mirror, and long practice, an assistant would be an ex- 
pensive superfiuity. The various requisites for this pre- 
liminary step in dramatic representation almost defy 
enumeration. Rouge in its different shades—blue to re- 
present unshaven faces, burnt cork for negro minstrels, 
carmine, chrome for sallow complexions, émail noir to 
stop-out teeth when representing old men, joining-paste 
for affixing bald wigs to the forehead, mongolian for In- 
dians, etc., pencils for the veins, grenadine for the lips, 
pencils for the eyebrows and eyelids, grease-paints in 
thirty different colors, hair-powder, hare’s-feet, skin- 
mustache masks, and a dozen other articles, form but a 
portion of the stock-in-trade of the supplier of make-up 
requisites. It is quite possible, too, that a visit to his 
establishment might unearth fanciful masks, dominoes, 
noses, and many other pantomime necessaries. 

Costumes—including costumes proper, hats, hose, boots 
and shoes—fulfill such important functions in stage-plays 
that an apology might be almost tendered for making 
their consideration second to that of wigs and make-up. 
On the other hand, so little could be added—regarding 
the manufacture of costumes generally—to the informa- 
tion of any one having access to the interior of a tailor’s 
shop, that to give costume-manufacture preference to the 
less understood art of wig-making, would be to place the 
latter in a position it does not deserve. I have said that 
but little could be written regarding costumes generally. 
Were I to write, for instance, that a harlequin’s dress—in 
which he dances so nimbly, exposed to the overpowering 
heat of ‘‘ floats,” ‘ battens,” ‘‘ wifig-lights,” and some- 
times ‘‘ground-rows ”—was as heavy, or heavier than an 
ordinary suit of clothes ; that it is made up of hundreds 
of various-colored pieces of cloth ; and that on each sepa- 
rate piece numerous spangles are stitched by hand, I 
might, perhaps, whet curiosity, while I would sacrifice 
instruction. Were I to dilate on the oddity of costumers 
always retaining in stock a quantity of rags, without 
which such old favorites as the ‘‘ Artful Dodger,” etc., 
would lose half their charm ; or dwell on the interesting 
fact that Fechter’s attire in Ruy Bias is still in existence 
in a costumer’s establishment in London, I would only 
be raking up out-of-the-way but unprofitable information, 
which, in all probability, would be forgotten as soon as 
read. 

Let me, therefore, rather draw the attention of readers 
to less known items regarding particular details of cos- 
tume, not the least interesting among which I might in- 
stance stage-hosiery. This manufacture is but little 
practiced in London. As a general rule, the looms of 
the Midlands meet all the demands of the metropolitan 
and provincial stage. Still, there are, within a stone’s- 
throw of Drury Lane, one or two establishments which 
keep a few machines working, in order that hurried 
orders may be more rapidly met than they could possibly 


A block is covered with gauze, the pattern of the mus- | be if the supply had to be brought from its provincial 
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birthplace. One of these establishments I had the op- 
portunity of visiting some twelve months ago, and from 
the results of the visit—which were published at the time 
in a theatrical journal—I cull the following description 
of the manufacture of what, in stage parlance, aro termed 
‘tights’; ‘* The machines were situated in a small, low- 
ceilinged room, and the constant whir ensuing, as row 
after row of thread was added, set one’s teeth on edge in 
anything but a pleasant manner. The machine had not 
the click-clack of an ordinary loom ; it was whir, whir, 
whir, as if a tuning-fork was being drawn across some 
comblike substance ; while the shivery feeling the noise 
produced was icily suggestive of cold water trickling 
down one’s back, There was no shuttle ; no warp versus 
weft. The operator’s fingers, taking the place of the 
shuttle, draws the thread across the row of horizontal 
J-shaped needles ; by another movement, the loop of 
each little elongated J presses the thread down, when a 
knot is formed by a further thread being passed over the 
loop ; and so, after the manner of ordinary hand-knitting, 
the process of manufacture goes on. Both feet and 
hands are brought into requisition in the work, which is, 
to all appearance, both monotonous and tedious. About 
the most interesting feature of the machine is the fact 
that the garment woven literally ‘‘ hangs by a thread,” 
anl does the operator fail but once to draw the thread 
across the needles, the article falls off the machine en- 
tirely. In fact, to use a homely phrase, he ‘drops his 
stitches,” and is obliged to pick them up. The measure- 
ment of the garment must, of course, be accurate ; and 
at intervals a rule is employed, so that the tall and well- 
formed hero may not have to wear diminutive dress, nor 
the romantic Rosalind assume the less imposing 
‘casings’ of the Irish colleen.” 

There is so little interesting literary matter deductible 
from the manufacture of theatrical boots and shoes, that 
Tam almost tempted to leave this item unnoticed. Yet 
there can be no doubt that adolescent curiosity will 
always find a glamour of romance about, say, the foot of a 
Even respectable story-tellers do not 
hesitate to work up the interest in their novel or novel- 
cette by here and there introducing the stereotyped pretty 
speeches about ‘‘the poetry of motion” exhibited in pan- 
tomime or opera-bouffe. Still, the stage-dancer’s shoe is 
a very everyday affair after all. Just step into this boot- 
maker’s shop with me, and you'll see the whole manu- 
facture in a trice. The dancer has just had her pretty 
foot measured for shoes for one of the current panto- 
mimes, and is boring the shoemaker with no end of in- 
structions about the make and shape of the required 
article. ‘‘ Now, remember, Mr. So-and-so, they’re to have 
white satin outsides ; and be sure and have the toes well 
stiffened ; and don’t forget to make the soles as white as 
possible”; and so on, and so on, while the much-enduring 
bootmaker listens in polite silence, and obsequiously 
bows the great-little lady out. Then he proceeds to busi- 
ness ; first making a last to the measurement he has 
taken of the foot ; then cutting out the material, he fits it 
on to the last, and in a short time the dainty article is 
realy for its daintier wearer. Of course, ordinary ballet- 
shoes—those intended for the third or fourth row of 
dancers—do not require anything like the attention be- 
stowed on the foot-covering of the premiere danseuse. 
Such second-rate shoes are generally covered with canvas ; 
the wearer afterward refining their exterior with silk or 
satin, as she pleases ; and can be had for a shilling or two 
apair. The reader, however, must not run away with the 
idea that this represents anything like the average cost of 
footware used in stage displays. I have seen a panto- 
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mime “prince” wear a pair of thirty-buttoned sky-blue 
satin ‘‘turreted” boots, the cost of which would nearly 
keep me in boots for a year. 

‘Glittering rain” often forms a picturesque feature of 
the final tableau of a transformation scene. Most readers 
probably will recollect that just as the transformation is 
fully effected, and immediately before the hideous red fire 
makes everything and everybody look ghastly in the ex- 
treme, there may sometimes be observed descending from 
the clouds—or, more correctly, flies—a glistening imita- 
tion of fairyland rain. They may also recollect that in 
many cases the dresses of the lady artists in a pantomime 
are made particularly striking by the golden fringe sus- 
pended to them. As the “ glittering rain” of the trans- 
formation and the ‘‘ golden fringe ” of the ladies are of 
much the same material, let me tell you a little of what 
I know of the latter. The term ‘“ golden” slightly ex- 
aggerates the quality of the article. Except in the case 
of principals, or of moneyed amateurs who can afford 
‘bullion fringe,” the rank and file of the profession 
commonly patronize what is technically known as 
‘‘silver-plate ” and ‘‘ water” fringe. 

I once had an opportunity of seeing this ordinary 
fringe being woven. The locality in which the work was 
carried on was not a pretty one. There were no beauti- 
ful ladies, heroic lovers, woodland glades or benevolent 
King Poverty, indeed, was the only gentleman 
who had been cast for a part. In one of the lowest 
‘‘walks ”’ in Bethnal Green I found the artisan, without 
whose aid pantomime and opera-bouffe costumes could 
boast but little of the picturesque. Away up in a lonely 
garret, where furniture was conspicuous by its absence, 
sat the fringe-weaver, untiringly plying his shuttle. His 
loom was a poor one, and evidently had seen years and 
years of service. Its construction was not peculiar to 
those who have ever witnessed handloom weaving of any 
description, The treadles were worked by the feet ; and 
the warp, of which there were only a couple of twisted 
cords, represented the edging of the fringe. On the 
bobbin in the shuttle is wound the fringe proper, and 
this the weaver thrusts to and fro with his hands, the 
treadles alternately raising and lowering the warp, thus 
binding the weft together, and bringing it into a con- 
dition to allow of its being stitched on to the dress of its 
intended wearer. I confess, as.J sat there watching the 
old artisan plying his trade far into the night, his bare, 
lonely room but dimly lighted by two of the cheapest of 
candles, thoughts came crowding on me, which to this 
day spoil much of the pleasure derivable from panto- 
mimes. I pictured to myself the easy-going. hilarity of a 
boxing-night audience. I heard them laugh and cheer 
and make the sunlight quiver with their loudly expressed 
approbation of a catching song or cleverly executed 
dance. Above all, I saw the glittering fringe worn by the 
artists appearing and disappearing in the brilliantly illu- 
minated geni’s palace, or basking under the moonbeams 
which shimmer through the trees of some fairy forest— 
and then I turn my eyes to the worn and wearied work- 
man with his glistening weft, and come to the conclusion, 
as thousands before me have done, that “one half of the 
world doesn’t know how the other half lives.” 

I had intended to say something about a few other the- 
atrical trades which occur to me at the present moment, 
such as the manufacture of foil-paper, without which 
‘‘demon caves” would lose half their weirdness, and 
which, by-the-way, is said to be made by only one man 
in London, who alone possesses the secret; the birth- 
places and manufacture of stage-jewelry ; the making of 
masks ; the curiosities connected with picture-printing, 
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name’s no ‘Teriisa, 
but Tereesa.’ 

‘** Well, me dear, 
was the reply, ‘Ter- 
iisa else Tereesa, both 
de same, for me name 
a better name than 
for your own, for me 
name Diana de God- 
dess de Chaste,’ and 
Diana strutted off 
with a swing of her 
tattered skirt. 

**Servants and la- 
borers are addicted 
to putting on their 
offspring the names 
of their masters and 
mistresses, and often 
when, as is the cus- 
tom in some of the 
colonies, a son takes 
as his surname the 
Christian name of 
his father, the result 
is embarrassing. 
For instance, if Mr. 
Brown Robinson’s 
groom, Jack Cvesar, 
calls his son ‘ Robin- 
son Cysar,’ the lat- 
ter, when he has a 


boy, will probably 

christen him as 

‘Brown,’ and _ the 

child is known, not 

ENGLAND'S LAST STRUGGLE WITH RUSSIA.— GENERAL WILLIAMS, WHO DEFENDED KARS,—SEE PAGE 1. as ‘Brown Cuvesar,’ 


and the technicalities of the gas - bag 
carried by the limelight man ; but these 
may be reserved for a future paper. It 
is to be hoped, however, that I havo 
said enough to induce those who here- 
tofore gave credit to artists and scene- 
painters for all the enjoyment obtained 
from a stage-play or spectacle, to bestow 
in future some little appreciation on the 
workman, whose share in theatrical suc- 
cesses I have endeavored briefly to de- 
scribe. 


GRAND NAMES. 


“Tae predilection which negroes 
have for grand names is well known,” 
says the author of ‘ West Indian 
Yarns.” ‘‘ Two black girls, laborers on 
a friend’s estate, returning from work, 
met on the road. They had but a 
scanty amount of clothes, but each had 
a baby in her arms. There was some 
quarrel between them, and a wordy 
conflict ensued. At its close, one dam- 
sel, turning away, said, ‘Well, I don’t 
want no more discourse with you, Miss 
Teriisa.’ 
***Me make you for know, ma’am,’ caste iid 
returned the other girl, ‘that for me omen Gena, 
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but as ‘Brown Robinson’; so that proper-minded per- 
sons are apt, on finding the aristocratic name to be 
borne by a small colored boy, to shake their heads, and 
make edifying reflections on the morality of the original 
Robinson. 

‘This mark of respect or of admiration for the name, 
and sometimes the rank, of a superior was curiously ex- 
emplified some few years ago in, as I think, Jamaica, 
where the wife of a black military laborer marched up 
to the font with her infant, and, in the presence of a 
scandalized congregation, gave its intended name as 
‘George Frederick Augustus Snodgrass Adjutant.’ ” 


SEAWEED. 
By J. E. 


A pasu of wave, a gray expanse of mist, 

Creeping in nearer to the moaning shore 

From where the sky stoops down to kiss once more 
Th’ uneasy ocean sighing when ’tis kissed, 

As if the Summer sun it somehow missed: 

Then, ’neath the east wind’s whip it ’gins to roar 
And ery aloud in anguish vast and sore, 

As if it would its cruel fate resist! 

Then dies the tempest: slowly drops the wind, 
And little stars creep out, and pitying gaze 

Upon the ocean, calming ’neath their eyes 

To perfect peace; while soft and sadly twined 
*Mid dead men’s hair, poor victims of such frays, 
Dark seaweeds drift, to mark where each one lies. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN 


By “Free Lance.” 


INDIA. 


Some years ago, several planters, of which the writer 
was one, were seated at table, in various forms of désha- 
bille, over the early morning meal familiarly known as 
* chotf-hazri” (little breakfast). 

It so happened that one of our number was a Cam- 
bridge man while in an adjoining bungalow resided an 
employé of the factory we were then visiting, who had 
been educated at Oxford University, and between the two 
a little pleasant rivalry existed. Before the meal was 
finished, we were enlivened by the arrival of the postman 
with the letters by the ‘‘ Overland Mail,” and as all in- 
terest was then centred upon the result of the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat-race, the Calcutta paper was eagerly 
scanned for the telegrams, one of which read, ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge won by two lengths.” 

Here was a real chance for a crow on the part of our 
Cambridger, and the paper was at once sent over to the 
Oxonian for his information, with a hint to pay up his 
bets. 

Shortly after, however, the servant returned, bringing 
another newspaper of the same date, with his master’s 
“‘salaams,” and on looking at the telegram, which was 
carefully marked, we read: ‘‘Oxford has one by two 
lengths !” with a similar reminder to Cambridge backers 
to pay up. F 

It was a neat case of a ‘Roland for an Oliver,” which 
had been caused by a misprint on the part of one of the 
papers received. 

While enjoying a laugh over the ‘‘sell,” a servant en- 
tered hurriedly, bearing a note from the other house, 
which had evidently been written in great haste. It ran 
thus : 


* Large ‘rhino’ crossed garden road. Come along.” 


As it was well known that rhinoceri were frequently 
found in the neighborhood, no one for a moment doubted 





the truth of the report, and every one was up instanter, 
rushing for their boots, leggings, arms, ammunition, etc., 
in full expectation of a glorious morning's sport. 

At first it did not appear to strike any of us as needful 
to ask ‘‘ Where ?”’ and the only information the bearer of 
the note could give, was that the other gentlemen had all 
gone on—an answer he had evidently been well-tutored to 
give if questioned, 

Soon all were ready, being fully armed with every 
available weapon, from a ‘‘ Snider” to a fowling-piece, 
and as we knew that our host was a thorough sportsman, 
every one looked upon his acceptance of the news as the 
best proof of its genuineness, and everything being pre- 
pared, we sallied forth, joyous at the prospect before us. 

Following close on our host’s heels, we proceeded at 
full speed for a considerable distance through the planta- 
tion without halting, each feeling convinced, by the om- 
inous look and confident air of our leader, that questions 
were superfluous, as he evidently was well informed as to 
the whereabouts of the rhinoceros, and we trusted im- 
plictly in his movements. 

More than once en route we stopped to examine prints 
of what the more experienced said were ‘‘ rhino’s”’ feet, 
but to my untutored eyes they might have been those of 
anything, from an elephant to a pig. 

Only those who have experienced an excursion such as 
we were upon can sympathize with what we endured. 

The morning sun had long burst forth in its fullest 
intensity, and our faces and bodies were soon bathed 
in perspiration, from the damp heat peculiar to the tea- 
growing districts. On we went, however, manfully up 
hill, down dale, through slush and mud, until we were 
fairly obliged to pull up for a rest on the verge of a crag 
in a heavy forest. 

When mopping our faces and cooling ourselves, the 
thought just struck me, that we must be somewhat. re- 
markably near to the 31st of March, and I innocentiy 
usked : 

‘What day of the month it was ?” 

Not one of our valiant band at the moment could 
answer for certain, until one, more thoughtful than the 
rest, meekly said : 

“Tt is the Ist of April.” 

Then for the first time every one appeared to realize 
that we had been fooled, as we had--most splendidly. 
Irritation and disappointment were the prominent feel- 
ings, but these soon gave way to a hearty roar of laughter, 
and all determined to make the best of it. 

Here had we been puffing, fuming and trudging for 
hours in a burning sun, on a wild-goose chase after an 
imaginary rhinoceros, and all through that wretched note, 
the veracity of whose contents no one had, in the heat of 
the moment, attempted to verify. 

Those fellows who had so completely sold us were no 
doubt quietly smoking their morning pipes on the 
veranda, as cool as cucumbers, thoroughly enjoying the 
joke, and only awaiting our return in order to add in- 
sult to injury. 

Various propositions were made, the most feasible 
being to hide our guns in the garden, and return leis- 
urely to swear, if needed, that we had been for a stroll, 
but unfortunately this was impracticable, as all the serv- 
ants had seen us leave the factory, armed to the teeth, 
and most certainly would tell when questioned. 

A more favorable explanation, however, presented 
itself, and we decided to avail ourselves of the circum- 
stances. 

During our headlong journey after the rhino, we had 
accidentally spied a herd of wild buffalo grazing in a 
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‘‘pheel” or morass, and knowing they would return for 
their evening feed some time during the afternoon, it 
was resolved to extemporize an impromptu buffalo-hunt 
later on in the day. 

As the spot where the herd had been seen grazing 
could only be approached with elephants, we arranged 
to take three, which would, as we thought, stand ‘ fire,” 
or a charge, should one be made, and meanwhile we con- 
cocted a tale for the benefit of our friends, to the effect 
that we ‘‘had been out to try and get a shot at the buf- 
faloes,” etc. 

On nearing the factory, we were met by a jubilant trio 
of brother-planters, each with a broad grin on his face, 
and enjoying the success of their ‘‘ rhino” fun. 

‘“Where had we been ?” etc., was met with ‘‘ Trying 
for a shot at the buffalo,” etc., and for a time this acted 
well, but we had finally to confess that we had been for 
the second time properly fooled. 

After a hearty lunch, such as planters so well can do 
justice to, preparations were made for an expedition in 
earnest, and five of us decided to join in the sport. Each 
of the party was armed with a Snider rifle—cartridges we 
had in plenty, and it so happened that it fell to my lot to 
have an elephant alone to myself, the others of the party 
riding in pairs upon the remaining elephants. 

We proceeded for some considerable distance through 
a dense forest, and upon getting out into the open 
ground, could distinctly see the same herd as had pre- 
viously been observed, quietly grazing, attended by 
several calves, and our object now was to get within 
range before they discovered us. 

This we succeeded in doing, and all prepared to dis- 
mount, with the intention of approathing the buffaloes 
on foot, under cover of a bluff or promontory, They 
were, however, too quick for us, as we had barely dis- 
mounted when the whole herd bolted, and vanished into 
a deep jungle of *kaggri” or ‘‘ekarci.” 

This tree or plant is peculiar to certain localities, and 
is a kind of reed which grows to a great height in damp 
or swampy lands, forming an almost impenetrable, tangled 
mass of undergrowth. 

Nothing was now left for us but to carefully track up 
until we came across the trail of the animals. This we 
soon did, and entered a kind of lane which had been 
formed by them, and which was only about the breadth 
of an elephant in width, and therefore necessitated our 
proceeding in Indian file. 

As we passed through this narrow roadway we could 
distinctly hear the buffaloes ahead of us, as they crashed 
and broke their way through the reeds, until at length 
they fairly had outdistanced us, and at this point we lost 
scent entirely. 

We then agreed to separate, and to circle round singly, 
m order to try and pick up the trail, having previously 
arranged that no one was to fire unless all elephants 
could be seen, as a precaution against accidents from 
wild shooting. 

Soon a shout from one of the riders announced that the 
trail had been struck, and when all the elephants had re- 
assembled it was decided to proceed through the narrow 
pathway in single file, and that the writer’s elephant 
should lead, as being the smallest and the one most likely 
to stand a charge, should we come to close quarters with 
the buffaloes. 

The sport now became very tame, as we had lost sight 
of our bovine friends ; and what with the heat, musqui- 
toes, insects, added to the effects of a terrific sun over- 
head, and a heavy lunch, the inclination was for all to 
lapse into a drowsy, sleepy state, and I, for one, certainly 





more than once felt that I had been unconsciously nod- 
ding. 

Suddenly, and without any previous warning, my 
mahout (driver) touched me, and pointed ahead. I had 
not far to look, as, to my utter surprise, I soon discov- 
ered the whole herd of buffaloes directly facing me, with 
horns erect, only about twenty yards distant, upon our 
right front. 

They presented a unique and curious appearance, 
ranged as they were with their faces toward us, their 
calves being placed in the centre for protection. 

Tat once threw up my hand, as a signal to the other 
sportsmen in my rear, at the same time pointing at the 
herd, and having placed a cartridge ready in reserve for 
my second shot, I prepared for action. 

This I did by firing almost point-blank at the largest 
animal, intending to hit him between the eyes, but no 
sooner had I pulled the trigger than my elephant bolted, 
and turned round, and here ended my shooting for that 
day, as it took me all I knew to hold on like grim death. 
Upon turning round, my elephant ranged alongside the 
one which followed immediately behind, and this then 
likewise turned round and came alongside of the one 
astern of him, thus huddling us all into one heap. 

The instant I fired, the buffaloes came down upon us 
with a rush, and so close were their horns to my feet, 
that I could easily have kicked them as their owners 
passed my elephant on either side. When I fired, so 
also did my comrades behind me, and one or two even 
had time for their second shots before being compelled 
to hold on for dear life, 

To one who had never before been under fire, the situ- 
ation was most unpleasant, as I could hear the ping, ping, 
of the Snider bullets as they passed most painfully close 
to my ear, and had Tel-el-Keber then not been fought, 
I would have preferred at the time to have been before 
its works rather than where I was. 

The scene was ludicrous in the extreme, as with the 
terror of our elephants added to that of the oxen, and our 
own confusion, we were certainly in a pretty plight, and 
must have presented a funny tableau. Three elephants, 
with their mfhouts and riders, or in all eight of us, I 
fear, felt pretty much alike, and as we were fairly locked 
together in our narrow passage, none of the elephants 
could pass either way. 

One rifle, I found, was pointéd uncomfortably close 
behind my ear, while others most indiscriminately cov- 
ered the bodies of various members of the party. 

Meanwhile every buffalo had disappeared, and after a 
real hearty laugh over our discomfiture we proceeded to 
reconnoitre the battlefield, and although we found no 
prostrate bodies to show the effects of our deadly fusil- 
lade, we distinctly heard an animal fall heavily in the 
forest, and found large quantities of blood on the spot 
over which the herd had stood, and we decided to follow 
up the blood-marks, in hopes of overtaking a wounded 
victim. 

This we did for a considerable distance, and found 
marks as if one animal had fallen, and had risen and again 
struggled on with the rest, but we never saw anything 
more of the chase. Night now having commenced to fall, 
we unanimously agreed to steer for home, and as our 
route lay through a dense forest having much under- 
growth, we had a fearful ride as a termination to our 
day’s outing. 

Altogether, with the boat-race, the rhino, and latterly 
the buffaloes, we had an eventful day of it, and were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that for once we had thrice been 
properly ‘ April-fooled.”, 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 
By C, J. STone, ' 


“Hort, hotter, hottest !’ I exclaim, as I enter 
my apartments on an extremely warm June 
evening. I seat myself in my most comfort- 
able chair, open my cigar-case, elevate my feet 
to a proper angle for comfort, lay my head 
back against the cushion of my chair, and pre- 
pare to rest myself, for I am very tired. All 
day I have been busy in the bank where I am 
cashier. During banking-hours there has been 
a rush, and afterward plenty of work until o 
late hour; so now I sit lazily watching the 
blue smoke from my Havana curling in rings 
and spirals above my head. 

As I sit so, a sound of weeping—a low, stifled 
sobbing—is gradually wafted into myroom. I 
listen. It evidently comes from the adjoining 
apartment. In that case my landlady must 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. —‘‘ I ENTERED THE LIBRARY, AND STEPPED BEHIND 
A CURTAIN, WHAT WAS MY SURPRISE TO SEE MY WIFE SITTING 
IN CLOSE PROXIMITY TO A DARK-HAIRED, DARK-EYED MAN, WITH 
ANYTHING BUT A PREPOSSESSING FACE ; THE SAME, IN FACT, 
THAT I HAD MET IN THE HOTEL WHILE ON HER BRIDAL TOUR.” . 
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have a new lodger, and that this lodger is most respect- 
able and a lady, I am satisfied. 

Of the former I give myself no further thought, know- 
ing Mrs. Rodgers has been fully satisfied on that score 
before the person was admitted into her house. Mrs. 
Rodgers prides herself on the respectability of her house, 
and woe to the unfortunate individual who attempts to 
seek a home therein without the best of references. 

That she is a lady Iam convinced by the sound of her 
voice, for there is a refinement in weeping as in speaking. 
As I listen I cannot avoid hearing. I fall to speculating 
about my fellow-lodger, and the probable cause of her 
grief, and finally settle down to the theory that she is a 
widow, mourning the loss of her dear departed. 

My reverie was brought to an end by the sound of the 
dinner-bell. I go, for Iam ravenously hungry as well as 
tired. 

I had scarcely seated myself at the table, when, glanc- 
ing toward the door, I beheld the most charming picture 
that ever met man’s gaze. 

A slim, graceful figure, clothed in the deepest mourn- 
ing ; raven black hair, curling in little clinging tendrils 
over a broad, low brow ; great pathetic brown eyes, and 
drooping, rosebud mouth. But pen cannot do justice to 
her charm, for it was not merely beauty of face, but there 
was a certain charm in her every movement that was 
irresistible. 

She hesitated a moment, as though she scarcely knew 
where to go, and then coming in, seated herself almost 
opposite me. I glanced at her as often as I dared, and 
once, when her eyes met mine, I fancied there were tears 
in them. 

All the next day a pair of brown eyes would intrude 
themselves between me and my work, and it was with a 
feeling of relief that I found myself in my room again. 
There was not a sound in the next room, but a soft little 
sigh at the window told me my neighbor was in, and 
doubtlessly thinking of the lost mother. 

Mrs. Rodgers had told me her mother was dead, and an 
uncle, her only remaining relative, had brought her here 
until he could arrange a home for them. She also in- 
formed me that she did not think the uncle a very fit 
protector for the young girl, and that she was badly 
in need of friends. 

Again I found her seated opposite me at the table, and 
again I saw the tears. : 

*‘Come into the drawing-room, my dear,” I heard Mrs. 
Rodgers say, as she met the young lady in the hall after 
dinner. ‘I fear you are lonely. Remember, we will 
consider you a most welcome addition to our little 
circle.” 

She thanked Mrs. Rodgers in the sweetest voice that 
I had ever heard, and glided into the room, where I was 
not long in following. 

We were duly presented by our landlady, and gradu- 
ally fell into conversation, I never knew a more grace- 
ful or accomplished woman than Rose Vane. There was 
a charm about her lightest movement, her smallest word. 

This was the beginning of many delightful evenings. 
Long walks in the soft evening twilight ; drives in shaded 
lanes, with the soft Summer air blowing about us, tossing 
her beautiful hair in a thousand little curling rings about 
her sweet face. I write of her as I believed her to be 
then, not as I knew her afterward. 

I think I loved her from the moment I saw her stand- 
ing in the dining-room door, black-robed and lonely. So 
when Autumn tinted all nature with its coloring of scarlet 
and gold, she laid her soft hand in mine and promised to 
become my wife, I was the happiest of mortals. The 





wedding was to be a quiet one, though I would have pre- 
ferred it otherwise. 

*T could not,” my darling had said to me once, when 
speaking of it, ‘‘ have anything but a very quiet wedding 
so soon after dear mother’s death.” 

“Tt shall be as you desire, my love,” I replied, and 
loved her more dearly than before, if that was possible, 
little dreaming of the duplicity being practiced upon me, 

I had arranged for an absence that would give us time 
to visit some of the most notable places in America, but 
here again I found my quiet little bride opposing me. 
She had so much rather go to some quiet place where we 
could be alone together. It would be so much nicer. 
Did I not think so? Of course I did. 

So we found ourselves in a quiet little village of my 
wife’s selecting, where we were not likely to be disturbed 
by old friends or new acquaintances, so out of the way 
it was. 

I never knew my wife to evince the least interest in my 
affairs but once, and that was almost immediately after 
our marriage. She had asked me a great many questions 
about the position I held in the bank, when she suddenly 
exclaimed : 

‘* Why, George, if you are cashier you must understand 
the combinations of the safe containing the money and 
securities of the bank ?” 

“Certainly I do,” I replied. ‘Mr. Ford, the presi- 
dent, and myself, are the only ones who do understand 
them.” 

**Oh, do tell them to me !” she exclaimed, delightedly ; 
and, seeing my hesitation : ‘‘ You need not be afraid to 
tell me. Am I not your wife ?” 

““What do you wish to know for ?” I queried, laugh- 
ingly. 

**T just wondered what it was like. 
tell me, of course,” she replied, coldly. 

I complied with her request, going over the combina- 
tions as rapidly as possible, not wishing her to under- 
stand them. 

*‘Oh, George, you said it so fast, I could not under- 
stand. Do please repeat them again.” 

I did so, changing them this time. 

“You naughty fellow, you changed them!” she cried; 
and to my utter astonishment she repeated word for 
word each as I had given them. 

**T thought you did not hear ?” I replied. 

**T was not sure. But the first was right, was it not ?” 
she persisted. 

** Yes,” I answered, and thought no more about it, 
though Heaven knows I had good reasons to remember 
it afterward. 

We remained in our Arcadian retreat for some time, but 
as I had arranged for a rather long absence, I had also 
arranged to combine business with pleasure, and it was 
absolutely necessary for me to visit several cities before 
my return. Iacquainted my wife with this. She desired 


But you need not 


me to go, leaving her, finish my business, and return for | 
But as I would not listen to such a proposal, she | 


her. 
finally consented to accompany me. 

Our first destination was Niagara, and I was greatly dis- 
appointed that she did not show more enthusiasm when 
visiting this great wonder of nature. I observed then, and 
during all our travels, that my wife, whether in the cars, 
a carriage, or on the street, was always heavily vailed, 
and when I remarked this, and inquired the cause, she 
replied that her eyes were weak, and she wore the vail 
as a protection. 

I could never induce her t» dine publicly ; she always 
insisted on haying all our meals sent to our apartments, 
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and strenuously exacted a promise wherever we stopped 
that I would ask no one to dine with us. 

‘‘Why, my darling, do you wish to live so retired ? 
Nothing, I assure you, would give me more pleasure than 
to present my wife to my friends,” I said, and she re- 
plied that the position of hostess was so new to her and 
she felt so sad about poor mamma, that she was not equal 
to the task ; and she would look so distressed and sad, 
that I had not the"heart to oppose her. 

I shall always believe the woman, wicked as I after- 
ward knew her to be, was really miserable and unhappy 
at the part she was playing. 

Autumn passed away, and the Winter season opened 
with a series of the most brilliant entertainments ever 
given in our city. We came in fora large share of pa- 
tronage—in fact, were invited everywhere—but it was 
with the greatest difficulty I could induce my wife to 
become a participant at these splendid receptions. 

I could not help wondering at this, for she was always 
the most brilliant woman in the assembly, as well as the 
most beautifully dressed. 

Indeed, her dress was a mystery to me ; for, although 
I gave her a liberal supply of money for one in my cir- 
cumstances, I was sufficiently versed in such matters to 
know that such costumes as my wife wore were not pur- 
ehased with the amount of money I gave her; for while 
they were quiet and in the best possible taste, they were 
of the most expensive material to be purchased. 

She was courted and flattered by every one, and the 
amount of admiration she received would have spoiled 
almost any woman. Not so with her; indeed, she had 
often come to me amidst the gayest throng with a look 
in her beautiful face I could not resist, and beg me to 
take her away. 

The last entertainment we attended together is indeli- 
bly impressed on my memory. I had rather opposed 
going, but for once my wife seemed intent on becoming 
a participant. 

«Tt is one of the most aristocratic and exclusive affairs 
of the season,” she urged, ‘“‘and I am really anxious to 
attend, as every one seems to consider it quite an honor 
to receive cards for the De Voe reception.” 

‘Very well, my dear,” I replied. ‘If you really wish 
to go we will consider the matter settled.” 

**You are very kind. Of course, I know all about 
these exclusive affairs,” she said, laughingly. ‘It isa 
place where one generally meets every one.” 

‘“‘ Not at this place, my dear,” I answered. ‘‘ You will 
find this entertainment quite exclusive enough to satisfy 
even your ideas of exclusiveness.” 

The all-important evening arrived. I had been on the 
qui vive for my wife’s costume, as I felt sure her toilet 
would surpass any of her former attempts, and I must 
say I was not a little uneasy, for I was in daily expecta- 
tion of a small mountain of unpaid bills, though as yet 
none had been presented. So if I expected a rather ex- 
pensively attired female, and was mentally calculating 
unpaid bills, imagine my consternation when my wife, 
laying aside her cloak, stood before me rivaling an East- 
ern princess in the richness of her attire. Z 

Her dress was composed of rich black velvet of almost 
priceless yalue, richly brocaded in the most beautiful, 
elaborate and expensive designs ; a comb of curiously 
wrought gold, studded with rubies and diamonds, caught 
up the glossy, raven hair ; a necklace of the purest dia- 
monds encircled her white throat and shone on her 
shapely arms ; a brooch of the same costly gems fastened 
the rich, webby collar, and clasped the belt at her waist. 

A hum of admiration went around the room as we en- 
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tered, and my feelings can vetter be imaginetl than de- 
scribed, Later in the evening, as I was standing partly 
concealed by a curtain, I heard my name pronounced, 
and before I could reveal myself the following conversa- 
tion was wafted to me: 

‘Grayson is going pretty heavy,” said the first speaker. 

“Yes,” answered the other; ‘‘ or his wife is, which is 
about the same.” 

‘* Where will it end 2” 

‘Tn a trip to Canada,” was the laconic reply. 

I moved quickly away, to prevent my knocking the 
fellow down. It was not until we had reached our own 
room that I ventured to inquire the cost of my wife’s 
costume. 

“It cost you nothing,” she replied, shortly, in answer 
to my inquiry. ‘The diamonds were my mother’s, and 
the dress I had before I married you.” 

‘*Well, my dear, I did not mean to find fault, but I did 
not suppose you possessed such expensive jewels, and if 
you will give me the amount of your indebtedness I will 
attend to it at once.” 

‘* Indebtedness !”’ she repeated, in surprise. ‘ Indebt- 
edness! Iam not in debt. I have purchased nothing 
since I have been here.” And then seeming to remember 
herself, she added : ‘‘I did not come to you erttirely pen- 
niless. My mother left me a small portion, amounting to 
a few thousand dollars, which I did not think necessary 
to mention to you.” 

I made no reply, though I cannot say I was exactly 
pleased at my wife’s secrecy. I did not want, nor would 
I have touched, a penny of her money ; but I thought 
she might have done me the honor to tell me she pos- 
sessed the amount. 

The busy season was at hand ; even bankers have their 
busy season, and there was a rush from the hour of open- 
ing until that of closing. On this account I found it one 
evening imperatively necessary for me to remain far 
beyond the usual hour, finishing some work which had 
been neglected in the rush during banking-hours. I was 
too tired when I arrived home to enjoy the exquisite little 
supper my wife had caused prepared, or the bottle of 
champagne, a thing we did not often indulge in, which 
she had ordered for me. 

Although I ate but little and drank but a single glass 
of wine, I had scarcely retired to bed when I became 
alarmingly ill. I requested Rose to call one of the serv- 
ants and dispatch her for a physician, but she declared 
she had a remedy that would effect a cure, and tripped 
away to get it. 

I heard her speaking in a low tone to some one, but 
supposed it to be one of the servants. In a moment she 
came back and administered the medicine she had 
brought, and which afforded immediate relief. 

I soon fell into a heavy slumber, from which I did not 
awake until a late hour the next morning. I was greatly 
annoyed to find how late the hour really was, and I could 
not help asking my wife, in a vexed tone, why she did 
not arouse me at the usual time. 

“ You were so ill, and I thought they could do without 
you for one day,” she answered. 

‘‘But I have the key,” I replied. 

‘‘Has not Mr. Ford a key ?”’ she asked. 

‘“Yes ; but he seldom ever has it, as Iam the first in 
the morning and the last to leave in the evening. Has 
any one been here ?” I asked. 

‘Yes; the boy was here, and I told him you were 
sick.” - 

I afterward learned she had informed him I had not 
been home all night. , 
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By this time I had drank my coffee, donned my outer 
coat, and was ready for the street. 

I was not leng in reaching the bank. Mr. Ford was 
standing just inside as I entered. 

“T am late,” I said ; ‘I was afraid you would have 
trouble in getting in, but I suppose you had your key ?” 

“Yes, I had; but I had no occasion to use it, as some 
one who possesses a key as well as a knowledge of the 
combination, was here before me. In short, we have been 
rol | ved. al 

tobbed ! Had a key and knew the combination ! I was 
sick when I left home, and now my knees trembled under 
me so I could not stand. I 
sank into the nearest chair 


and began to pull at my KGE. 


collar, for I felt that I was 
suffocating and must have 
air. By this time several of 
the clerks had entered. I 
glanced at them and then 
at Mr. Ford. That gentle- 
man was standing with his 
hands thrust in his pockets, 
eying me intently, and then 
suspicion -slowly dawned 
upon me that I was the one 
suspected of the crime. 

Great heavens! This was 
horrible! Circumstances 
were against me, I knew, 
but surely I could prove an 
alibi. 

Just then a person whom 
I recognized as a detective, 
came in. He and Mr. Ford 
had a long interview, and I 
observed the latter from 
time to time shake his head 
as though he could not 
make up his mind to believe 
what the detective was try- 
ing to impress upon him. 

All through the long hours 
of the morning the thought 
kept recurring to my mind, 
** What will Rose say if this 
suspicion reaches her ?” for 
although no word had been 
said, I knew every one sus- 
pected me of the crime. 

I had not been in the habit 
of going home for lunch, but 
this day I turned my steps 
homeward, for I felt this 
was our first trouble and I 
wished to be the one to 
impart the news to her. 

On reaching home, I opened the hall-door softly, and 
hearing the sound of voices and not wishing to disturb 
my wife and her visitor, I entered the library and stepped 
behind a curtain, a position that would enable me to view 
the interior of the drawing-room without myself being 
seen. 

What was my surprise to see my wife sitting in close 
proximity to a dark-haired, dark-eyed man, with any- 
thing but a prepossessing face ; the same, in fact, that I 
had met in the hotel while on our bridal tour, and 
between them was the white beard and wig her uncle had 
worn when on a visit to us. They were talking when I 
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entered, and the first words that reached me were from 
my wife. 
“Do you think they will arrest him ?” she was saying. 
‘‘They can’t very well do anything else,” the man 
replied, ‘‘as no one knew the combination but he and 
the president.” 
‘** Might they not arrest the president ?” 
‘“No; he was there early, and I tell you there was a 
commotion when Grayson did not come. What did you 
tell the boy they sent down ?” queried the man. 
** That he had not been home all night.” 
“Ha! ha! you managed well, my dear. It will net 
us ” (Mentioning the 
exact amount in money and 


. 









securities we had lost). 
Ja «‘And the money ?” he said, 

CY —- a y anxiously. ; 
ie ae ‘‘Ts safe in the false bot- 
= tom of my trunk,” the woman 
 O answered. ‘‘ This is to be my 


last,” she continued, ‘‘ The 
first victim’s time has almost 
expired, and young B—— is 
dying in the penitentiary.” 

I remembered this young 
cashier being tried for this 
offense, and convicted on 
circumstantial evidence, 
though the money was never 


= recovered. 
; What I would have done 
“= I know not, but as I made 


an effort to leave my retreat, 
a voice whispered a most 
peremptory ‘‘ Keep still!” in 
my ear, and glancing up, I 
discovered the detective 14 
had seen with Mr, Ford, in 
the morning. 

He gave a signal at the 
window, and in less than 
two minutes the two plotters 
found themselves under ar- 
rest for bank-robbery. 

A shriek from the woman 
and a curse from the man 
were the last thing I re- 
member hearing. I never 
saw the woman afterward. 
They had their trial and got 
several years in the peniten- 
tiary. 

Yesterday was the fourth 
anniversary, and as I sat 
alone brooding over my 
troubles, a note was handed 
to me. It was from the 
woman, telling me she was dying and asking me to 
come to her, and the paper lying before me contains a 
notice of her death. 

At the trial it was discovered I had been the third 
victim. The other two had gone to the State prison, and 
one of them was in a dying condition when freedom was 
given him. The man, as a pretended relative, disguised 
himself and selected his victim, and then brought the 
woman to finish the job. Of course, the disgraced wife 
had always been allowed to go whither she pleased, and 
in this way they had escaped until this time, when I had 
been so miraculously saved. 
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LUXURIOUS YACHTING, 


By W. P. STEPHENS, 


From the earliest ages and in all conditions of society, 
the necessity for a relaxation from labor and for some re- 
creation that should interrupt and enliven the sterner 
duties of life, has been universally recognized. Unfor- 
tunately, next to the necessity of providing for daily 
wants, war, either in self-defense or in gratification of 
evil passions, was the principal employment of primitive 
man ; and it naturally followed that his sports partook of 
a warlike character. The mimic warfare of the chase is 
prominent among the sports of all savage nations as well 
as their more civilized descendants ; while with it were 
found such field sports as would serve to train the war- 
rior—horsemanship, jousts and mock combats of all 
kinds. 

Until a comparatively recent period such sports have 
flourished, but as society developed, wealth and luxury 
increased, and amusements of a different nature were in- 
troduced. At first, athletic games succeeded contests of 
a more warlike character, resembling the latter, however, 
i. some respects. Strength, skill and endurance were as 
essential to success in the running, wrestling, quoit- 
throwing, and similar sports of the Romans and Greeks, as 
in the combats with weapons that preceded them. With 
the growth of a wealthy class, free from the necessity of 
devoting all their timc to a struggle for existence, there 
arose a demand for something different from the sterner 
sports of primitive nations ; for something well indicated 
by the common word pastime. A marked change also 
took place in the character of the sports, as those for 
whose amusement they were instituted, instead of being 
the participators, were only passive spectators. The ex- 





citement and exhilaration came not from personal exer- 
tion and success, but from witnessing the struggles of 
others ; and at first, as in the contests of the gladiators, 
cruelty and brutality were the chief characteristics, 
changing by degrees under the softening influences of 
civilization ; though even yet too frequently found in 
the modern prize-ring and dog-pit. 

The sports and pastimes of to-day, many and various 
as they are, still depend to a great extent on the element 
of personal competition, but within a very recent period 
another element has been introduced and has taken the 
first place. Bravery, strength, skill, prized by the an- 
cient warrior or athlete, to-day are second to the item of 
speed. The hurry and bustle of the present generation 
leave no time for rest. Work must be done at high- 
pressure, especially in this new land of ours; the busi- 
ness man can spare little time for pleasure, but must 
have it condensed and compact, as he takes his nourish- 
ment in the form of railroad sandwiches and pie in the 
brief ‘ five minutes for refreshments”; and, curious as it 
may seem, the man whose sole business is the pursuit of 
pleasure is in no less of ahurry. ‘Time is of no value to 
him ; but when he travels, the express train and swiftest 
ocean steamer are both too slow. Speed is what he 
wants, and speed he must have, and in this more than in 
any other respect does he differ from the generations of 
idlers who have preceded him. Luxury in apparel, sur- 
roundings, and food, dates back to the emergence of the 
race from the first stages of barbarism, and the epicure 
of 2,000 years back was housed and ciothed even more 
sumptuously than the millionaire of to-day; but the latter 
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has the advantage in the respect of speed. Not only is 
every luxury and convenience at his hand, but he can 
command what is apparently the greatest of all enjoy- 
ments of modern times, in that he can be hurled from 
place to place at a velocity only second to that of a 
cannon-ball, and that also without sacrificing any of his 
com forts. 

Of all the sports open to the man of wealth and leisure 
who desires ease and luxury rather than personal exer- 
tion, yachting offers the greatest advantages, as it has 
the great charm of variety, combined with that strong 
but indefinable attraction which the sea has ior most 
men. The sailing-yacht, in the form of a large schooner, 
has long been the favorite vessel with those to whom time 
and money made the ownership of such a craft possible ; 
and on it, life could be enjoyed as easily and comfortably 
as on shore; but the element of speed, so essential to 
modern enjoyment, was to a great extent absent, being 
dependent solely on the wind; a disadvantage that in 
the earliest days of successful steam navigation caused 
some yacht-owners to turn to the new power for assist- 
ance. When it was first proposed to use steam in yachts, 
nearly sixty years since, a strong objection was made by 
many yachtsmen on the ground that it would degrade 
yachting to the level of trade; and at the same time 
another and more serious obstacle was met with: The 
engines then in use were of a primitive form—non-con- 
densing, and not adapted for marine work—and the coal 
consumption was so great that the expense of running 
deterred many, while the greater part of the most valua- 
ble space in the boat was required for the bulky engines 
and large coal-bunkers. 

With the introduction and improvement of the com- 
pound condensing engine the latter difficulty has disap- 
peared, and the former one long ago ceased to trouble 
the sailing men or the advocates of the new innovation. 

To trace the history and development of the steam- 
yacht, from the first efforts of its originators to the ocean 
queens of to-day—from the little launches of thirty or 
forty tons to the superb ocean steamers enrolled in Ame- 
rican and foreign yacht lists—is not our purpose now ; 
but we shall examine some of the largest and most ele- 
gant of the American fleet. A full list of the various 
classes comprehended under the name _ steam -yacht 
would be a long one, including, as it does, everything 
from the little steam dinghy, fifteen feet long, that swings 
at the davits of many sailing-yachts ; through the large 
family of open launches used everywhere for business 
and pleasure, hunting, camping, exploring ; the larger 
cabin-launches, including torpedo-boats, a very import- 
ant class in themselves ; to the decked vessels provided 
with such accommodations as may entitle them to be 
called yachts. 

The latter boats are used for several distinct purposes : 
for coasting, for short cruises under steam, and for 
Summer homes; for long pleasure cruises around the 
world—as the Sunbeam, the Lancashire Witch, the Mar- 
chesa and the Chazalie; and as special instruments for 
discovery and exploration, as the EKothen, the Kara, 
and the Pandora—afterward the ill-fated Jeanelle. The 
larger vessels are mainly of the class known as aux- 
iliary, rigged so as to be speedy and seaworthy under 
canvas alone, the fires being extinguished for days at a 
time on long voyages. Not only is it desirable to carry 
as little coal as possible, on account of the room required 
to store it and the alterations in trim as so large a por- 
tion of the load is consumed, but on long cruises coal is 
often difficult to obtain, and in many foreign ports is 
very dear, Vessels of this class, in addition to their 





powerful rig, are often fitted with a feathering-screw, the 
blades of which may be turned so as to present little re- 
sistance to the water when sailing; and with the screw 
in this position, fires out, stack lowered on deck, and a 
favoring breeze, they may run off a stretch of several 
thousand miles under sail. On the voyage of the steam- 
yacht Sunbeam around the world in 1876-7, so widely 
known from the log written by Mrs. Brassey, wife of the 
owner, 20,400 miles out of 35,450 were made under sail 
only; while the best day’s run under coal, of 230 miles, 
is eclipsed by one of 298 miles under canvas. The Lan- 
cashire Witch, on her voyage, covered 295 miles in one 
day under sail. 

The modern seagoing steam-yacht is a village, or, more 
properly, a miniature city in very small compass, its ex- 
treme dimensions not exceeding 250 by 30 feet ; but it is 
a community complete in itself. Although not number- 
ing more than fifty or sixty inhabitants, all grades of so- 
ciety and many trades and occupations are represented 
within its iron sides. The first point which claims our 
attention is the hull itself. In all naval construction 
metal is superseding wood, and in steam-yachts of any 
size it has done so almost entirely, The composite 
method of construction—a metal frame planked with 
wood—is sometimes employed, but iron, and of late steel, 
are now used for all parts except deck-sheathing, houses 
and spars. The keel is first laid as for a wooden ship, 
but in this case it is a bar of iron, 7 to 9 inches deep and 
1} to 2 inches thick. To this is riveted at one end the 
stem, and to the other the forging for the stern and 
rudder posts. On this backbone the frames of angle iron 
are set up, until the structure resembles somewhat the 
ribs and spinal vertebre in the human frame. This 
framework is covered with plates of steel or iron } to $ 
inches thick, according to the size of the yacht, which 
are riveted to the frames and to each other. Inside, all is 
securely braced with deck-beams, deck of plate iron, cov- 
ered with wood, stringers, side and bilge keelsons, inter- 


| costals and floors, until an exceedingly rigid structure 


is obtained. Speed is always kept in view in the model 
of such a craft, but she must possess sea-going powers ; 
she must be capable of carrying her load, including a 
large supply of coal, and there must be room for owner 
and guests, as well as engines and boilers. Sailing power 
must not be neglected in the model and ballasting, as two 
or three masts are always provided ; the former usually 
being schooner-rigged, while the three-masters are either 
barks or barkentines. Once on board, the first to be pro- 
vided for are the owner and his guests, for whose conve- 
nience the establishment is kept up. The man who lives 
afloat is limited in two or three details : he cannot have 
the same space allotted to him, no matter how large the 
yacht, that he would have in a house ashore ; he cannot 
have a billiard-table; he cannot keep a horse, though 
an Alderney cow forms one of the ship’s company of 
the Namouna; but outside of these restrictions there is 
little in the way of comfort or luxury that is not within 
his reach afloat as well as ashore; indeed, the more lim- 
ited space often makes possible a more expensive style of 
decoration than it would be within his means to apply to 
a large town house or a country place. The yacht is the 
home of himself and his family for months, and often for 
several years, and must offer them every comfort they 
were accustomed to on shore. Apartments must be pro- 
vided for the owner and his wife, for guests, for servants, 
and perhaps a nursery and playroom for the little ones, 
as in the Sunbeam. Besides the parlor, dining and living 
room, usually in one, there must be bath and state rooms, 
laundry, closets, lockers, and pantries for clothing and 
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stores. A piano is a prime necessity where there is so 
much idle time, and a photographic outfit will require a 
corner for a dark room, The gentlemen must have a 
smoking-room on deck, and in warm climates it may be 
desirable to have temporary sleeping-quarters in the deck- 
houses. In modern steam-yachts the arrangement common 
on ocean steamers, officers and crew forward and pass- 
engers aft, has been reversed. Forward of the engines 
and boilers are the apartments of the owner and guests 
and their servants. Aft of the engines are the cook’s 
department, the officers’ quarters, and the forecastle, if it 
can still be so called ; while a passage, closed at will by 
water-tight doors, joins the two departments. This plan 
has been followed in the Nourmahal, Namouna and Ata- 
lanta, as well as in some English steam-yachts, and has 
the advantage of avoiding the cinders and smoke from 
the engines, as well as all fumes from the galley. 

The officers and crew may be packed in small quarters ; 
servants and cooks be stowed anywhere by an owner who 
wishes to gain additional room for cabins and saloons ; 
but there is one portion, and that the best space in the 
boat, which he cannot encroach on. The space that in a 
sailing-vessel would give a grand saloon, is in a steamer 
imperatively demanded by the vital parts, the motive 
power. Engines, boilers and coal-bunkers must be 
nearly amidships, and must have ample room. These 
considerations cannot be trifled with except by crippling 
the performance of the ship ; and any attempt at undue 
crowding here is as certain in its results as is tight-lacing 
to the human form. Crude and imperfect as the steam- 
engine and propeller of to-day are, when measured by 
the standard of theoretical science, they are the most 
efficient means we possess of applying the power latent 
in water and fuel to the propulsion of vessels. For 








nearly a century the labors of engineers and scientists | 
have been devoted to the problems of the economical | 


generation of power and its conversion into useful work ; 
and while, from one point of view, the results obtained are 
small compared with what science teaches us to expect, 
yet the engine of to-day, placed beside that of the first 
steam-yacht, shows an enormous improvement. Enter- 
ing the companion and descending to the engine-room, 
the central object is the main engine, whose work is to 
turn the screw or wheel which forces the ship through 
the water. The engines usually employed are those 
known as compound condensing with inverted cylinders, 
of the form shown in the accompanying engraving. 





BOILERS ADOPTED FOR PLEASURE-YACHTS, 





MAIN ENGINE OF PLEASURE-YACHT, 


Steam is first admitted by a pipe from the boiler to the 
smaller or high-pressure cylinder, and after doing its 
work there, it passes to the lar~er or low-pressure cylin- 
der, where it expands still further. Thence it passes 
into the condenser, where it finds its way through a 
series of small tubes, around which a current of cold sea- 
water constantly passes, cooling and condensing it into 
water again. From the condenser it is forced into the 
hot-well, whence it is returned in time to the boilers. To 
accomplish all this, other machinery is necessary: an air- 
pump, usually connected to the main engines, and oper- 
ated by them, whose work it ig to preserve a vacuum 
which shall draw the exhaust steam from the low-pres- 
sure cylinder ; and a circulating-pump, as it is called, 
which pumps a constant 
stream of cold water 
the gea, through 
the condenser and out 
again. Besides these 
essentials, other auxili- 
are called into 
play to lighten the labor 
of the crew or to in- 
crease the comforts of 
the saloons. Bilge- 
pumps, communicating 
by pipes with the vari- 
ous water-tight compart- 
ments, offer important 
safeguards against leak- 
age or collision, and 
also serve to empty the 
ballast and waste-water 
tanks in the hold, An- 
other powerful pump 
supplies hose, for 


from 


aries 
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THE ‘ NAMOUNA.”— COMMODORE JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


washing decks or in case of fire; and a third forces fresh 
water to all parts of the yacht. Steam does the steering 
by means of a small independent engine near the pilot- 
house ; another engine forward operates the capstan and 
winches, raising the anchor, hoisting boats, coals or 
stores on board, and doing any pulling and hauling on 
deck. A steam-hoist lifts out all the ashes, steam-gear 
starts, stops or reverses the main engine, and an inde- 
pendent engine is arranged to turn the latter when in 
port, for repairs or similar purposes. Steam heats and 
it is led through pipes to radi- 
ators in all parts, it operates a blower, whose duty is 
to force fresh air through the hold 
operates the ice - machine, which 
supply of ice 

in any celi- | intent 
mate. A small 
engine and 
dynamo,also_ | 
in the engine- 
room, supply 
the electric 
current for 
the numerous 
lamps that 
light the ship. 
In short, 
steam is pres- 
ent every- 
where, down 
to the boats | 
at the davits, | 
one or two of 
which are fit- | 
ted with small | 
engines and | ieee: 
boilers). In '—— 
the engine- 


cools the entire ship ; 


or cabins, and it also 
furnishes a constant 

















room of a well-kept yacht, neatness and cleanliness prevail 
everywhere, in spite of the presence of oil and grease. Pol- 
ished steel and brass, bright woodwork, and everything in 
perfect order, are indications of a proper head to the 
engine department. No less necessary, but scarcely as 
inviting, is the boiler-room, where the power is generate2 
that keeps all in motion. The boilers, usually two in 
number, are of several forms. The most common is the 
horizontal tubular, a cylindrical shell in which are the 
fire-boxes, while above them are the tubes, two to three 
inches in diameter. The smoke and flame finds its way 
to a chamber at the back end of the boiler, into which 
one end of the tubes open, thence through the tubes, 
which are surrounded by water, to the front end, where 

they issue into 
; the base of the 
stack or fu n- 
nel, As steam 
is always need- 
ed, whether 
the yacht is 
under way or 
at anchor, a 
small donkey- 
boiler is also 
provided to 
supply the 
dynam o-en- 
gine, steam- 
| windlass, ice- 
machine and 
heating -appa- 
ratus. Near 
| the boilers are 
the bunkers 
| 
H 





containing 
coal for im- 
mediate use, 
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while a large supply is con- 
tained in the hold. 
Wherever the quarters of 
the captain, engineer and 
officers are placed, they are 
always handsomely fitted 
up with wardroom or mess- 
room, separate staterooms 
and bathroom, and the crew 
and firemen are more com- 
fortably lodged than in any 
other class of steam-vessel. 
The steward’s department 
is a most important one on 
a pleasure craft of this 
kind, where a table is laid 
that would not disgrace any 
‘cordon bleu” ashore, No 
ship’s galley, nor the com- 
pact stove of a sailing- 
yacht, has a place here, but 
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a a tyes" eae bows, is a .ocker where the 
crew's hammocks are 
stowed, and below which is 
® space for cables. A water- 
tight door (n) in the bulk- 
head gives access to the 
forecastle, where are berthed 
the crew and firemen, 
lockers being provided for 
their clothes. Opening on 
the forecastle, which is 
reached by a companion on 
deck, is a storeroom (1), 
another stateroom with two 
berths (2), and, opposite to 
it, the first officer’s room (8) 
and watercloset (7), while 
at (4) is the forward galley. 
Passing through a door in 
the bulkhead, we come to 
the cabin galley (5), with 
iinet - : the steward’s room (38), 





THE ‘‘ UTOWANA.”— MR. W. E. CONNOR, pantry (6), cook’s room (9), 


a specially designed range, 
similar to those used in 
large hotels, fitted with 
shining coppers and tanks, 
is the central point around 
which chef, pastry - cooks 
and scullions gather in the 
preparation of repasts which 
bear little resemblance to 
the traditional sea fare. 
Ice - boxes, larders, wine- 
closets and pantries innum- 
erable form the the outlying 
dependencies of this little 
kingdom, over which and 
his subordinates the 
white-capped chef or stew- 
ard reigns supreme. 

The plan given on page 
26 will illustrate the gene- 
ral arrangement of a large 
English steam-yacht. Fore- 
most of all, in the extreme 
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and captain’s room (10). On the port side of the engine 
and boiler space (12), is a passage (16), closed if needed 
by doors (x ») in the bulkheads. Next to it is a bunker 
(17), and two storerooms (18 and 19), On the starboard 
side of the engine-room is the oilers’ washroom (11), 
bunker (13), engineer’s room (14), and owner’s bathroom 
(15). At (20), and also under the main stairs, are water- 
closets, and at (21) a passage in which open the state- 





rooms and main saloon, The owner's stateroom (22) is 


the large and powerful steam-launch to a little shore 
dinghy. 

Let us turn now to an actual example of an American 
steam-yacht, the Nourmahal, largest in size of the steam 
pleasure fleet of the world. This yacht, owned by Mr. 
William Astor, and built for him, in 1884, by Cramp & 
Son, of Philadelphia, from the designs of Mr. Gustave 
Hillman, is the first steel yacht built in America, Sur- 
passing in size the ocean steamers of a few years ago, sho 
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fitted with a dressing-table, and drawers next to the 
stairs at (7); a burean (e), against the engine-room bulk- 
head ; a stationary washbowl (c), and a swinging-bed (0), 
while a door opens into the bathroom (15). In the ad- 
joining cabin (23) is a swinging-bed with shelves and 
drawers at the head, a writing-table (/), washstand (c), 
wardrobe (f), and a dressing-table next to the stairs. 
The two staterooms (24 and 25) are similarly furnished, 
but smaller. The main saloon (26) is fitted with a book- 
case (i) in each corner, beneath each of them being small 
closets or chests of drawers. On each side is a sofa with 
a swinging-table, weighted so as to be always level, in 
front of it. In the after bulkhead is a handsome stove or 
grate (J), and opposite to it, at (g), is a buffet and mirror. 
The ladies’ cabin (27) is in the stern, and around the 
after end runs a wide, cushioned seat (m), above which 
on each side is a berth (a). Back of each berth is a large 
locker with shelves and paneled doors, and at the head 
of each, a locker with washstand under it. In the hold, 
under the cabin-floors, fore and aft, is a large space con- 
taining water-tanks, coal, ice, ship’s and steward’s stores, 
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also excels, in the richness of her fittings and complete- 
ness of her appointments, any other yacht in our waters, 
if not in the world. Her length on deck is 232 feet, and 
on waterline, 221 feet, with a beam of 30 feet; depth of 
hold, 18 feet 7% inches, and draft, 15 feet when coaled and 
provisioned, Steel is used everywhere in the hull, the 
keel and keelson, in one piece, being 32 by § inches. The 
plating of the hull is from } to § inches thick, and double- 
riveted ; while the decks and deck-houses are also of 
steel, the upper deck sheathed with white pine, and the 
lower with yellow pine, the houses and bulwarks being 
covered with mahogany to correspond with the skylights 
and companions. The rig, as shown in the sail-plan, is 
that of a bark with square topsails and topgallant sails on 
the fore and main masts. On deck forward is a deck- 
house and bridge, as in all ocean steamers. On the 
bridge is a wheel connected to the steam-steering gear, 
together with speaking-tubes, bells and electric signals to 
the engineer. The large expanse of deck is broken only 
by the necessary skylights and companions, the engine- 
room hatches and the deckhouse, all of mahogany; while 
the waterways and rail 
are of teak, the rich 
colors of the two woods 
being well set off by 
contrast with the brass- 
work about the deck 
and the polished steel 
of the six rifled pivot- 
guns. The fore-end of 
the deckhouse beneath 
the bridge is used as 





a social hall (1), and is 








finished in Queen Anne 





SAIL-PLAN OF STEAM-YACHT ‘‘ NOURMAHAL,”’ WILLIAM B. ASTOR, OWNER. 


and numerous other supplies, besides a space for the 
steam-launch, where it may be lowered and safely stored 
on a long cruise, to be hoisted out when a stay in harbor 
is decided on. 

Two or three details we have missed on our trip 
about the ship; somewhere below, generally in the 
vestibule at the foot of the main staircase, is the 
armory—a choice collection of bright weapons, rifles and 
revolvers; and on deck the peaceful appearance that 
prevails is rather disturbed by the presence of half a 
dozen rifled steel breech-loaders, each swung-in close to 
the bulwarks beside its closed port. At the davits along- 
side, swing five or six boats of various descriptions, from 


style in mahogany, 
being fitted up with 
comfortable seats and chairs, making a pleasant shelter 
in bad weather. Aft of the social hall is the chartroom 
(3), fitted with tables, charts and nautical instruments ; 
while between it and the social hall is the main staircase 
(2), of carved mahogany, opening below into a long pas- 
sage, at the fore end of which is the ladies’ saloon (12), 
and at the after end the main saloon (4), while from it 
open staterooms and other apartments. The hull of the 
vessel is divided by watertight bulkheads (a a) into com- 
partments, each bulkhead being fitted with iron doors 
screwing tightly against rubber packing, making them 
watertight when closed. The bulkhead nearest the bow 





is built with special care, as the danger from collision is 
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greatest at that point, and it is expected that even if the 
bow were entirely destroyed, as has happened in some 
ocean steamers, the vessel would still float securely. 
Forward of this bulkhead is a storeroom for cables, and 
here also is placed the steam-windlass for raising the 
anchor, the compartment being accessible only from the 
deck. 

Entering again by the main staircase and starting at 
the after side of this bulkhead on a tour around the min- 
iature world, the first apartment (13) is a stateroom for 
the maids, next to which isa bathroom. Abaft, there is 
another stateroom (11), and next the ladies’ cabin (12). 
The former apartments are handsomely finished in ash, 
in Eastlake style, but the latter, 14 feet long and 18 feet 
wide, is furnished very differently, in Louis XV. style, 
white and gold only, with portiéres of heavy red silk 
damask, the two sofas being covered with the same ma- 
terial. A moquette carpet of light and pleasing design 
covers the floor, and from the ceiling hangs a handsome 
chandelier. One side of the room is partly filled by a 
carved mantel and mirror, while the remainder of the 
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furniture, piano, table, secretary and bookcases are of 
rosewood. Aft of this room is a stateroom (10), 11 feet 
by 6 feet 6 inches, finished in sycamore wood, the decora- 
tions being similar to those in Mr. Astor’s rooms. It is 
ffirnished with a large double bedstead, a wardrobe, and 
a folding washstand. Opposite to it is another stateroom 
(9), 8x9 feet, and abaft this another (8), 9 feet square, 
the former finished in maple and the latter in oak, A 
third stateroom (6) is situated just forward of the main 
saloon, and is 9x7 feet, finished in cherry. Each of 
these rooms is elegantly fitted up with berths, drawers, 
washstands with running water, wardrobes and electric 
lights and bells. On the port side, between two of the 
rooms, is the toilet and bath room (14), finished in red 
cedar, with linen-lockers, bathtub and all conveniences. 
The apartments of Mr. Astor include three rooms on 
the starboard side, just forward of the main saloon. The 
largest room (5) is 12 feet square, and from it opens an 
alcove, 7 feet square, in which is a large and handsome 
bedstead, all being curtained off at will from the other 
room. The smaller room (7) is 9x10 feet, also fitted as a 
bedroom, while between the two is a bathroom (15), 
finished in red cedar with tiles on the floor and partly up 
the sides. The furniture and hangings are all of blue, 
the woodwork of both statarooms being of mahogany. 
The main saloon (4) is 28 feet wide and 20 feet long, a 
size that affords an opportunity to the decorator for the 
fullest display of his art. By day it is lighted by a large 
skylight in the deck, and at night by a ehandelier of 
Moorish design, of gold bronze and oxidized silver, with 
oil and electric lamps. In other parts of the room are 


fitted four oil and the same number of electric lamps. 
The room is finished in Moorish style with white mahog- 
any, a rare and expensive wood, its natural beauty being 
greatly heightened by artistic carving. 

Both the ceiling and the iron deck-beams are cased 
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with this wood, and the panels between the beams are 
handsomely frescoed. A large extension-table of red 
mahogany is placed in the centre of the room, and on the 
after side is a handsome mirror, while in each corner is a 
cabinet of elaborate design, Aft of the saloon and sepa- 
rated by an iron bulkhead, is the boiler-room, and 
further aft is the engine-room, the steward’s department 
being near by. The first room entered on our way aft is 
the pantry (19), opening into the saloon, while abaft it 
is the steward’s room (18). In these two rooms are 
dressers for china and silver, linen-lockers, glass-racks, 
closets for stores, refrigerator, and sink for dishes. Aft 
of these, and connecting them with the galley, is a scul- 
lery (25) for the cooking utensils, The galley itself (22 
extends almost across the ship, a room for the cooks (26) 
being divided off on the port side, beneath which, in the 
hold, is the ice-machine, The galley is finished in ash, 
with a tile floor. A large range is placed against ths 
engine-room bulkhead, and near it is a condenser for 
fresh water. Passing to the engine department, at its 
fore end are found four steel boilers (21), each 12 feet 
long and 8 feet 3 inches 
diameter, placed fore 
and aft, the fire-room 
being between them. 
These boilers are simi- 
lar to those shown in 
the drawing, all uniting 
at the base of the stack. 
At the extreme forward 
end of the boiler-space 
is a small donkey- 
boiler, supplying steam 
for the electric light, heating, etc., when the large boilers 
are not in use, and near it is the steam-steering-gear. 

At the port side is a blower-engine (16), furnishing air 
to the fires or to ventilate the vessel, and also a dynamo 
and engine (17) for the electric lamps. The coal is car- 
ried largely in the hold, but at each side of the boilers are 
bunkers of 80 tons total capacity. In the engine-room is 
an inverted compound engine (24) with two cylinders, 
one of 34 and one of 60 inches diameter and 36 inches 
stroke, driving a four-bladed wheel 12 feet diameter and 
19 feet pitch. From the engine-room opens a stateroom 
for the two oilers (23). The quarters of the officers and 
men are aft of the galley, the former being grouped 
around the wardroom (27). Abaft this room is the offi- 
cers’ messroom (38), into which opens the captain’s cabin 
(36), while opposite is the chief-engineer’s room (37). A 
bathroom (35) is placed on the starboard side; and oppo- 
site is the pantry (34). The staterooms 28 to 33 are for 
the other officers and the steward. The wardroon, is 
finished in cherry and the other rooms in oak, all being 
in the Eastlake style. The forecastle is situated abaft 
the after bulkhead, having a separate double companion 
on deck. To port are berths, closets, and a washroom, for 
twelve firemen and coal-passers, and to starboard are 
similar quarters for twelve seamen. Here, as elsewhere 
throughout the vessel, everything is finished in the finest 
manner. 

A large and important part of the vessel we have 
as yet overlooked entirely, the lower hold, in which 
stores, coal, water, and supplies of all kinds, are stored 
away. Forward are the chain-lockers, then two tanks, 
each holding fifteen tons, for water-ballast admitted from 
the sea or for waste water from the cabins to be pumped 
overboard. Aft, and also above these tanks, is a store- 
room for provisions, and near by are two tanks of fresh 


water (3,000 gallons) for the cabins. Still further aft, 
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VICTOR HUGO'S BIRTHPLACE, GRAND RUE, BESANCON.— SEE PAGE $1. 


under the main saloon and staterooms, are bunkers for | and graceful appearance, the strength of her construction 
200 tons of coal, besides the bunkers near the boilers. | everywhere apparent, or the luxury and elegance of her 
Under the officers’ quarters and galley are storerooms for | decorations and fittings. The length on deck is 226 feet 
wines, vegetables and meat, the refrigerating-chamber of | 10 inches ; on waterline, 217 feet ; beam, 26 feet 4 inches ; 








the ice-machine, and also 
the coal for the galley, 
and a 500-gallon water- 
tank. Still aft of these 
is a storeroom for the 
steward’s department and 
additional tanks for fresh 
water, while in the run 
under the forecastle is a 
large space for the stor- 
age of ship’s stores and 
gear. As yet the Nour- 
mahal has made no long 
cruises, being but a year 
old. 

The most widely known 
of American steam yachts, 
especially as a cruiser, is 
the Namouna, owned by 
Commodore James Gor- 
don Bennett, of the New 
York Yacht Club. Built 
in 1882, by Ward & Stan- 
ton, of Newburgh, N. Y., 
from designs by Mr. St. 
Clare J. Byrne, the Eng- 
lish naval architect, she 
has crossed and recrossed 
the Atlantic and the Bay 
of Biscay, and firmly 
established her reputa- 
tion as an ocean cruiser. 
In looking over her, one 
scarcely knows what to 
edmire most, her stately 








ESCUTCHEON ON THE HOUSE, 


depth of hold, 16 feet 
2 inches; and draft, 14 
feet 3 inches. Her deck- 
houses and bulwarks are 
of iron, as is the entire 
hull; but they are all 
sheathed with teak wood. 
Her rig is a three-masted 
schooner, with gaff-sails 
without booms. The 
deck - house contains, be- 
sides the main staircase, 
a smoking -room, chart- 
room, and an extra state- 
room. Starting below, 
at the bow, the forward 
rooms are for the ser- 
vants, near them being a 
number of store-rooms, 
lockers and closets. Abaft 
these are four staterooms, 
a toilet and bath room; 
and still further aft, the 
ladies’ saloon, a room 
fourteen feet long and 
twenty feet wide. Above 
the dado of hard wood, 
polished, the sides of the 
room are covered with 
cretonne. Cabinets, book- 
case and writing-desk, of 
light and fanciful design, 
and a piano specially 
made for the room, give 
it an air of coziness and 
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VICTOR HUGO’S HOME, AVENUE D’EYLAU. 


Abaft the 


elegance equal to a lady’s boudoir ashore. 
ladies’ saloon, on one side are two large staterooms 


and on the other the owner’s room, 24x18 feet.. Except 
the lack of windows and the presence of the skylight, 
there is little to indicate that one is on board ship. A 
large bedstead, a chest of drawers, a dressing-table, and 
other furniture, are all exquisitely carved, as is the 
woodwork 
and paneling 
of the room. 
The bath- 
room, adjoin- 
ing, is lined 
on the floor 
and sides 
with tiles, 
the bathtub 
being be- 
neath a trap- 
door in the 
floor. Both 
rooms are 
finished with 
curtains and 
hangings of 
rich ma- 
terials and 
soft colors. 
The main 
saloon is the 
finest of all 
the apart- 
ments, a gem 
of decorative 
art. It is 


VICTOR HUGO WELCOMING CHILDREN. 


finished in English oak richly carved, a dado of which 
runs round the four sides, and above which they are cov- 
ered with lincrusta embossed in light and elegant designs. 
The iron deck-boa curse, appear in the cabin-ceil- 
ing, but they also az+ cased in oak, and between them tho 
panels are colore \ a deep blus, on which ground golden 
fishes and marine monsters disport themselves. The 
room is 
lighted part- 

ly by the 
sidelights, 

but mainly 

by a large 

dome sky- 
light of 
crackle glass, 

fitted with 

. ||  richcurtains, 
~~ qi \ which mo4d- 
A erate the 

\ i glare A 

i chandelier of 
novel and 
striking d e- 
sign, and fit- 
ted with elec- 
tric lamps, 
hangs from 
the centre of 
the ceiling. 
The greater 
part of one 
side is occu- 
pied by a 
mantel of 
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carved oak, extending from floor to ceiling, supported on 
each side by a dolphin, also carved in oak. Below it is 
a fireplace and a very handsome grate. The floor is of 
inlaid wood in tasteful designs, the centreecovered with 
rugs. A large bookcase, mirrors and sideboard, with a 
table under the skylight, and sofas at the sides, complete 
the furniture. The vestibule, joining the saloon and 
staircase, also serves as an armory, being fitted with 
racks of polished weapons in addition to the four steel 
Hotchkiss guns on deck. From it open other staterooms 
and the butler’s pantry, the latter opening into the cabin 
galley, on the port side of the engine-room. 

In the latter are the engines, double-cylinder com- 
pound, having two high-pressure cylinders, each 23 
inches in diameter, and two low-pressure, 42 inches diam- 
eter and 28 inches stroke. Besides the main engines, a 
small one drives the dynamo, furnishing a current to 
150 electric lamps in various parts of the ship ; another 
operates the condensing-apparatus, capable of furnishing 
500 gallons of water each day ; and a third pumps the 
water under pressure to the staterooms and galleys. The 
two boilers are of steel, inches thick, and are cylindrical 
in shape, 11 feet long and 13 feet diameter. The shaft, of 
11 feet diameter, carries a wheel of 11 feet 6inches. Abaft 
the engines are the quarters of the officers and crew, each 
entered by a separate companion from the deck. The 
former include a handsomely furnished wardroom, 18x10 
feet, finished in maple and chestnut, from which open five 
staterooms, with a messroom, toilet and bath rooms, lock- 
ers and closets, giving ample accommodations for the cap- 
tain, engineer, and their assistants. Next to the officers’ 
quarters is the ship’s galley, where all the cooking for the 
ship’s company is done. Near the galley are lodged the 
ship’s cooks, steward and messboys; while aft of all is 
the forecastle, as by usage it may still be called, though 
situated aft instead of forward. To starboard are berths 
for fourteen seamen, and to port for six firemen and two 
coal-passers, both apartments bein; finished in hard 
woods, neat, clean and comfortable, with washrooms and 
all conveniences. Many minor details which we have not 
noticed serve to make life on board as easy and luxuri- 
ous as if on shore, and nothing is omitted that can add to 
the comfort of the owner and his guests, or even of the 
humblest member of the crew. 

The trio of large steam-yachts in the American fleet is 
completed by the Atglania, an iron vessel, barkentine 
rigged, built in 1883, for Mr. Jay Gould, of New ‘York, by 
Cramp & Son, of Philadelphia. Although of less tonnage 
than the the Nourmahal, she enjoys the distinction of being 
the longest private pleasure-yacht afloat, her entire length 
being 250 feet. On the waterline she is 253 feet 3 inches, 
with a beam of 26 feet 4 inches, a depth of hold of 16 feet, 
and a draft of 13 feet. Her engines, of the type already 
described, have one cylinder of 30 inches and one of 60, 
with a stroke of 30 inches. The shaft is 10} inches diam- 
eter, with a wheel of 10 feet diameter and 15 feet pitch, 
having four blades. The general arrangements are similar 
to those of the Yourmahal and Namouna ; owner's apart- 
ments, staterooms and saloon forward and ship’s company 
aft. The main saloon, 21x25 feet, is finished almost en- 
tirely in oak. The oak floor has an inlaid border of 
mahogany and sycamore, and the panels on the sides and 
ceiling are all carved, as are the oaken chairs and tables. 
The room is furnished like most modern drawing-rooms, 
piano, mantel, mirrors, and electric chandelier ; the pre- 
vailing tints of the hangings and draperies being gray 
and olive. 

Next to the saloon are the owner’s rooms, the larger 
finished in mahogany, while from it opens a smaller. 








Forward of these are eight staterooms for guests, besides 
servants’ quarters, store and bath-rooms. Abaft the 
engines are the officers and crew, and in the hold are 
coal, water and stores. The latest addition to our steam- 
fleet, though among the smaller of the seagoing class, is 
worthy of special mention as a marked departure from 
American models. The Wanda, the first steel yacht 
built in New York, was lately launched from the yard of 
Piepgrass & Pine, who built her for Mr. William Wood- 
ward, of New York, from the designs of Mr.John Harvey. 
Her length is 127 feet on waterline (143 feet over all), 
and her beam is only 18 feet ; while she draws over 10 
feet. In model she is very deep and sharp, resembling 
an English cutter rather than an American steam-yacht, 
and with the long overhanging stern of the former. Her 
sides are of }-inch steel, with rail, skylight and fittings of 
teak. On deck is a wheelhouse, the after portion of 
which contains the galley. The officers and crew are all 
forward and the owner aft. The ongine is of 20 and 38 
inches diameter and 24 inches stroke, and the wheel is of 
8 feet diameter. The Wandais rigged as a two-masted 
schooner with lug sails, the smokestack being hinged so 
as to turn down when under canvas alone. 

Still another new vessel will soon be added to the 
fleet—a steel steamer, now building on the Clyde for an 
American owner. She is 200 feet on waterline, 27 feet 
beam, 17 feet depth of hold, and 14 feet 2 inches draft. 
The engines of this vessel will be a novelty in this 
country, being of the triple expansion type, the steam 
passing from the second cylinder into a third before 
being exhausted into the condenser. She will have 
three masts, and a large sail area. 

It is interesting to compare with the large yachts de- 
scribed the latest of the English steam-yachts, launched 
this Spring for Mr. N. B. Stewart ; whose former yacht of 
the same name, Amy, was purchased by an American 
yachtsman, Mr. E. D. Morgan, Jr., last Fall, and is now 
in the Pacific on a cruise around the world. The new 
Amy is of steel, with five watertight compartments, and 
is 212 feet on waterline, 28 feet 2 inches beam, and 19 feet 
depth of hold. The decks are of yellow pine, and all the 
houses and fittings on deck are of teak. The forward 
deck-house contains the main staircase, a toilet-room and 
the galley ; and in a second house, abaft the engines, are 
the chart-room, after-companion, and a second toilet- 
room. Forward of the engines is the main saloon, 18x26 
feet 6 inches. The owner’s room, 12x17 and 12x13 feet, 
adjoin it, and forward are five other staterooms, while in 
the extreme bow are the crew’s quarters. Abaft the 
engines is a drawing-room, and next to it are four state- 
rooms for guests, while aft of these are the officer's 
quarters and steward’s and cook’s rooms. The motive 
power includes a compound engine, with cylinders of 
29 and 58 inches, and 36 inches stroke, and a cylindrical 
boiler of steel, fired at both ends. 

We give also sketches of yachts belonging to wealthy 
Americans, which may be considered as specimens of 
the popular types: the Rahda, Mr. J. H. Seymour ; 
Stranger, Mr. E. 8. Jaffrey; Utowana, Mr. W. E. Connor ; 
and Sentinel, Mr. J. L. Aspinwall. : 

American steam-yachting, after some years of a desul- 
tory existence, has at length found a substantial recog- 
nition and support in the new American Yacht Club 
founded last year, the only club in the world devoted 
entirely to steam-yachting. Though so lately established, 
they have taken a hearty interest in all questions per- 
taining to steam navigation and development, and under 
their care a promising future is opened to this once 
despised branch of yachting. 
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LOOKING BACK. 
By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs, 


Au, but to be 

Once more alone with thee, 

What treasure would I give 

Again to live 

As in the days when thou didst gladden me! 
I am grown old: 

In this thought-burdened brain, 

In each still beating vein, 

The life that erewhile nourished me is cold 
O Love! I die, 

But thou, new-born, dost fly 

Aloft on wings irradiate with gold, 

Into yon skies that hold 

The fountains of the soul’s eternity. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


No orner man of this century has had so many claims 
upon the affection of the French people as Victor Hugo, 
and no other has won such glory as, falling upon the 
pathway of the enfant sublime at its beginning, has lighted 
it with growing radiance to the end. In his character 
and his works he stood the heroic epitome of his race. 
Noble by birth and by nature ; a democratic aristocrat ; 
fierce foe of the despot, and tender minister to the out- 
cast and poor ; orator with a tongue of flame ; enthusias- 
tic statesman, visionary in the eyes of the practical, but 
ready to go and remain in exile for his convictions ; god- 
father of romance, poet of sentiment and satire, chivalry 
and passion; humanitarian, lover of children, and ideal 
exponent of ‘‘L’Art d’étre Grandpére ”’—all these, and 
much more, was Victor Hugo, whose birthdays of late 
years have been national festivals, and around whose 
house during his last hours whispering throngs gathered, 
paying the final tribute of a people’s love. 

Victor Hugo died on Fridiy, May 22d. He was eighty- 
three years old on his last birthday, the 26th of February, 
the year of his birth being 1802, and his birthplace, Be- 
sangon. He was the youngest of three sons of General 
Hugo, who served with distinction through Napoleon’s 
campaign in Italy and Spain. Madame Hugo and her 
children followed the general into both countries ; thus 
their early years were spent amid strange sights and 
scenes, following the fortunes of war. Afterward, young 
Victor Hugo entered a preparatory school in Paris with a 
view to entering the Polytechnic later on. He was fifteen 
years old when he aspired to the prize offered by the 
Academy for the best poem on the advantages of study, 
and the prize was withheld because of his youth, and be- 
cause the dignitaries of the institution took offense at 
one of the passages in the work, which they considered 
to be too presumptuous. However, two years later, he 
carried off two prizes at the Academy of Floral Games, 
and in 1821 his first volume of lyrical poems appeared, 
which not only confirmed the high regard in which many 
of the most eminent men in France held his genius, but 
uso obtained for him a pension of 300 francs from 
Louis XVIII. This pension enabled him to marry Adéle 
Foucher, the young girl for whom he had conceived a 
romantic affection at the tender age of five, and who, 
at a time when poverty and other difficulties stood in the 
way of marriage, never faltered in her affection. 

The first volume of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Odes and Ballads” 
appeared in 1822, and his tales, ‘‘ Hans of Iceland,” and 
‘*Bug-Jargal,” were written about this time. In 1826 he 
published a second volume of ‘‘ Odes and Ballads,” which 
exhibited a change in his political and literary opinions, 
and in 1827 he composed his drama, ‘‘Cromwell.”_ In 





1829 he published his ‘‘ Last Days of a Condemned Crim- 
inal,” the terrific interest of which secured it an immense 
success. M. Hugo prepared a further attack on the stiff 
and unnatural style of French dramatic literature in his 
‘“*Hernani.” It was first played at the ThéAtre Frangais, 
February 26th, 1830, and caused a scene of riotous con- 
fusion. The Academy went so far as to lay a complaint 
against his attempted innovations at the foot of the 
throne. Charles X. sensibly replied that ‘‘in matters of 
art he was no more than a private person.” Shortly after 
the Revolution of July, 1830, his ‘‘Marion de Lorme,” 
which had been suppressed by the censorship under the 
Restoration, was brought out with success. ‘‘Le Roi 
s’amuse” was performed at the Théitre Frangais in 
January, 1832, and the day after its production was in- 
terdicted by the Government. 

Owing to popular prejudice and to the cabals of his 
rivals, Hugo’s first dramas did not succeed. At length, 
‘‘Lucréce Borgia,” the first of his dramas written in 
prose, came out at the Théitre de la Porte Saint-Martin, 
with Mlle. Georges as Lucréce, and Frédéric Lemaitre as 
Gennaro, and was a brilliant success. ‘‘ Marie Tudor,” 
** Angelo,” and ‘‘ Esmeralda” followed in quick succes- 
sion. The latter drama was founded on Hugo’s novel, 
‘“Nétre Dame de Paris,” but did not share the success of 
that work, being hissed off the stage. ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” writ- 
ten in 1836 for the opening of the new theatre established 
by Alexandre Dumas, Victor Hugo, and other supporters 
of the Romantic movement, met with great success, 
Lemaitre playing the title rdle. To this succeeded ‘‘ Les 
Burgraves ” at the Comédie Francaise. The piece was 
hissed, but ran its course in spite of opposition. The 
author, tired out with the fierce struggles and petty an- 
noyances which beset the path of a dramatic author, now 
abandoned the stage and turned his attention to other 
works. In 1841 he was received a member of the French 
Academy, and soon after he was raised to the peerage of 
King Louis Philippe. 

After the coup d’élat of 1851, Victor Hugo refused the 
amnesty offered by Napoleon III., rejected with scorn 
the triumph of Imperialism and went into a voluntary 
exile for nineteen years. In this time of exile (from 
Jersey first and afterward from Guernsey) his most bril- 
liant successes were achieved. His prose works during 
this period include ‘‘ Les Misérables,” ‘‘ Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer,” ‘#L’Homme qui Rit,” and ‘‘ Quatre-vingt 
Treize”; his poems, ‘‘Napoléon le Petit,” ‘* Les Chiati- 
ments,” ‘La Légende des Siécles,” ‘‘ Chansons des Rues 
et des Bois,” and ‘‘ Les Contemplations.” They were all 
published in Belgium, their sale being prohibited in 
France under the Empire. It cannot be doubted that 
the influence of some of these works in preparing the 
overthrow of Napoleon III. was very great. Victor Hugo 
refused to avail himself of the general amnesty issued 
August 15th, 1859. On the fall of the Empire, however, 
he hastened back to his native country, entered heartily 
into the Republican movement, and was returned to the 
National Assembly at Bordeaux, which he quitted in dis- 
gust, sending on March 9th, 1871, the following charac- 
teristic letter to the President, M. Grévy: ‘‘ Three weeks 
ago the Assembly refused to hear Garibaldi; to-day it 
refuses to hear me. I resign my seat.” M. Hugo then 
repaired to Brussels, but the Belgian Government, 
alarmed by his violent writings, and his avowed sym- 
pathy with the Communists, expelled him from the 
country. He then sought refuge in the seclusion of the 
little town of Vianden, in Luxemburg, where he com- 
posed ‘‘L’Année Terrible.” Returning to Paris in July, 
1871, he pleaded earnestly for the lives of Rossel, Ferre, 








and the other Commn- 
nists, to no effect. He 
accepted the mandit im- 
pératif in the following 
elections, but M. Vautrian 
defeated him. M. Victor 
Hugo has given an ac- 
count of this period of 
his career in ‘‘ Actes et 
Paroles, 1870-71-72,” pub- 
lished in 1872. Collec- 
tions of his lyrics, which 
were published from time 
to time, bore the titles : 
“Les Rayons et les 
Ombres,” “‘ Les Vaix In- 
térieures,” ‘‘ Les Feuilles 
d’Automne,” ‘‘ Chants du 
Crépuscule,” etc. 

Victor Hugo’s literary 
works brought him a 
moderate fortune, and his 
latter years were spent in 
a pleasant house on the 
outskirts of Paris, in an 
avenue named in his 
honor. The celebration 
of his birthday there, in 
February last, is still 
fresh in remembrance. 
All Paris turned out to 
greet him, from all over 
the world he received 
letters and messages of 
congratulation, and 
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altogether the affair, 
being the spontaneous 
tribute of the people to 
the merits of an humble 
citizen, was unprece- 
dented and extraordinary. 

In his domestic life, 
Victor Hugo passed 
through many sorrows, 
losing one after the 
other his beloved wife, 
his eldest daughter and 
his two sons. His daugh- 
ter Adéle is in an insane 
asylum. The elder 
of the sons, Charles 
Hugo, former editor of 
Le Rappel, left two 
children, the ‘‘ Georges et 
Jeanne ” of the ‘* Grand- 
pére’s” later poems. In 
his peaceful Parisian 
home, these two children 
were the consolation and 
delight of the great man 
of genius who has just 
departed, full of years 
and honor. 

A well-known picture, 
which we reproduce, re- 
presents him with his two 
pets, one on either knee ; 
and the last words he 
uttered were, ‘ Adieu, 
Jeanne, Adieu !” 
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FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 

A‘warm, still evening—warmest and stillest, as usual, 
in Lergen Street. At either end of its short length a high 
brick wall shut in the languid life of its dull, gray houses, 
stolidly surveying each other across the narrow strips of 
brick-walled, grass-plotted, prim-flowered gardens, into 
which opened the heavily-pillared doors. The worn 
pavement and irregular cobblestones were but faintly 
dusty, and a thin coating of green decay had formed in 
the dry and shallow gutters. So few came and went 
now, the place seemed given over to the ghosts of other 
days—im palpable passers-by, who yet make known their 
presence in ways men feel, and depressingly. A deadly 
quiet, that was neither peace nor rest, pervaded the place, 
and fell like a pall upon Cyril Ryder, turning into it from 
the noisy city traffic lapping its very borders with cease- 
less roar. 

Involuntarily, his elastic tread slackened, and the light 
in his eager eyes faded to a dull wistfulness of regret and 
desire. He paused on the broad, flat step of the door to 
which he fitted his latch-key, and looked around him. 
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‘“‘T did not know it was so warm,” he said, wearily, 
“and so close. I wish - 

He frowned, bit his lip, and went in, leaving the sen- 
tence unfinished. 

His room looked out upon the street—a dull, gray 
room, brightened by bachelor belongings, many and 
varied as his whims and his wanderings. 

He threw himself into a chair by the open window, and 
sat motionless and moody, a graceful bit of life and the 
present, even in his stillness, amid the twilight visions of 
a dead past. He was young, handsome, passionate, eager, 
masterful, and the shadow of the moment could not con- 
ceal it. To any witness there would have been another 
charm added to his already gracious inheritance. But a 
witness to a dark hour was something intolerable to Cyril 
Ryder. The world had never known from him of aught 
save success and sunshine, and no human being could 
have read aright the unspoken language of his droop- 
ing head and nerveless limbs. 

“Tt is all over now,” he muttered at last, rousing him- 
self, and shaking back impatiently the invisible weight 
upon his dark head. ‘‘In another city, another life, 
another century, I almost feel—it is useless to recall such 
a Summer heaven as that was. But it came unbidden. 
The force of contrast, I suppose. What a beastly hole 
this is! I wonder who built this tomb of a place in the 
very heart of the city !—Fifty houses, I should think.” 

He got up, leaned from the window, and idly counted 
the opposite row. The twilight had deepened, and it 
looked at him with blind, wide open, expressionless eyes. 
Here and there a thin, white curtain trailed and swelled 
in the almost breathless night, but there was no sign of 
life beneath any roof. 

*“‘Pshaw !”’ he cried, disgusted. 
town to-morrow. I shall go mad here, 
that ?” 

It was a blaze and flash. It was a ery—wild, shrill, 
full of terror and pain. The window opposite, where the 
curtain had trailed and swelled, became suddenly a hor- 
rible gape of flame and ghastly light in the dead-wall 
of night. 

Ryder drew in his head, dashed recklessly across his 
room, tore open the door, and sprang down-stairs, un- 
heeding the wondering exclamations and hurried gather- 
ing of the other boarders. In the street, he glanced up, 
saw the moment's increase of fire, heard the same cry, 
less shrill, more sickening, and made at the house-door 
like a giant. 

How he got in, who met him, what passed between 
them, he never knew. He said afterward he had but 
one thought—the cry was to him, and he must answer it. 
In less time than I have taken to tell it, he was in the 
blazing room, he had made his way through confused and 
distracted women, he had gathered in his arms the awful 
semblance of a human form, and was crushing out, beat- 
ing down, tearing away the flames which possessed it. 
The writhing, shrieking, struggling creature seemed more 
than human in strength, and the time seemed endless 
before he laid gently down upon the disordered couch 
the poor remains of a most lovely woman. 

Yes, he saw that at one glance, even in his pain and be- 
wilderment. The flame had mercifully spared her face, 
and its pallid, delicate features, its lovely, appealing 
eyes, its quivering, perfect lips, would live for ever in his 
mind’s eye, unmarred by shadow of disgust or distortion. 
The next instant every thing faded away from him into a 
restful nothingness that was only bliss. 

They were busy with his hands and arms when he came 
to himself, and some one was bathing his head and softly 
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touching his lips with some strong cordial. Still con- 
fused and bewildered, faces swam before him, strange 
and familiar, until he finally became aware of his friend 
Winthorpe looking down at him with an anxious frown 
on his broad forehead. 

‘Hallo !” exclaimed Ryder. ‘‘Is there 
matter with me ?—I feel all used up.” 

His voice was very shaky and shrill, he thought, with 
vague wonder. 

Winthorpe answered him abruptly but cheerily, and he 
lay still and quite content, even in the odd discomfort of 
which he was not fully conscious. 

Then they roused him with questions and encourage- 
ment, and after a long time, as it seemed to him, Win- 
thorpe and he were together in his own room ; he in 
bed, and Winthorpe sitting in the easy-chair by the open 
window. 

“ Winthorpe,” he asked, ‘‘ what became of her ? 
she die ?—Will she die ?” 

**T don’t know, my dear fellow, but we hope not. She 
would have died but for you, though. You must tell me 
about it some time, but not to-night. Don’t you feel like 
sleep ?” 

** Yes, I think so. 
am——”’ 

The powerful narcotic took effect before the sentence 
was finished. He had a confused idea that he was ex- 
plaining something to his friend, which presently trailed 
off into a drowsy talk with his brother, dead years ago, 
and then carried him into a renewal of the struggle with 
the fire-enveloped form, from which he awoke, startled 
and shuddering. 

Winthorpe was at hand to speak quiet words of reas- 
surement, and he dropped off again. 

So the night passed, until at dawn he slept soundly 
and refreshingly. 

He awoke late in the morning, clear-headed, but stiff 
and sore, and closely bandaged from shoulders to finger- 
tips. There was no one with him. His room was in per- 
fect order, the shutters partly closed, the curtains primly 
adjusted. Through the narrow gape between the shut- 
ters opposite him he saw the sun shining brilliantly on 
the white house-fronts across the street, and, marring the 
Summer brightness, the smoke-blackened frame of a cur- 
tainless, shutterless window. Vividly returned to him 
the night’s experience. He shuddered at the thought. 

*T could not do it again,’’ he said, looking down at his 
helpless hands. ‘‘Iam a miserable coward, though ! 
What is pain to a fellow if it can save a life ? Poor thing! 
I wonder who she is ?—I never saw her there before, and 
it is not a boarding-house. Those old ladies live there, 
with the fat dog and the two catseand the cross-eyed 
maid. Heigh-ho! I wonder how long I must lie here, 
and who will nurse me? Iam a forlorn, homeless 
wretch, in truth.” 

Certainly it was an hour for dark thoughts, and no one 
knows how far he might have drifted upon the sea of 
sad conjectures but for a timely interruption. The door 
opened softly, and a young and gentle face appeared. 

“Come in, Mrs. Bassett !” he cried, eagerly. ‘* You are 
a welcome vision. Iam in a raging fever of impatience 
with this helpless state. Where’s Winthorpe ?” 

“‘Mr. Ryder,” hesitated the little lady, “here's a lady 
who wishes——” 

“‘He doesn’t know me, my dear,” interrupted a brisk 
voice, ‘‘ but he will before long. My dear young man, 
how are you? Oh, my, my, my! Poor, poor fellow! 
Tied up like that, and all alone! Rats, get down this 
instant! Dear me! what a handsome creature you are, 
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too! Iam quite delighted at ‘hat, you may be sure.” She 
paused for breath. 

Cyril looked at her a moment in profound amazement, 
and then they both broke into a hearty laugh. 

There was something irresistibly frank, clever and 
jolly in her bright face. She was one of the old ladies, 
he knew at once, the shortest and plumpest of the two, 
and the comical dog now standing on the shortest of hind 
legs, and frantically flourishing in the air the shortest of 
fore legs in vain efforts to climb into the easy-chair, was 
her constant companion, as he had often noticed. With 
the langh, the first and last shadow of strangeness and 
embarrassment for ever dropped away between them. 

‘* My dear, you are lovely !” said the old lady, her tone 
evidently referring more to temperament than appear- 
ance. ‘‘ You have not a spark of nonsense about you, but 
then I knew that, Are you much hurt? Oh, Ido hope 
not! Poor Helen! Well, but she is not as bad as she 
might be: No, of course not. Rats, get down this in- 
stant. Have you anything to eat? Mrs. Bassett, my 
dear, what did the doctor say ? Now just tell me all 
about it. Ihave a right to know. He's my very own 
property, and he can’t help himself. Bless the dear 
soul 

It was the most ridiculous scene Cyril knew, as also 
did the old lady, and they both enjoyed it. She had 
plenty of sense, he soon found, and could use it well. 
The quickness and ease with which she made herself 
mistress of all connected with the case, the skill with 
which she adjusted his position and rearranged his band- 
azes, the quiet, orderly manner in which she conjured up 
from below certain things he enjoyed, although he had 
not known he wished fur them, all were in singular con- 
t-ast with her flighty sentences and airily audacious com- 
pliments. She did him a world of good, and Winthorpe, 
«ming in an hour after her departure, found him quite 
himself, although lying helpless among his heaped-up 
pillows. 

He told Winthorpe a good deal about her, but he gave 
no tinge of the ridiculous to his account. He was a brave 
and reckless soul, under its often frivolous, reckless 
covering, and a real friendship had begun between him 
and his neighbor. He had been used to woman’s worship 
all his life, and could gauge its capricious, fantastic, shal- 
low expression pretty cleverly, but the sense of good-fel- 
lowship, the honest straightforwardness of this acquaint- 
anceship, was new and delightful. She felt he had some 
claim upon her kindliness, and, while she neither exag- 
gerated it nor her feeling, she came forward, as a matter 
of course, and met the bravery of his act with the cordial 
warmth of hers. He was in bed a week, and confined to 
his room yet longer, fur the flames bit deep. In that 
time they learned to know each other well. The loneli- 
ness of his proud heart softened toward her. What he 
had never confided to morta ears, and would have hidden 
from the very eyes of God, had it been possible, he gradu- 
ally unvailed to her, and what his mother had never been 
to him, she was. She was a handsome old lady—one of 
those whose latter days are fairer than their first. In her 
youth she must have been rather too strong-faced and 
rugged-featured, but in her age, smooth-skinned and 
silver-haired, bright-eyed and heart-softened, she was just 
what he needed to rest upon, eye as well as mind. 

And he was dear to her lonely mother-heart, as the 
dream-son whose baby-lips had never called her name. 
She was a childless widow—had been from her prime— 
and used as she was to her loneliness, she found it new 
and sweet to minister to one who valued her ministra- 
tions. Always bright and odd and whimsical, to begin 
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with, the time soon came when their interviews grew 
always graver and deeper before the close, and Cyril told 
her many times that he blessed the gloomy evening he 
had begun with for other feelings. A more utterly 
lonely man than he had been in the very midst of crowds, 
the sun had never shone upon. Now he had found one 
real friend who knew him as he was and as he had been, 
who looked on hopefully to what he would be. 

Of course they talked of ‘‘Helen.”” And yet it sud- 
denly occurred to Cyril, as the end of his imprisonment 
drew near, that he knew nothing of her—not even her 
last name. When his friend came the next day he skill- 
fully led up to the subject. 

** What a lovely creature she is!” he exclaimed after a 
moment's silence which closed the usual inquiries and 
replies. 

She was mending but slowly, and the doctors could not 
yet decide the amount of permanent injury to her now 
helpless limbs. 

His companion did not answer. 

‘Tt is fortunate her face was untouched,” he went on. 
**It would have been too cruel a fate that marred such 
loveliness. Even in her pain and mine I had time to 
note it. It was so striking.” 

** It has been her curse !” was the low-voiced, strongly- 
moved answer. ‘*My dear boy, you do not know her 
story. J never knew the whole of it until to-day. God 
forgive her! she seems sorry enough now.” 

Cyril looked round, startled. In her whole manner, he 
knew not what spoke to him of some connection with this 
story. His friend had turned away her face, but he saw 
its pallor, 

‘* Dearest Mrs. Stuart !” he said, affectionately. ‘ Jam 
very sorry I spoke of her. It was—no, it was not rude, 
for I could not dream of this.”’ 

She turned toward him. 

‘*Tt was not rude,” she said. ‘It was most opportune. 
For I must tell you what I know, and it was difficult to 
begin it. Cyril, my dear, I see light ahead for you. Let 
us forget the bitter in the sweet.” 

She touched him lightly with her jeweled and still 
pretty hand, trying to smile with very tremulous lips. 

Cyril smiled, too, but wonderingly, and evidently 
waited. 

“Did your brother——?” she began, and paused. 
‘*Have you ever heard of Helen Mannering ?” she con- 
cluded, abruptly. 

‘** Never,” he answered, instantly. 

**Or of Mrs. Fenwick—Mrs. Frederick Fenwick ?” 

‘Yes, I have heard of her,” and his faee darkened. 
‘*She was—a friend of my friend.” 

‘Of Miss Rossiter ?” 

“Tea.” 

The old lady moved uneasily, shook ouf her laces and 
fluttered her fan. 

‘*She is my niece,” she said ; ‘‘ my sister’s only child. 
I mean Helen Fenwick. She was Helen Mannering, and 
your brother Cecil’s wife.” 

Cyril sank back in his chair, startled and shocked. 

‘*Cecil’s wife ?” he repeated, slowly; ‘‘ Cecil was never 
married. He died voung—years ago.” Z 

‘And suddenly ?” 

‘Yes; he was shot.” 

‘*My dear, the poor young fellow shot himself. She 
was the cause. She owns it now, and says she was with 
him when he did it.” 

There was a dead silence. Then Cyril spoke: 

‘*She is Mrs. Frederick Fenwick. Tell me all, please. 
There is more, I know.” 
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FROM THE OTHER SIDE.--“‘ HE HAD GATHERED HER IN HIS ARMS, AND WAS CRUSHING OUT, BEATING DOWN THE FLAMES 
WHICH SURROUNDED THEM. 

“She told me to-day, and it is her wish that youshould | should. But the time had not come, as she thought. 
know all. It is her only hope of atonement, and so late! | Before it came she had seen some one who pleased her 
She saw your likeness to your brother when you came up | idle fancy better. It was at the Springs. Your brother 
the street that night, and sat at her window watching | had followed her there, and in an interview soon after his 
you, until, in her nervous and excited state, the match | arrival, she coldly, heartlessly told him the truth. It | 
she struck dropped upon the curtains, and her dress set | killed him. Then and there, mad with love and hope- 
fire to them. She begged me from the first not to tell | lessness, he shot himself. It was out in the woods. She 
you her name, and I obeyed her ; because, to ’tell the | walked away, and left him lying where he fell. No one 
truth, I knew so little of her, and trusted so little what I | knew she had been with him—no one ever knew it until 
did know, that I readily believed it might be best. But | to-day.” 

I never guessed the truth—no, nor near it.” Cyril had covered his face with his hands, as though 
‘**Tell me,” repeated Cyril. to shut out the vision of the awful scene so pictured, and 
‘Patience, boy. It is not easy to do. She is my sis- | so long familiar to him in another light. It seemed so 

ter’s child,” said the old lady, brokenly. strange, so unreal, so doubly ghastly. 

“‘And she has suffered !” said Cyril, gently ; ‘‘I am Mrs. Stuart waited another moment, and then went on 





sorry for her, whatever it may be !” in another tone: 

**You know how to make it easier, at least,” she said, ‘It is not for this alone she asks pardon at your hands, 
turning her bright glance on him. ‘Ah, well, I know | She separated you from Miss Rossiter !” 
the good heart of your real self, don’t I? Your brother He started with a muttered curse. 
must have been very like you, but so young. They met ‘I beg your pardon!” he faltered. ‘I’m a brute, 
away from home, where he was at school and she a vis- | but—but I could not help it. Ihave borne so much !” 
itor. They were both young in years, but she was old, | ‘Indeed you have. I make no excuse for her. There 


even then, in deceit. It was her fay.t, she said, that they | is none. In her heartlessness and falsity she went on 
married clandestinely. Your brother was mad with love, | working evil among men until she married Frederick Fen- 
and ready to do her will in anything. She owns that she | wick. He was Miss Rossiter’s cousin, I think ?” 

married him to make sure of him, and kept it secret to ‘“Yes. Her cousin and her intimate friend.” 

avoid the trouble and inconvenience of family objections “She went with him to his home, and made the ac- 
on both sides. He visited her at her home two or three | quaintance of Miss Rossiter; became also her intimate 
times, at long intervals, always begging her to acknow- | friend, and heard of you. She says she dreaded you, as 
ledge their marriage, and let him actas an honorable man | your brother’s unconscious but all-powerful avenger. Do 
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you wonder ow at your falling a victim to slander and 
evil tongues? She bent the whole of her energies—and 
they equal her beauty—to the task of defaming you. 
The work was slow, but sure. No wonder you could not 
guess your assailant. The most potent weapon in her 
quiver was a letter of your brother’s to her as his wife—a 
hurried scrawl, passionate, incoherent, eager, fond, and 
signed, without date, ‘C. Ryder.’ She gave that to Miss 
Rossiter—only upon the most solemn promise that it 
should never be 
spoken of to you 
—as having come 
to her from a 
near and dear re- 
lative whom she 
had saved from 
misery with you. 
Miss Rossiter, as 
you know, could 
‘die and give no 
sign.’ Not to 
save herself 
would she break 
her word, once 
given, and she 
could not see, 
poor child, that 
she was sacri- 
ficing you. You 
know the result 
with her, and 
you have rightly 
attributed y our 
other troubles to 
the same source 
as prompted Miss 
Rossiter’s action. 
A year ago Fred- 
erick Fenwick 
left Helen a 
widow without 
means. She has 
drifted hither 
and thither, until 
[ took pity on 
her, and asked 
her to come to 
me for a time. 
But I never liked 
her, and I never 
trusted her— 
never! And she 
knows it.” 

They sat in 
silence again. 
Cyril felt there 
was nothing for 
him to say, even 
if he had been able to master the conflicting feelings 
which racked him. Mrs. Stuart watched tenderly, and 
with growing satisfaction, his bent head and close-locked 
hands. She carried with her a soothing cordial. 

‘*Mr. Ryder,” she said, for there was in his attitude a 
dignity and self-command which prompted respectful ac- 
knowledgment, ‘‘ at Helen’s request I wrote this morn- 
ing a full account of her falsehood to Miss Rossiter. In 
we than twenty-four hours she will hold you blame- 
gaa.” 


He sprang to his feet, and confronted her with such 
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eager eyes and such proud delight, that it fairly elec 
trified her. 

‘Yes, I did!” she cried, springing up, and holding out 
her hand to him. ‘And I told her just what you are. 
And how brave you had been. And unless she is a heart- 
less baggage, my dear, dear boy, I will live to see you 
happy yet.” 

Then she fell on his neck and kissed him, and he—he 
was weakened by pain and long confinement—hid his 
face on her 
motherly heart. 

When Win- 
thorpe came to 
him that night 
he feared he was 
not so well as he 
had hoped. He 
was very, very 
quiet, and sat 
most of the time 
with his face 
shaded by his 
still bandaged 
hand. But Win- 
thorpe could not 
read that eager, 
loving, longing, 
passionate heart, 
thrilling yet 
trembling with a 
hope he dared 
not indulge. It 
is safe to say no 
thought of the 
wretched woman 
he had saved, for 
repentance, at 


least, diverted 
his attention 
from the past 
and the future 
of his own lot. 
Lying on her 
couch of pain, 
and turning 
sleepless eyes 


toward his dumb 
windows, she 
prayed that he 
might forgive 
her, and remem- 
bering his gallant 
beauty, recalling 
her poor boy 
husband’s — trust 
and love, looking 
back over her 
brilliant, evil 
past, and looking on to her so bitier future, she felt 
he would have seen himself avenged could he have 
known her agony of mind and heart as well as body. 

He forgave her fully when there came to him two days 
later a letter. It contained nothing more than this: 


GIRL.— BY WEBER. 


‘*Cyrm.—Come to me, As ever, your MADELINE.” 


Mrs. Stuart packed his valise for him, touched up his 
cravat, put his gloves in his pocket, and kissed him 
good-by. He went away, far from ‘‘a forlorn and home 
less wretch ” at least. 
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THE GRAIN COMMERCE OF NEW YORK. 





From her window, Helen Fenwick, propped with pil- 
lows for a brief rest in her invalid-chair—henceforth her 
lifelong companion —saw his tall, slender figure pass 
easily down the street, and lose itself from her sight in 
the thronging world around the corner. From that hour 
there was no outward ripple on her dreary life strewed 
by a breath from her past. 

Mrs. Stuart put her away from her into comfortable 
quarters as soon as she was as well as she would ever be. 
Neither wished for long companionship, and Helen knew, 
besides, the old lady was making ready to welcome Cyril 
Ryder and his bride. 

It was a chill and gray November evening when they 
came, arm-in-arm, into Lergan Street. Cyril had told 
Madeline, in answer to searching questions, all that could 


THE GRAIN 
By Oscar 


Tue metropolis which in this New World has well 
been called the Giant Mother of Commerce has a thou- 
sand industries in her care, but none more important 
than the grain trade, with its great steamers, its white- 
winged ships, its long flotillas of barges and canalboats, 
its bustling wharves, its vast warehouses and the swarm- 
ing and multitudinous life in a hundred avenues of 
traffic. Here we see commerce evolved from primitive 
barter to the complexity, yet the precision, of a science ; 
here is a phase, and no unimportant one, of the mysteri- 
ous evolution by which human society is rising to a 
higher level— from the rude and simple to the varied and 
complex ; from the barbarous methods of the past toward 
a beneficent consummation in ages yet to come. Apart 
from this, it is certainly one of the strangest of the 
strange occurrences in this so-called prosaic world that 
the cereal which we know by the name of wheat, once an 
unprofitable grass growing wild on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, should to-day be the food of millions, 
supporting vast populations ; filling treasuries, building 
towns, schools, libraries, palaces ; bringing the down-trod- 
den masses of Europe to this home of the oppressed ; and, 
in a word, as with a magic equal to any of the wonders in 
a Persian tale, spreading wealth, comfort, ease, and in 
large tracts of the planet aiding very materially in the 
extension of human civilization. Indian cern, still 
growing wild in the forests of Paraguay, and first seen 
by Europeans on the discovery of this continent, has 
likewise done much to develop the resources of this 
country especially, while it has also no small influence, 
directly or indirectly, on the industrial life of Europe. 

New York has naturally benefited very largely by the 
commerce in cereals, but even commerce is in some sense 
a battle, and she has only retained her prestige at the 


cost of the utmost vigilance and of determined efforts in 
She has | 


resisting the encroachments of rival cities. 
always succeeded, however, in flinging off these business 
foes, and to-day at least 62 per cent. of the trade takes 
place at New York. The receipts here last year were : 
36,864,761 bushels of wheat, 19,488,523 bushels of corn, 


18,167,287 bushels of oats and a considerable quantity of | 


other cereals, not to mention arrivals of no less than 
5,988,855 barrels of flour. The exports were 28,486,369 


bushels of wheat, 11,698,526 bushels of corn, 4,846,088 | 


bushels of rye, and 3,865,048 barrels of flour. The rail- 
roads bring about 70 per cent. of the grain that comes to 
New York, and the canals and the rivers bring most of 
the remainder. The great trains of freight-cars come 
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be told of his past without her. She knew of his home- 
coming on that eventful night, and full of harmless ro- 
mance and tender fancies, had begged him to walk with 
her just a he had walked alone that night. They paused 
on the broad, flat step before Mrs. Stuart’s door and 
looked around. 

‘**Somehow,” said Cyril, slowly, ‘it does not look 
nearly so dismal as it did then, yet that was June, an) 
this is November. I wender why?” He looked down 
into the sweet face with mirthful, questioning eyes. 

‘‘T think,” she answered, demurely, yet dimpling under 
his gaze—‘‘I think it must be because we see it from tlie 
other side.” 

“Do you? Then you must be right.” 

And that makes all the difference in the world. 


OF 
W. Riccs. 


rattling and hooting down the Hudson to this city, or 
across the New Jersey marshes into Hoboken and Jersey 
City, at all hours of the day and night in the active 
season. Most of the trade is on the New York Central, 
the Erie and the Pennsylvania Roads, and in a single day, 
even early in the season, they have brought in altogether 
over 300 cars filled with cereals. A car holds 450 bushels 
of wheat, or 500 bushels of corn, rye or barley, or 800 
bushels of oats. Some of the wheat formerly received here 
was adulterated with that of an inferior grade by dishonest 
shippers at the West. It was carried loose in the cars, and 
the trickster who wished to deceive buyers by an appear- 
ance of uniformity in the quality of the wheat put in a 
poorer grade at the bottom of the car or along the sides, 
or else distributed a number of bags of the inferior wheat 
on the floor of the car with their mouths downward, sad 
when the car was filled up to the level of the bags, these 
were pulled out, leaving a column of poor grain here and 
there. Often, too, the trick was repeated when another 
layer of the height of a standing bag had been laid on. 
This is one of the most ingenious methods for swindling 
yet devised in the grain trade; so ingenious, indeed, that 
even the Western inspectors, whose duties have been 
rendered more arduous thereby, have been fain to ex- 
press their respect and admiration for it as one not easy 
to detect, since the testing-instrument, somewhat resem- 
bling a sand-pump, is much less apt toreveal the fraud in 
this case than when other methods of deception are prac- 
ticed. When poor wheat is detected in the car its entire 
contents are classed as poorfccording to the inspection 
rates ; this fact makes the dishonest shipper exceedingly 
careful in his methods of swindling. 

Much of the red wheat which at one time arrived 
here, however, was fraudulently graded either at West- 
ern points or at New York. The wheat is all collected 
into elevators and graded according to fixed standards 
of quality by regularly appointed inspectors here and 
That which is termed ‘‘ No. 2” red wheat 
is usually sold in large quantities for export ; much of 
the so-called ‘‘ No. 2,” at one time sold here, however, 
was of a lower grade, and this fact drove some of thie 
foreign trade to Baltimore, where the grading was more 
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| 
| strict ; though exporters here have been known to pur- 


chase the inferior grade and mix it with the genuine, 
just as a year or so ago utterly worthless weevit-eaten 
wheat was mixed with that of sound quality and sent 
abroad as good enough for foreigners, 

Twenty-eight per cent. of the receipts here last year 
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came by way of the Erie Canal. In 1880, when the season 
of navigation was unusually long, and the harvests were 
particularly bountiful, no less than 69,000,000 bushels 
came through the canal and down the Hudson to this 
city. 

The great waterway which extends from Buffalo to 
Albany, a distance of 363 miles, and which connects Lake 
Erie with the Hudson River, averages 70 feet in width, 
7 feet in depth, cost $7,602,000, axd was completed in 
1825. The famous Suez Canal is much wider, being 325 
feet from bank to bank, except where it runs through 
high ground ; but it is only one hundred miles long, and 
for twenty-five miles of this distance it passes through 
lakes. There are no tolls on the Erie Canal now, and the 
trade is slowly increasing. 

The number of boats on the canals of this State has 
been estimated at 5,000 and even more, most of which are 
on the Erie Canal and trade with this city. They are not 
all actively employed, however ; the competition by the 
railroads and the rivalry of other cities have at times 
greatly reduced the number actually in service. Time is 
everything in our bustling land, and the boats on the 
canal are too slow, the average rate of towage being only 
four miles an hour. Ten years ago, the New York Legis- 
lature offered an award of $100,000 for an invention 
which should secure steam navigation on the canals with- 
out injuring the banks by wash from the boats, and sev- 
eral patentees have received a portion of the sum 
named. There are now about 200 steam-canalboats on 
the different waterways, and they come from Buffalo 
to New York in six days; the old-fashioned boats take 
from ten to twelve days. The merchants of New York 
and Buffalo now want the width of the Erie Canal ma- 
terially increased, perhaps doubled, in order to compete 
with other cities by means of larger craft propelled by 
steam. Said a prosperous canalboat-owner : ‘‘ The boats 
that are now towed by horses and mules are not quite 18 
feet wide and are only 98 feet long. We want more boats 
driven by steam, and they should be at least 115 feet long 
and 20 feet wide. We could then carry 16,000 bushels of 
wheat in each boat, or double the quantity now carried in 
the old-fashioned boats, and we should then have a better 
chance against the railroads. New York would benefit by 
the change because a greater check could be kept on the 
railroads as regards freight rates.” 

On the Chinese canals, it may here be added, the boats 
are towed by men, but steam is quite extensively em- 
ployed in Earope, and it seems unlikely that the United 
States will long remain behind the age. 

At the opening of navigation in April, fleets of propel- 
lers and sailing-craft leave the great lake ports from Chi- 
cago all along through the grain region contiguous to the 
inland seas, and a large proportion of this shipping goes 
to Buffalo, a city that, through the trade of the Erie 
Canal, which here begins, has risen from a population of 
8,653 in 1830 to one of 150,000 at the present day. At 
Buffalo the grain is transferred to canalboats going East- 
ward, Arriving at Albany, the boats are formed into 
fleets, and are then towed down the Hudson to this city, 
at a charge of $25 for each boat. Here, there is a charge 
of 50 cents a day for wharf-rent ; or, when the boats are 
laid up over Winter at Brooklyn or Jersey City docks, $10 
for the season, 

The great tows constantly coming down the Hudson in 
the active season are an interesting sight. Sometimes a 
steam-canalboat, stationed in the rear of a number of the 
ordinary boats, will push them all the way down from 
Albany, after they have of course been properly secured 
together ; but usually they are towed down by regular 











steamers in the ordinary way. One company has a mo- 
nopoly of the business of towing between Albany and 
New York, and two powerful steamers especially adapted 
to the trade leave the former city daily, while others are 
constantly returning with empty boats. Sometimes 
eighteen steamers are engaged in the trade. Generally 
they bring twenty-five or thirty boats at a time, each car- 
rying 8,000 bushels of wheat, or 8,800 bushels of corn, or 
10,000 bushels of barley, as it may happen. They are 
from thirty to forty-five hours coming from Albany to 
New York, a distance of 145 miles. Usually the tow 
arrives in safety; but sometimes, in a storm on the river, 
among the mountains renowned in Washington Irving's 
vivid tales, an obstinate boat suddenly breaks away and 
perhaps sinks. This mishap sends the fleet helter-skelter 
over the river, and while the ghosts of Hendrick Hudson's 
crew are perhaps rolling tenpins up in the black mount- 
ains by the light of occasional gleams from the pitchy 
sky, the crew of the modern steamer far below on the 
white-capped river are hurrying here and there, with any- 
thing but Dutch phlegm and good-humor, in their work 
of getting the boats in line again. 

The largest tow ever brought here from Albany arrived 
one day in the Fall of 1880, and consisted of 103 boats. 
They came down the broad river six abreast, and the pro- 
cession—counting the steamer, 250 feet long, the hawser, 
of 600 feet, and the canalboats, each 98 feet in length— 
stretched out nearly half a mile. As they swung around 
the Battery to the docks on the East River it was a sight 
well worth seeing. 

In prosperous times 50,000 men are employed directly 
or indirectly by the canals of this State, but compara- 
tively little is known of canalboat life, except in some of 
the villages and larger towns of the interior. It is far 
from uninteresting, however, to any one who cares to 
know how any portion of the human race conforms to the 
natural law that each individual shall fight his way to his 
own loaf. A large proportion of the trade is in carrying 
grain to this gateway of the commerce of the continent. 
The boats in many instances are owned by persons who 
hire crews to manage them. The ‘‘captain” receives 
usually $150 per month, with which he pays himself and 
boards his five men; these receive from $15 to $25 each 
per month. In the main it is an easy life, and the men 
accordingly enjoy it. None of them expect to rise from 
the canal to the White Housey as James A. Garfield did, 
any more than the Mississippi flatboatmen of the old days 
would have expected to follow Abraham Lincoln, their 
former companion, along the thorny path that leads to 
the same exalted station ; but they enjoy their existence, 
as many certainly do not in the turmoit and rush of 
crowded cities. In the Winter they remain in villages of 
the interior, enlivened in a measure by the usual balls 
and parties, by ‘‘ corn-huskings” and ‘‘apple-parings,” 
and other giddy amusements incident to the season. Or, 
if proof against this luxurious mode of life, and eager to 
accumulate this world’s goods, they obtain employment at 
New York, generally on the lighters engaged in carry- 
ing merchandise here and there in the harbor. 

In many cases, however, the boats which we see at the 
city wharves are owned by the “captain.” The more 
well-to-do owners return to their homes at the close of 
the season ; others live in their boats all the year round. 
The latter form a little world of themselves in their 
strange migratory existence on board these humble boats, 
that ordinarily attract so little notice. In the Winter 


hundreds of them are towed over to wharves at Jersey 
City, tc the Atlantic Docks or the Erie Basin in Brook- 
lyn. 


The ‘‘ captain” then sends his children to some one 
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of the public schools, and he himself settles down for as 
comfortable a sojourn as possible on his boat, until re- 
turning Spring sends him up the Hudson again in a long 
tow, in quest of grain to bring back to the city. 

At the foot of Coenties Slip, on the East River, the 
docks are always crowded with canalboats during the 
Summer, and here they remain until the cargoes are sold ; 
then they are towed to the elevators and unloaded. To 
board one of these boats, or even to walk along the 
wharves where they gather, seems not unlike a sudden 
transportation from the bustling city to the widely differ- 
ent scenes of the country. Here is heard the quaint and 
not disagreeable enunciation of the interior, and here one 
sees its easy costumes; the collar becomes a superfluity, 
and enormcus boots are apt to squeak, like those of the 
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ticked on the wall, canaries sang in bright cages ; a neat, 
good-sized kitchen-range stood in one corner, and there 
were cupboards, all the usual culinary utensils, a refrige- 
rator, clothing-presses, a table with newspapers, not to 
mention pictures and imitation deerheads on the walls, 
vases of flowers in the windows, and a bunch of white, 
sweet-scented clover over the door. The cabin is com- 
posed of three tiny compartments, of which one is a 
‘* sitting - room” and kitchen combined ; two sleeping- 
apartments are secured by means of folding-doors in- 
geniously contrived ; lace curtains adorn some of the 
couches ; and, in fact, there is a surprising degree of 
convenience and comfort where it would be least ex- 
pected. 

Howells, in one of his humorous flights of fancy, which 
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traditional sexton in the village church. These boats 
have each a large hold for the grain, a good-sized stall for 
one or two horses, which are brought on board when no 
longer needed on the towpath, and the crew have a cabin 
forward. The cabin of the captain” and his family is 
aft, and is often well farnished. Some of them, indeed, 
have cabinet organs, and the little sleeping-apartment 
frequently boasts a Brussels carpet. The cabin is per- 
haps thirteen feet wide by only fourteen or fifteen feet 
long, but it is astonishing how much is made of this 
space; the thrifty wife could scarcely be in more cozy 
quarters under the circumstances. Two of these boats 
Were visited, and the cabins were very courteously shown, 
in one case by the stout, brown-visaged captain” and 
his neatly-dressed wife, and in another by a comely lady 
in black. Both boats had many of the conveniences or 
luxuries of the ordinary household; a cheerful clock 





contribute so much to his cLarm as a novelist, says of 2 
boat on the Erie Canal: ‘‘She is succinctly manned by 
the ‘ captain,’ the driver, and the cook, a fiery-haired lady 
of imperfect temper ; and the cabin, which we explore, 
is plainly furnished with a cookstove and a flask of 
whisky. Nothing but profane language is allowed on 
board ; and so, in a life of wicked jollity and ease we glide 
imperceptibly down the canal, unvexed by the far-off 
future of arrival.” The novelist, however, would scarcely 
care to have this amusing flight taken too seriously, 
especially by those to whom it might fairly apply. Let 
it suffice to add that the prejudice agaiust canal life 
which once existed in the interior of this State has now 
greatly diminished, and that the population engaged in 
the trade on our artificial waterways is, as a rule, a worthy 
one. 

The boats formerly ccst from $4,500 to $4,800 each ; 
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now, however, they can be built for $3,000 or $3,500. 
The owner receives four cents a bushel for bringing grain 
from Buffalo to New York. ‘‘ Twenty years ago we re- 
ceived twenty-eight cents per bushel for the same work,” 
said a grizzly-bearded canalman, sitting in his shirtsleeves 
under an awning on his boat. ‘‘ But there are too many 
boats in the trade now. There are 2,700 on the Erie 
Canal alone, and something like 2,000 on the Champlain. 
The competition among so many boats hurts the busi- 
ness. The present rates of freight pay little or nothing 
to a good many of us. Yes, times were better five or six 
years ago, too ; then we earned all the way from $200 up 
to $1,500 in a season of about eight months.” The 
speaker mopped his face with a huge red bandanna, and 
proceeded. ‘‘A few companies own canalboats, but two- 
thirds of them are owned by men like myself. Some men 
ownadozen. Steam-canalboats would be a big thing for 
this State, if there were more of them. They have cost 
too much for coal until lately ; some burn from twenty- 
five to thirty tons during the trip from Buffalo to New 
York, but a newly patented boat only burns fourteen 
tons during that time ; and the problem, how to compete 
more successfully with the railroads, would be solved, 
probably, if the Erie Canal should be widened.” 

But the great elevators at this port are one of the most 
important features of its commerce in grain. There are 
at least two here that are not equaled in point of size and 
working capacity anywhere in the world, not even at 
Chicago. In all, there are twenty-two sta'ionary and 
thirty-four floating elevators here ; the stationary have a 
storage capacity of no less than 24,275,000 bushels, and 
if all were set to work they could transfer over 240,000 
bushels in a single hour. The New York Central 
vator at the foot of Sixtieth Street, North River, has room 
for 2,300,000 bushels, and might transfer to a vessel 
60,000 bushels in an hour. The Erie and Pennsylvania 
Railroad elevulurs at Jersey City, though not so large, are 
noteworthy, as are also many in Brooklyn at the Erie 
Basin, Atlantic Docks and elsewhere ; most of the large 
stationary elevators, in fact, being in Brooklyn, which, 
not being a port of entry, is commercially a part of New 
York. The floating elevators, though the most numer- 
ous, are much smaller than the stationary, not being able 
to transfer more than 8,000 bushels in an hour, but col- 
lectively they are an important item in the trade, and 
perform work in a single hour that once would have 
taken at least two days. The first large elevators were 
built here about twenty-two years ago ; previous to that 
the work of unloading the boats was done by hand, and 
to take out 4,000 bushels was a full day’s labor. ‘‘ We 
used to shovel the grain into bags, and a squad of men 
carried it into the warehouse,” said aveteran in the trade; 
‘“but to take out 4,000 bushels in a day required sharp 
steady work, as well as what was then something of a 
phenomenon—a sober stevedore, or overseer for the men. 
Little is now thought of doing four or five times that 
amount of labor in a day with the great elevators.” 

One of the largest elevators here is at the foot of Pacific 
Street, in Brooklyn, and is named after David Dows, the 
veteran grain merchant. Hundreds of curiosity-hunters 
visit it every year. It has all the latest improvements, 
having been built only a few years ago. 
capacity is 60,000 bushels an hour, and it has room in the 
building for 2,500,000 bushels. The total length of the 
building is 1,200 feet, a portion of which is divided into 
nine compartments ; the elevating towers are 100 feet 
high. There are 580 feet of wharf-room on one side of 
the vast structure, and 850 feet on the other ; six vessels 
may be loaded and two barges unloaded at the same 
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time. Ten great boilers, burning altogether some four- 
teen tons of coal a day, supply the steam to condensing- 
engines of 1,400 horse-power, making 90 revolutions a 
minute. There is nearly a mile of wire rope for the 
transmission of the power, and five miles of vulcanized 
rubber belting, 14,000 feet of which are used for convey- 
ingethe grain here and there in the building. There isa 
cleaning-apparatus, using about 40,000 cubic feet of air a 
minute and cleaning 10,000 bushels of grain an hour. 

An elevator, it may be explained, is a mechanical con- 
trivance for lifting grain to an upper floor. It consists, 
at the Dows Stores, of belting 24 inches wide, to which 
are fastened tin cups or buckets, 22 inches long, some- 
what triangular in shape and holding about a third of a 
bushel. The cups are 13 inches apart along the length of 
the belting, which is operated in a long wooden frame- 
work, called a ‘‘leg,” the latter being let down into the 
hold of a canalboat or barge. The ‘‘leg” opens at the 
bottom, as a matter of course, in order to bring the belt- 
ing in contact with the grain, and, the steam-power 
having been applied, it shoots down, bristling, so to 
speak, with its coat-of-mail of cups, and gathers up the 
grain with lightning rapidity. The belt comes down one 
side of the framework with the cups empty, and goes up 
the other side with each one filled ; at the top the centri- 
fugal force throws the grain off through an aperture 
down into a bin, and the tin-clad belting darting down 
again into the hold, goes through the same process till 
the cargo is transferred from the boat to the elevator. 
In this simple fashion the boats are relieved of their 
burdens, and the bins in the great warehouses are filled. 
In the Dows elevator—which is here selected only as a 
matter of convenience, since there are others equally 
large and interesting—there are 360 bins, holding from 
2,900 to 5,800 bushels, to which the grain is carried on a 
series of belts. After the grain is drawn up from the 
boat, it is immediately conveyed to a hopper-scale, in 
which 200 bushels are weighed at a time ; as soon as this 
quantity kas poured into the hopper it is dropped out 
and carried along to a bin, from which it is sent in the 
buckets of the elevating-belting to one of the three great 
towers, which are almost as conspicuous on the river 
front as the Brooklyn Bridge, and thence it is shot down 
through spouts to different bins in the storage portion of 
the building to the right or the left of the towers, as the 
case may be. The grain is thus carried from tower to 
tower and distributed among the 360 bins. From the 
sides of the storage-compartments are other spouts or 
long pipes through which the grain is sent down to the 
vessels waiting to take on cargoes at the wharves close at 
hand. 

One of the most interesting sights in the great elevator 
is to see the wheat on the horizontal belts going to be 
mixed with other wheat, or else to be stored in some one 
of the bins. It streams out from a wooden spout on to 
the belt, 30 inches wide, turned inward slightly at first 
in order to prevent the grain from falling off ; the soft- 
colored wheat, piled about four inches high, leaves a 
clearly-cut margin on the serpent-like belting as it glides 
along with its rich spoil at the rate of 500 feet a minute. 
Then there are screens afflicted with a constant malarial 
shaking by which stray kernels of corn, barley or rye 
which happen to be in the stream of wheat are separated 
from it, and cast into outer darkness. Then, too, there 
are six fans by which the wheat or corn is cleaned. Each 
fan is 8 feet in diameter with 5 feet face, and being 
driven by steam, turns 290 times a minute. On opening 
the side of the cleaning-apparatus, the current of air is 
found to be surprisingly strong, even considering the tre- 
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mendous force with which the fans are driven. It is 
steam, so mysterious, so wonderful in its power, that 
here assumes the character of a judge; the fan is in his 
hand and the chaff is swept away with a force and 
thoroughness that gives the figure of the sacred writer 
new significance. 

Mounting to the roof of the main building on the way 
to the top of one of the three towers, so strangely weird 
and Aztec-like at first sight as they stare down from their 
lofty seats at the pygmies below, we pass some steel-wire 
cables, three-quarters of an inch thick, extending from 
tower to tower and driving the machinery from the main 
shafting. ‘‘ You would scarcely suppose that those cables 
are whizzing throngh the air at the rate of 6,000 feet a 
minute,” said the intelligent guide; ‘‘but such is the 
case. They are well made, too. Colonel Roebling, the 
chief - engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge, constructed 
them.” 

At the top of the tower, which tapers into pyramidical 
form, we are 176 feet above the river as it gleams along 
on its way out to the bay, or 41 feet higher than the 
centre of the great bridge which stretches its white cables 
between the two cities about half a mile away. We see 
great ships loading from the point directly below for a 
long distance on the Brooklyn shore ; dwarf-like men are 
moving steadily to and fro, and horses and trucks look 
like the counterparts of children’s toys. 

Down again, now on the brown, dusty wharves and 
into the bustling scene that a few moments ago from the 
top of the great tower looked so liliputian. Here is a 
large slate-colored steamer called the Scots Grays, which, 
if she did not sit quite so high in the water, might be 
taken for an old blockade-runner. She is to take a large 
eargo to Bristol, England ; barrels of flour are being 
taken from the wharf and swung high over the bulwarks 
of the vessel by the rattling winches, and then lowered 
into the hold; she is also taking bags of flour from a 
dark-red barge close by, which boasts, by-the-way, of 
flowers in pots and a trellised vine on the upper deck, 
where there is also a mastiff stretched in a shady spot, 
surveying the scene with the calm dignity of his race, 
while a woman sits in a rocking-chair sewing. Down 
through the spout of the elevator on one side comes a 
steady stream of mixed white and yellow corn, pouring 
into the steamer ; quarters are being fitted up on the 
upper deck for cattle, and there are piles of timber and 
joists, and perspiring carpenters are adding the sound 
of hammers and saws to the noise of shouting “longshore- 
men, the creaking and rattling of windlasses, and the 
dull, thunderous rumbling of the powerful machinery in 
the great warehouse and the elevator. Here is another 
British steamer, with her red ensign scarcely stirred by 
the languid breeze. An awning shades the after-deck 
from the blazing sun ; heavy cordage holds the vessel to 
the wharf, and great chains sustain the huge anchor ; fat 
red-and-white funnels lift themselves above the scene of 
confusion on her deck. Corn is darting down through a 
large tube, lowered from the warehouse, into bags, 
which men on the deck are holding; one manages a 
stopper at the end of the tube while another holds the 
bag, which is filled in a twinkling, whereupon it is passed 
to a third, who has a thick band of twine around his 
waist ; he sews up the bag with tailor-like dexterity, and 
then it is handed down to red-shirted, brawny-chested 
men in the hold, who are plainly in sight, as the vessel 
has now nearly as much as she can carry. The tube 
mentioned above has a sort of double elbow, so that two 
bags can be filled at once; each bag holds 2} bushels. 
There are four hatchways, but most of them are now full. 





The steamer is of 3,000 tons burden, and will, we are 
told, carry 108,000 bushels to Cork ‘for orders” ; that 
is to say, the owner of the cargo will there give orders 
whither she is to sail in quest of a market, be it in the 
United Kingdom or on the Continent ; possibly she will 
go to some English port, possibly yp the Baltic. The 
alvantage of having the steamer stop at Cork and receive 
these directions, is that the owner has a better chance of 
selecting a profitable mart. Years ago the steamers 
stopped at Cowes for such orders, but Cork is now the 
favorite port, and ‘‘ Cowes and a market” is a commercial 
phrase of wellnigh forgotten days. 

No less than 1,300 vessels sailed from here in 1882 with 

grain cargoes, and of this number about 1,000 were steam- 
ers, but the latter did not include those of the regular 
mail lines, which also carried away millions of bushels. 
Of the 46,162,000 bushels exported in vessels which took 
whole cargoes, British craft carried more than half, Bel- 
gian steamers taking the next largest quantity. In 1883 
there were fewer vessels engaged in the trade—491—and 
of these, 68 per cent. were steamers, as the ‘‘ white-winged 
fleets” are fast disappearing from the ocean ; the total 
shipments were 51,970,000 bushels. This was an increase, 
but the exports unquestionably would have been much 
larger but for the active competition in European marts 
of India, Russia, Australia and Egypt, whose prices were 
lower than ours, which, indeed, were unduly high, owing 
to speculation here and at the West, especially in Chi- 
cago. / 
The East Indian farmer is under much less expense 
than the American, and railroads are fast being con- 
structed to aid him in marketing his crop, while farming- 
implements not offensive to his religious prejudices are 
also being supplied to him, so that a few years must wit- 
ness a material improvemeut in his methods of culture. 
Though a check has been given to such projects for the 
time being by thé Turkish Government, it seems certain 
that eventually Palestine and other parts of Asia Minor 
will be pierced by canals and numerous railroads, all 
acting as so many arteries of commerce, and tending to 
develop the agricultural resources of a land which, for 
ages, under the fanatical Moslem rule, has been of little 
practical benefit to the rest of the woild. 

Our farming-implements, moreover, are being sent to 
Russia, and Americans there, to the astonishment of the 
slow-going Russians, are beginning to revolutionize the 
trade. The peasantry of Egypt, too, are sending increasing 
quantities of grain every year to Europe. When the 
country is rid of political adventurers, native and foreign, 
not to mention such a dangerous fanatic as El Mahdi, 
who, fighting the Government with the courrge and not a 
little of the skill of Mohammed, has terrorized large popu- 
lations, there may be an even more decided advance in 
agricultural pursuits. Lastly the energetic population of 
Australia, destined some day to become an independent 
nation, is fast developing husbandry, to the undoubted 
injury of our farmers. The exports of wheat thence to 
Europe have increased 700 per cent. within five years, 
and it may be added here that the shipments from East 
India in the same direction within fourteen years have in- 
creased no less than fifty-fold. 

As to the nationality of the vessels engaged in the com- 
merce here, we have seen that the British and the Belgian 
are the most prominent. After come Italian, 
German, French, Dutch, Austrian, Danish, Norwegian, 
Portuguese, Spanish and Swedish ships. 
vessel had any share whatever in tke business ; our flag is 
now almost a curiosity on the seas. The case is not so 
bad as it seen 3, however, since some of the steamers that 
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carry the Belgian flag are owned by Americans, and in 
many of the English ships and steamers they are large 
shareholders. It is cheaper to build ships abroad than 
in this country, but our laws, it is well known, do not 
permit foreign-built vessels to fly the American flag. As 
to the question of flag, many of our merchants either care 
little about it or are entirely indifferent on the subject ; 
the question of dividends is considered of most import- 
ance ; and many would be ready, with true commercial 
lack of sentiment, to enroll their ships under the standard 
of Timbuctoo if the annual emoluments might thereby 
be increased. 

Great Britain, as we have seen, is far ahead in the 
matter of ships, but a fact not so generally known is this : 
that the British tar is, like his Yankee brother, practically 
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ployed in most cases because they will work for low 
wages. ‘‘It is for the most part a question of expense,” 
said an old captain, who is as familiar with Singapore, 
Melbourne and Liverpool as he is with New York, and he 
fluttered the leaves of an old memorandum-book, which 
had apparently seen as hard service as its owner. ‘‘ For 
instance,” he continued, ‘‘ take a crew of ten men, one 
master and two mates ; the cost per month would be, for 
Americans, $482 ; for Englishmen, $411 ; for Norwegians, 
$339 ; for Germans, $332 ; for Austrians, $320 ; for Italians, 


| only $234. Neither Americans nor Englishmen will accept 
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the wages which sailors of other countries are glad to get, 
so they follow more profitable pursuits on shore.” 

The departures hence of vessels laden with the wealth 
of Western granaries during the space of even a few 
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A GRAIN-ELEVATOR LOADING VESSELS FOR EUROPE. 


a being of the past. British shipowners, in other words, 
hire foreign crews to man their vessels. The Scandina- 
vians are preferred, because they are tough and strong, 
make good sailors and stand abuse better than the seamen 
of most other nationalities ; though even these fair-haired 
mariners occasionally mutiny, under the brutality of the 
oflicers, as was shown by the shooting of two of the mates 
of a Swedish bark not long ago. Germans, however, are 
also largely employed, and after these, in the estimation 
of many captains, come Italians and Lascars. Americans, 
Irishmen and Englishmen are not wanted, as a rule, 
partly because they are not sufficiently docile, even under 
the persuasive powers of the marline-spike, the belaying- 
pin, or the fists of the captain and his mates ; they are apt 
to respond in kind to little attentions of this sort, and 
captains feel aggrieved at any attempt at » limitation of 
their time-honored privileges. But forei, .ers are em- 





weeks make an interesting show. Now it is a large ship, 
as we may see from her three square-rigged masts ; now, 
a bark with the foremast and the mainmast square-rigged, 
and the mizzenmast rigged like a schooner ; now, a brig 
with her two square-rigged masts ; and now, a brigantine 
or a barkentine with its own peculiar combinations of 
rigging ; but steamers are largely in the majority. It is 
of interest to notice a few of the craft cleared during the 
brief period mentioned. The spectacle in the harbor is 
as interesting as a panorama. A British bark, of 232 
tons, is on the way to Hayle, in England, with grain and 
flour ; a German brig is going down to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where she will be loaded with flour for Ste. Cathe- 
rine’s, in Ontario; a British schooner is bound for Rio 
Grande do Sul, in Brazil, with the same cargo ; two ves- 
sels, one a brig and the other a schooner, are leaving for 
Oporto, a Portuguese mart, with grain and staves, the 
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latter for use 
in the port- 
wine traffic 
of that fa- 
mous em- 
porium; a 
Danish brig 
is leaving 
for the same 
market with 
10,000 bush- 
els of corn, 
and will re- 
ceive $1,800 
for taking 
it there; a 
British 
steamer, cap- 
able of car- 
rying 64,000 
bushels, is 
on the way 
to Newport 
News, a new 
and flourish- 
ing mart of 
the Old 
Dominion, 
whence she 
wilt take a 
full cargo of 
grain for 
Queenstown, 
Ireland. <A 
brig of 350 
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bring back a 
misc ellane- 
ous cargo. 
A Norwegian 
bark is leay- 
ing for a port 
in Denmark 
with 40,000 
bushels ; an- 
other is going 
to a Swedish 
port with a 
smaller car- 
go; a Ger- 
man steamer 
is setting 
out with 
60,000 bush- 
els for Havre; 
a weather- 
beaten old 
steamer is 
moving slow- 
ly down the 
bay, bound 
for Avon- 
mouth, a 
British port, 
with 1,200 
tons of 
freight, 
mostly grain, 
but includ- 
ing some 
cattle which 


tons is bound for Progresso, a port in Yucatan, with | are being taken abroad for $20 a head, or the same rate 
corn, and will bring back hemp; other barks are also 


leaving for the great flour port of the South, Rich- 
mond, where they will be loaded with that commodity 
and sail to such Brazilian ports as Rio de Janeiro, 
Pernambuco, Bahia, and Santos, returning with sugar, 
coffee and other merchandise. 
ing out on her way, strange to say, to Boston, with a 
cargo of wheat ; this reminds one of the old days before 





WEIGHING GRAIN. 


A little schooner is beat- 








the railroads. 
A bark is 
leaving with | 
a cargo of | 
corn for a 

port in the 

tussian Bal- | 
tic ; another | 
is bound for | 
Lisbon, and 

has the grain | 
in bags to 

prevent the | 
fatal shift- 
ing, where- 
by so many 
vessels have 
been carried | 
to the bot- 
tom ; she is | 
to receive 
$3,000 forthe 
trip out, and 
is already 
chartered to 


charged for bringing immigrants hither. 


Then there is 


a steamer, with a black wreath of smoke curling from 
her funnel, which is starting for Copenhagen with a 


cargo entirely of grain. 


Others, on different days of 


the week, will sail for London, Liverpool, Hull, New- 
castle, Bristol, and Glasgow ; for Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Genoa, Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, and many other 
continental ports; and all will take large quantities of 


wheat, corn 
or rye. The 
steamer 
Waesland is 
leaving this 
morning 
with no less 


| than 104,000 


bushels of 
wheat to be 
ground in 
Flemish 


mills. Two 
large barks 


,are bound 


for Revel, in 
France, with 
heavy car- 


| goes; an- 


otheris going 
to Plymouth, 
England,and 
near by is a 
little schoon- 
er loaded 
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with corn tradging along, with Danvers her port of desti- 
nation. Some of the large foreign barks that are being 
towed out by the tugboats will almost circumnavigate 
the globe before they return. A bark going to Cardiff, in 
Wales, with grain, may there take on a cargo of coal for 
Singapore, in the Indian Ocean, thence sailing to Ran- 
goon, in Burmah, and receiving 700 tons of merchandise, 
mostly rice, to bring back to New York. A steamer 
leaving here with grain for Cork, after doing that errand 
may next be heard of at Rio de Janeiro taking on board 
from 10,000 to 20,000 bags of coffee to bring hither. 

Here is a steamer taking out a cargo made up chiefly of 
85,000 bushels of rye, to Bremen. Large quantities of 
rye are sometimes exported from New York, especially 
during a European war. A marked, and, for a time un- 
accountable, increase in the rye exports from New York 
just previous to the Franco-Prussian war, led a keen com- 
mercial journalist to predict the rupture that soon fol- 
lowed, though at the time the diplomatic relations of the 
two countries were on the surface, at least, comparatively 
unruffied. Ajournal in East India—in either Bombay or 
Caleutta—referred to the shrewd guess of Jonathan as a 
remarkable illustration of Yankee the 
matter of guessing, but it was, in fact, nothing more than 
a correct reading of the commercial signs of the period 
and a knowledge of the fact that the armies of Europe are 
largely victualed with the cereal mentioned. 

Then vessels are constantly carrying flour to the West 
Indies ; no less than 675,000 barrels were sent thither 
in one year from this port alone. Of this total, 150,000 
barrels were shipped to Cuba, notwithstanding the almost 
prohibitive tariff of $6.50 a barrel, which is levied on flour 
brought to Cuban ports in American vessels. That com- 
ing from Spanish ports is taxed only $1.50 per barrel, 


cleverness in 


rate, and take a considerable quantity annually to Ha- 
vana, Matanzas and other Cuban markets from the Span- 
ish ports of Barcelona and Santander. Even Spanish 
vessels sailing from this country are obliged to pay a tax 
of $3.75 a barrel. 
against American trade, the flour exports from New York 
to the Antilles, it is stated, would be ten times the present 
The Spanish ire is aroused by the heavy Ameri- 
can duties on Cuban sugar, molasses and tobacco, and to 
this fact is due the restrictions placed upon American 
vessels trading in West Indian waters. In retaliation 
this Government has so arranged matters that Spanish 
craft engaged in the American commerce are obliged to 
come here in ballast. Several years ago, however, the 
Madrid Government removed a portion of the taxes on 
merchandise carried to its possessions by American ves- 
This was due partly to the complaints of the 
Cubans themselves, who had been injured by the inter- 
ference of the home authorities in their business, though 
the change was doubtless also due in no small degree to 
a suggestion of President Arthur that retaliatory meas- 
ures of a still severer character than any now in force 
ought to be taken against the commerce of Spain. 
There are also considerable shipments of flour to 
Hayti, St. Domingo and Porto Rico. Sometimes, too, 
American captains, rebelling against the high duty 
levied, smuggle flour into Cuba; indeed, it is said to be 
often done, and not unfrequently with the connivance of 
Spanish officials. The smuggled flour is not entered on 
the manifest, or cargo list, which is used in levying the 
duties, and at a convenient opportunity it is sent ashore 
unknown and untaxed. Occasionally, however, the ves- 
sel is seized for alleged violations of the revenue laws, as 
was the case several years ago at Cienfuegos and Sagua la 
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Were it not for these discriminations | 








Grande. Nevertheless, it is believed that a large quan- 
tity is smuggled into the island every year through 
fraudulent manifests, by the means of which an evasion 
of the law is perhaps even easier than by the more round- 
about method of smuggling by way of Porto Rico, as has 
been done in the tobacco trade. 

The Spanish customs officials, however, sometimes 
make mistakes, and even perpetrate such outrages that 
the attention of Congress has been directed to the sub- 
ject. These officials are exceedingly suspicious of Yankee 
skippers of flour-laden vessels, and though they may fail 
to actually detect any trickery on the part of the unscru- 
pulous tars, who have thrown dust in their eyes so often, 
they are quick, it is stated, to adopt oppressive measures 
under the slightest provocation ; often their precautions 
seem like locking the door after the horse is stolen. 
They suggest, indeed, the custom-house officers who were 
under Hawthorne’s directions when he was Surveyor of 
the Port of Salem: ‘‘ Mighty was their fuss,” he says, 
‘about little matters, and marvelous, sometimes, the 
obtuseness that allowed greater ones to slip through their 
fingers. Whenever such a mischance occurred—when a 
wagon-load of valuable merchandise had been smuggled 
ashore at noonday, perhaps, and directly under their 
unsuspicious noses—nothing could exceed the vigilance 
and alacrity with which they proceeded to lock, double- 
lock and secure with tape and sealing-wax all the avenues 
of the delinquent vessel. Instead of a reprimand for 
their previous negligence, the case seemed rather to 
require an eulogium on their praiseworthy caution after 
the mischief had happened—a grateful recognition of 
the promptitude of their zeal the moment there was no 
longer any remedy.” In other words, the customs regu- 


| lations in the Antilles should be effective in every respect 
and English vessels have the advantage of this lower | 


and vigilantly enforced ; then honest traders will not suf- 
fer from competition with smugglers, nor be subjected 
to annoyances of any sort. 


Flour is also shipped more or less extensively to the 
| British Provinces and Central America, to Gibraltar, 


Marseilles, Barcelona, and Mexican marts. The exports 
in all directions would undoubtedly be larger were 
it not for the competition in foreign markets by 
other countries—Hungary, for example, which since the 
days of Louis Kossuth has waved politics to the back- 
ground, and is now forging ahead steadily in industrial 
development. It is also true, however, that the British 
millers, who have suffered severely in the past by the in- 
vasion of their markets by the restless and enterprising 
Americans, are now awaking from their old-time conserv- 
atism, and retrieving themselves in a measure through 
the adoption of the new processes of manufacture now so 
generally employed in this country. 

The great ocean steamers of the regplar lines do not 
take out so much of our breadstuffs as those engaged ex- 
clusively in the freighting business. Some of the latter 
which trade with Glasgow not infrequently take 3,000 
tons of flour, the Scotch seemingly holding American 
flour in high favor. 

The Faraday is one of the largest freighting-steamers 
that comes here. «She is of 3,125 tons burden, 360 feet 
long, and could carry 160,000 bushels of grain, but is 
never so heavily loaled. Many of these vessels do not 
take over 96,000 bushceis, as much of their space is 
devoted to other merchandise. Sometimes, for example, 
one of them, in addition to a large quantity of wheat or 
corn, will take 500 tons of meat, and as many as 700 bul- 
locks or 1,200 sheep. These steamers are, in fact, so 
heavily burdened that they often have trouble in getting 
over the bar at Sandy Hook ; a draught of from 26} to 
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27 feet of water is required, but sometimes it is not ob- 
tainable. Great steamers carrying, like the Hooper, for 
instance, some 6,000 tons of freight, only get over at 
times with considerable difficulty. The trouble is laid to 
a reprehensible practice of dumping scowloads of gar- 
bage in the bay, instead of taking it out to sea. Efforts 
have been made to repress the evil, and with a certain 
measure of success; they should not cease, however, 
until the practice is altogether abandoned. 

Scientists assert, by-the-way, that that part of our coast 
which flanks the mouth of the Hudson is sinking at the 
rate of several inches every century. The merchants are 
little concerned about what is to take place in a remote 
future ; some of the less erudite, indeed, might even in- 
quire with an alderman of former times, ‘‘ What has pos- 
terity done for us ?” John Burroughs, in an interesting 
paper on the Hudson River, has called attention to the 
sinking of our coast, and added, in a humorous vein, 
some observations as to the possible consequences, among 
which is the prophecy that ‘‘in the twinkling of a hun- 
dred thousand years or so, the sea will completely sub- 
merge the City of New York, the top of Trinity Church- 
steeple alone standing above the flood. 

Meanwhile, the accumulation of old boots, ashes, and 
other refuse, at the bar, is of vastly more consequence to 
the living generation, and should be stopped forthwith. 

Some of the British steamers that leave here with grain 
are said, however, to be overloaded ; not, that is, the reg- 
ular mail steamers, but those known among merchants as 
“tramps ’—a name applied to steamers, new or old, sea- 
worthy or otherwise, which belong to no regular line, but 
are chartered as they are wanted by the exporting houses, 
This charge has been denied, and the underwriters would 
seem to have some interest in preventing such a wrong ; 
but there is, nevertheless, every reason to believe that a 
greater number of steamers sail from New York with 
langerously large cargoes than is generally suspected. 
The same abuse became so glaring in England sonie twelve 
years ago, that Parliament, under the leadership of the 
well-known Mr. Plimsoll, took cognizance of the matter, 
and now an English law requires what is termed the 
‘Plimsoll line,” to be painted on the sides of all vessels 
in the English commercial navy, to guard against over- 
loading, captains being required to keep this mark at a 
certain distance above the line. But this law, it is said, 
is evaded ; and as the steamers are not all constructed on 
the same model, no invariable rule can well be given for 
the placing of the mark. 

A mate of a large English steamer, that was being 
haded at the docks of a warehouse here, said to the writer : 
“Ay, these steamers, I may tell you, if you will not use 
my name, are often overloaded. Masters, in order to 
curry favor with the owners, put the Plimsoll mark 
higher up the side of a steamer than it should be; the 
higher up it is the more cargo they take, and, of course, 
the larger the freight-money the vessel earns. But the 
master is between two fires: if he overloads his vessel 
here at New York, or elsewhere, and the British Board of 
Trade hears of it, Lis license as master will be taken away; 
but, on the other hand, if he does not overload her, he is 
pretty certain to be discharged by the owners. Some of 
the vessels are built already ceiled ; others, however, are 
seldom or never so protected. The ceiling consists in 
partitioning off the hold of the vessel with boards, so as 
to prevent the shifting of the grain, by which so many 
vessels have been lost. When the grain shifts badly it 
chokes up the pumps, on which the steamer’s safety 
largely depends. Then the practice of carrying cattle on 
the decks, in temporary pens, is often dangerous, espe- 








cially in a storm, when the crew of only eight or ten 
working seamen that they allow us frequently find it a 
hazardous matter even to undertake to manage the ship. 
The cattle sometimes hare to be sacrificed, or they are 
thrown overboard by the violent lurching of the steamer. 
The worst of it all is that the owners are sometimes glad 
to have a steamer lost. When the carrying trade is brisk 
they are apt to net about 20 per cent. a year, but every 
five years the steamer requires extensive repairs, so that 
the owners who have had her insured in one of the 
English clubs are then anxious to get rid of her. No one 
suffers by her loss but the sailors.” 

The statements seemed in some respects almost incre- 
dible, but unfortunately they are confirmed in almost 
every particular by as high an authority as a member of 
the British Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain, President of the 
Board of Trade, who has distinctly stated that ‘‘ No ship- 
owner of reputation and character will deny that a con- 
siderable proportion of the wrecks is due to preventable 
causes ”; that it is a great mistake to suppose that under- 
writers as a body have an interest in preventing ship- 
wrecks, since, if there were none, there would be no 
underwriting, and so long as the premiums paid bear a 
fair proportion to the risks, the more losses, the larger 
will be the business of underwriting ; that ‘‘ the loss of a 
ship is a profitable transaction to the owners, as the 
freight may be paid out and home, and recovered without 
deduction for expenses, which will not have been in- 
curred if the vessel is lost.” ‘*The ship may be insured 
for more than its value,” he also says, and he further ex- 
presses the conviction that the loss of many vessels is in- 
tentional. In 1882, no less than sixty-eight British vessels 
loaded wholly or mainly with grain were lost, together 
with 551 lives. Clearly this is a most deplorable state of 
affairs, and Americans are interested in the subject, be- 
cause some of this criminal overloading, it is charged, 
is practiced at this port. The only restriction which our 
laws put upon “ tramp ” steamers that come here is to 
forbid them to carry passengers, as they have no suita- 
ble accommodations for this kind of traffic. 

A lack of space, we regret to state, forbids anything 
more than the briefest mention, in conclusion, of that 
great rendezvous of the New York grain-brokers and mer- 
chants, the Produce Exchange, facing the Bowling Green, 
and which was erected at a cost of $3,000,000. It is one 
of the finest buildings of its kind tn the world, if, indeed, 
there is anything to equal it anywhere. It is a vast hive 
of activity thronged with its 3,000 members, and takes a 
prominent place among the sights of the great city, as 
the point whence the movements of the fleets which we 
have noticed are directed, and the details of the mighty 
commerce arranged, and to a large extent carried into 
effect. 








Rosert Burton is said to have composed his ‘‘ Anat- 
omy” in order to divert his own ‘‘ Melancholy.” So 
great was the demand for this book, when first published, 
that the bookseller is said to have acquired an estate by 
it. In the intervals of his vapors he was the most 
facetious companion in the university. When he felt a 
depression coming upon him he used to relieve his mel- 
ancholy by going to the foot of the bridge, and listening 
to the conversation of the bargemen, which seldom failed 
to throw him into a fit of laughter. He bequeathed 4 
great part of his books to the celebrated Bodleian Li- 
brary, and the sum of one hundred pounds, to purchase 
five pounds’ worth of books yearly, to the Library of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
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DOUBLES. —‘ ‘YOU MUSTN'T FROWN 80, », OLAUDS | THE COUNTESS PASSES HER WHITE HAND OVER His BROW. 
‘YOU WILL SPOIL THAT BEAUTIFUL FOREHEAD OF YOUBS.’”— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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Come hither, little lass, with 
teflecting heaven’s blue, 

Tho while in innocent surprise 
Your bouquet here they view. 


eyes 


‘The color’s rich, the scent is sweet, 
But all unknown to you 

‘The lesson that the flowers repeat; 
Then listen—I’ll construe : 


They’re Old World flowers; 
Better the old than new; 
None that the city florists seil 
Speak parables more true. 


and so ‘tis well; 


Laburnum, dahlia, these you twine 
With yellow sprays of rue, 

And add the tawny columbine, 
Still diamonded with dew. 


Laburnum’s for the beauty which 
Lives in a quiet place, 

Retired, nor seeking to be rich, 
And more of mind than face. 


DOUBLES. 





FLOWERS. 


. Ruys. 


The dahlia is for proper pride, 
Mark of a noble race, 

Whose sires on field and scaffold died, 
But never knew disgrace. 


Rue’s for disdain that you should give 
Every dishonest case ; 

Better the rankest herbs that live 
Than sweets that sin embraca 


The columbine in all her woe 
She wore, who, for a space 
Deserted, still was faithful. So, 
There constancy we trace. 


Dear little maid with turquoise eyes, 
Is it not written fair, 

The lesson that before you lies ? 
Early yourself prepare, 


And as from flowers sweet perfume rise, 
So let your virtues rare 

Ascend like incense to the skies, 
And wing your pathway there. 


DOUBLES 


By 


“ CoLONEL WyNDHAM and his bride arrive at noon and | 


the Barstow-Trevors and Sir William Aislesworth,” Lady 
Forbes says, as she glances over a pile of letters beside 
her at the breakfast-table. 

** Ah, indeed !” Pauline St.Girard elevates her penciled 
eyebrows and glances inquiringly over at her hostess. 
‘What Wyndham is this, Lady Forbes, may I be per- 
mitted to ask ?” 

The beautiful countess looks as honestly ignorant as 


though she had not accepted the invitation to Winder- 


mere expressly for the purpose of meeting this very 


Wyndham—Claude—whom in old days she had lured | 
with her magical beauty, and lost by her lack of any- | 


thing else. 

“Claude, of course,” her ladyship says, sipping her 
chocolate. ; 

‘But you said his bride !” Pauline murmurs, with a 
slight curl of her short red upper lip. ' 

‘Well, perhaps I was not quite accurate, my dear—his 
wife, then. But Wyndham is so absurdly devoted that 
no one would suppose they had been married above a 
week.” 

‘*Dear me !’ returns Lady St. Girard, with a faint yawn. 
‘How tiresome lovers are, and especially married ones. 
I should go mad, simply, if St. Girard offered to spoon 
half a minute in public. 

Lady Forbes glances keenly up over her glasses. 
Report hath it that the handsome, dissipated young 
nobleman who officiates in the capacity of husband to 
the beautiful Pauline became weary of his prize long 
since, and flirts as openly as she does, which is saying 
considerable in favor of the gentleman's candor. 

*“‘Is she pretty at all ?’ queries Pauline, indolently 
breaking up bits of toast in her coffee and feeding her 
pug therewith.” 

“I think Leslie Wyndham beautiful,” the hostess an- 
swers, warmly. 


tone, which Pauline noting, laughs softly to herself, 
and then—as she stares out of window and beholds the 


MARGARET FF. 


| separation of the sexes was also at an end. 





‘She is an odd type ; men rave over | 
her,” adds her ladyship, with a spice of malice in her | 


AYMAR, 


park still green and faultless, beyond the faint bloom of 
the late-lingering heather, the cloudy sky, the rooks sail- 
ing straight across above the beeches that fringe the 
mere—the countess recalls a certain other late November 
day three years ago—a day like this, very like this—for 
she was expecting Claude Wyndham then, too, and she 
had not then met the Earl of St. Girard, whose millions, 
in the estimation of a poor curate’s daughter, had out- 
weighed the dashing guardsman’s ruddy beauty. 

Heigho ! times have changed; she was a countess. 
Claude Wyndham had come into a superb fortune by 
way of an uncle in India—and he was, like herself— 
married ! 

Dinner was over; the mauvais quart d’heure of total 
Sir William 
Aisleworth, pompous and heavy as a member of Parlia- 
ment can be, stood dutifully before Lady St. Girard, ex- 
plaining the principles of free trade to her, and so 
absorbed in his subject as to be totally oblivious of the 
fact that the countess was paying not the slightest atten- 
tion to him, and was indeed exhibiting signs of great 
nervousness and general boredom. 

The Barstow-Trevorses were happy—the feminine ones 
—with little Warde, the curate, and Sir Percy Stagge. 
Lady Florence Molyneux was entirely happy with the 
Earl of St. Girard, if her countenance were any indication 
of the state of her feelings. The remainder of the thirty 
people were laughing and chatting merrily enough. Lady 
Forbes glanced anxiously at the door once or twice, and 
so did Pauline. She had not fairly seen Claude Wynd- 
ham yet ; he had come down very late with excuses for 


| his wife, who was tired by her journey from Scotland, 


and who ¢raved her hostess’s permission to appear afte! 
dinner ; he had sat on the same side of the table as _ her: 
self, and she was positive he had not seen her. 

‘*So madame thinks she will make a sensation! Burst 
upon an astonished assembly like a meteor, etc. Bah! 
how palpable such subterfuges always are!” The fait 
Pauline forgets conveniently how many times she has 
called in their aid herself. ‘‘I dare say she is a fright, 
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after all; and Iam sure Claude Wyndham does not care 


” 


a pin 

At this interesting point the countess’s meditations 
are interrupted by the entrance of Claude Wyndham 
and his wife. 

Well might Lady Forbes have said that hers was an 
‘‘odd type.” Askin as pallid and clear as possible, of 
that dark-olive tint generally peculiar to the women of 
Spain ; dark-hazel eyes, with sweeping lashes; marked 
brows, and tricks of drooping and glancing very different 
from, but perhaps more effective because more natural 
than, the countess’s own. Her features were delicate 
mignonne: a mouth rather large, showing the whitest and 
evenest teeth ; a low brow, and hair that gave the whole 
face its character and power. It was a dull gold-red, and 
was arranged in the way men love—parted down the 
middle and twisted into a large coil at the back of the 
head. It waved and rippled a little about her forehead 
and temples quite naturally, She was dressed in a prim- 
rose satin, heavy and fine, and on her neck and arms, 
which were of ivory whiteness, there sparkled some rare 
topazes and rubies antiquely set. 

As Claude Wyndham entered the drawing-room, with 
his wife leaning on his arm, he raised his eyes. They 
met for the first time in many months those of Pauline 
St. Girard. He flushed a furious crimson—why, he could 
not precisely have told, save that he remembered that 
once this woman had lain in his arms, had been kissed by 
his lips, and he rather abhorred her for it, feeling cufi- 
ously that somehow or other his wife was dishonored by 
it. If it had been Mrs. Wyndham’s object to make a 
sensation, she certainly was gratified, for in five minutes 
every one in the room was occupied in discussing her, 
pro and con, 

The Countess of St.Girard was among those who 
sought an introduction at once. There was a danger- 
ous sparkle in her blue eyes as she took Leslie ‘Wynd- 
ham’s hand in hers, and said : 

‘“We shall be the best friends in the world, I know. 
Dear Mrs. Wyndham, the colonel and I used to know each 
other very well a long time ago.” 

“Indeed !” Leslie replies, pleasantly, glancing up at 
her husband ; but his eyes are wandering up at the other 
end of the room, and he offers no confirmation of her 
ladyship’s assertion. 

“T have scored two already,’ Pauline remarks, trium- 
phantly, to herself, ‘* That womanish, telltale blush of 
his when he first caught sight of me, and now I know 
that he has never mentioned my name to her.” 

It was quite true—he had not. Claude, debonair and 
careless as he was, had some singular notions in connec- 
tion with women. He had told Leslie the whole foolish 
story of his fanciful passion for Pauline Tremper as he 
had told her everything else, but he had not told the 
name of the woman. He knew Leslie must meet her 
some time, and he did not wish his wife to come into ab- 
solute knowing contact with a woman as false as the 
Countess of St. Girard. 

The earl, meantime, had suddenly wearied of Lady 
Florence ; he had caught a glimpse of Leslie Wyndham, 
and his inflammable heart was at once on fire. 
quickly over and touched his wife’s arm. 

“Certainly, Arthur. Mrs. Wyndham, allow me——” 

** No, no, my, dear Pauline ! There is no need of any 
presentation! Mrs. Wyndham, you have not forgotten 
Arthur Paget ?” . 


Leslie flushes as furiously as Claude had done a quarter 
of an hour before. 





He came 





kindly, and then adds, with a swift glance of her dark 
eyes up into his face, ‘‘Surely if Arthur Paget wishes to 
remember me, I must remember him.” 

St. Girard presses her hand, and the warm color rises 
to his face as he murmurs his thanks. 

**T could not forget you haying once known you.” 

Colonel Wyndham looks on in a sort of stupor, from 
which he is aroused by the clear, high voice of the count- 
ess introducing her husband to him. 

‘** Arthur and Mrs. Wyndham are so taken up with their 
reminiscencing, my dear colonel, that I, for my part, feel 
as if I were quite left out in the cold !” she laughs, gayly, 
and adds, ‘‘Suppose we go off to the music-room and 
talk over our bygones, too, eh ?”’ 

She puts her arm in his, and, with a merry, backward 
glance, Pauline turns away, inwardly scoring another for 
herself—viz., Leslie’s acquaintance with her husband, and 
Claude’s evident surprise thereat. 


* * * * * x ” 


By the 20th of December, Lady St. Girard had things 
going on quite to her satisfaction. Her husband was per- 
fectly infatuated with Leslie Wyndham, and for some 
reason or other—what, the fair countess troubled herself 
but little about—Leslie Wyndham at least tolerated his 
attentions. Meantime, she herself had, as she fancied, 
completely won back the old love that she had lost. 

Her ladyship, in violet velvet, with big, priceless pear|s 
about her throat and wrists, surveyed her own image 
very complacently in the mirror of her little boudoir, and 
as complacently contemplated Colonel Claude Wyndham, 
whowas stretched at full length on the pink satin lounge, 
and, with a cigar between his teeth, was nervously twitch- 
ing at the pug’s ears. 

The door was open and the curtains were pushed back ; 
from moment to moment footsteps came along the cor- 
ridor, and at each sound both the man and the woman 
instinctively listened. 

At last they both appeared to be satisfied, as they heard 
Leslie’s voice saying, clearly and decidedly, ‘‘ No, thanks, 
my lord ; not this afternoon !”” And then she passed the 
door, her velvet gown trailing after her, and the violet 
perfume, which she liked, floating into the little room. 

An angry frown contracted Wyndham’s face, and a 
sort of desperate entreaty in his“eyes went after the 
slender figure. Pauline noticed it with pleasure as she 
rose and crossed over and sat down on the edge of the 
lounge beside him. 

Again Leslie’s voice is heard, apparently to herself : 
“It is cold; I must get a wrap!” and back she came, 
embittering her own soul the more surely with another 
glimpse of the two together. 

‘You mustn’t frown so, Claude !”” The countess passes 
her white hand over his brow just as his wife goes by the 
door. ‘* You will spoil that beautiful forehead of yours.,”’ 
He winces under the caress, but he permits it, and has 
for his reward thiis: 

**My lord, I have changed my mind. I know yow'll 
forgive it, because it’s in your favor. Order the horses ; 
I will have on my habit in ten minutes—that is, provided 
Iam to ride Bruno.” 

‘* Of course you shall!” St.Girard’s voice is full of joy 
and exultation. ‘‘Ah, you are so good, so angelic “4 
The rest, whatevér it may be, is a silent affair. 
‘Bruno! by Jove! Not if I know myself! The man’s 
a fool, begging your pardon! Pauline, forgive me !” 
With a hasty friendly clasp of her small jeweled hand, 








“By no means,” she returns, extending her hand 


Colonel Wyndham dashes out of the room. 
‘‘ Leslie,” he says, shortly, having gained his wife's 
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were going to ride Bruno—that black of St.Girard’s ?” 

‘“‘To be sure,” she answers, quietly, turning around 

from her mirror and buttoning up the waist of her habit. 
‘Why not ?” 

“You can’t do it,” firmly. 

‘What ?” haughtily. 

‘* You can’t do it. Why, child,” he adds, coming a step 
nearer to her, “‘ the brute is certain death to you. I don’t 
know what your friend can be thinking of to propose such 
a thing. You could never manage that animal.” 


dressing-room, ‘‘did I hear you say just now that you | 
} , : 

| 

| 





Leslie makes no reply ; there are scalding tears in her 
dark eyes as 
she turns hei 
back to him 
and pulls her 
hat further 
down over 
her forehead 
—there are a 
hundred 
miserable 
contentious 
thoughts 
within her; 
but the worst 
conquers, 
and with a 
bitter, self- 
contemptu- 
ous smile, 
she hastily 
crosses the room, fastening 
she does so. 

“You are not going ?” he cries, amazedly. 

‘* Most certainly I am.” 

‘*She makes him a profound courtesy and 
passes through the door. 

‘**Leslie, my darling—dear heart !” 

He puts his arms about her, but she shakes 
him off with a sharp quiver about her lips. 

“‘Spare me, if you please, Colonel Wynd- 
ham. I think Lady St. Girard needs your at- 
tentions just now rather more than I do.” 

In very truth, Pauline, white as snow, stood 
yonder along the corridor. Was she going to 
faint, or had her ladyship been tampering with , 
her powder-box ? 

At any rate, she staggered, and Claude 
Wyndham just managed to catch her in his 


her gauntlet as 


arms. She clung to him like a frightened 
child. 
“Oh, it’s horrible, horrible! Claude, 


Claude, why did I wreck my own happiness 
and yours for a title—for money? Yes, I 
will confess it now—now that I see how miser- 
able you are, too! Could she not have left me my hus- 
band’s heart, at least ? Valueless as it was, it was mine 
until he saw her again. But,no; the siren has stolen all 
from me—you and him; Claude, she loves him——” 

“*Hush-h !” 

A strong hand, although it trembles, is laid upon Lady 
3t. Girard’s lips ; in her sentimental excitement she kisses 
it wildly. 


** Pauline ’—Claude Wyndham’s voice is very firm and | 


very quiet—‘‘ you—must—not —talk—to—me—about 


my—wife. My wife! My God!’ 


breaks away from her with an anguished sob. 
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The countess rises as soon as she is sure that she is 
quite alone, rubs off a good deal of pearl-powder from 
her face, laughs a little at her piquanteimage in the glass, 
adjusts a puff, and rings for some biscuit and a glass of 
sherry—demonstration is exhausting. 

‘“*T will have his love yet—his love !—that she is as in- 
capable of appreciating as—as St. Girard is of under- 
standing me.” 

Had her ladyship been a little bit cleverer, she might 
have seen that the man and woman were but playing at 
cross-purposes, endeavoring to excite each other's jeal- 
ousy, and so win back their imaginary losses—at least, 
some people 
would have 
thought so; 
perhaps 
Pauline was 
right. 

Claude 
rushed down 
stairs only in 
time to see 
Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, on her 
dan gerously 
capering 
mount, 

glance back 
and into St. 
Girard’s face 
with one of 
her slow, 
provoking 
smiles, ac- 
com panied 
by a faint 
blush. 

He ran 
around to the 
stables, flung 
a saddle on 
the first horse 
he saw, and 
was after 
them like the 
wind. 

Leslie 
looked back 
—the earl 
did not. He 
was far too 

’ well employ- 
ed in looking 
forward. 

** What do 
you say to 4 

‘Bruno is fresh and crazy for 4 


THE LESSON OF THE FLOWERS.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 50. 


race ?” she cries. 
tear !” 
* Agreed !” cries St. Girard, putting spurs to his bay ; 
and then—the black needs no urging—away they go. 
“What difference will it make to him ?” a voice cries in 
her pained heart. ‘‘None—none! If Iam picked up 
shattered, bruised, dead, then I shali bo out of his way !” 
And on and on they fly. 





He throws her down on the little pink lounge and | 


If Arthur is pink-and-white, he is also, as well, fool- 
| hardy, brave. Bruno soon takes matters into his own 
control ; from afar, and grinding his teeth in rage, Claude 
sees the young earl make a dash before the very eyes of 
| the infuriated beast ; sees him with one arm hold Leslie 
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in her saddle, and with the other, his own bridle in his 
teeth, seize hers, and bring Bruno round with a turn so 
short that it almost unseats him. 

“‘There !” he cries, triumphantly. ‘I learned that in 
South America. Now we will be all right. We shall get 
home with fiving colors. My God!” cries the man, ‘‘ you 
are white! Leslie, oh, Leslie! in her scared, 
tender eyes stops his headlong speech. ‘‘If I had mar- 
ried a good woman like you,” he falters as they ride home 


"—a look 


in the gloaming, ‘‘I might have been a better sort of a 
fellow than I am.” 

‘We are good friends, I hope ?” 
a little gloved hand. 

He takes it, pulls off the gauntlet impetuously, and 
Claude sees him, and turns back to 


says she, holding out 


presses it to his lips. 
Windermere, bringing in his horse dripping and trem- 
bling, cursing his fate, man-like, and St. Girard, and also 


St. Girard’s wife, who receives him with smiles at the 
porte cochére. 
He flirts abominably with her the entire evening. The 


countess is simply radiant. It must also be confessed 
that Leslie, exquisite in maroon velvet and garnets, emu- 
lates her lord to the full, and St. Girard is every way too 
evidently in the seventh heaven of delight. 

‘* What does he care, seated at the feet of his old-time 
siren, what I do or what becomes of me ?” Leslie says, 
bitterly, to herself. ‘‘He forgot completely all my 
danger this afternoon when he saw her falling in a ridi- 
culous theatrical swoon.” 

Mistress Wyndham was entirely ignorant of the fact 
that her husband had kept her in view during her entire 
breakneck ride, even if he had been unable to overtake 
her ; she merely supposed the start either a false one or 
a sop to his own conscience. 

Later on in the evening Claude recklessly observes to 
her ladyship, who is leaning in all her beauty over him as 
he sits on a hassock at her feet, that he is obliged to go 
up to town by the early mail. Her ladyship immediately 
finds that, her maid having gone off in a tiff the day pre- 


vious, she can no longer exist with the divided attentions | 


of Lady Forbes’s abigail. She must go up to town also. 
She has seen a charming advertisement in the Times. 
‘ier mind is made up. Claude looks unutterable things 
up into the blue eyes above him. He is conscious that 








yonder Leslie’s gaze is fixed upon his face— Leslie, who is | 


permitting herself to be scandalized by the whole house- 
hold, over whom St. Girard is bending as though she be- 
longed to him—Leslie, his wife, whom he loves ten times 
more fiercely than ever in his life before. What has 
there been between those two in the old days? He will 
know—and yet—no! Like some men, he determines to 
fly the whole thing—to get away anywhere, no matter 
where! If Lady St. Girard chooses to go up to town 
when he does, that is no affair of his. 

Lady St. Girard does choose. Leslie, with a charming 
au revoir, sees them off together in the dog-cart for the 
station ; and St. Girard tenderly folds a cloak about her 
as she stands there in the December sunshine, lest she 
shall take cold. 

It was a pretty picture that haunted Claude Wyndham 
with cruel persistency all day. All that night, the next 
day, and the next, into all sorts of strange places, between 
him and the cards in his hand, betwixt his lips and the 
cup he lifted, that picture stood with pe t racity. 

He could stand it no longer. Great God! what might 
he not be doing while he was trying to forget her here ? 
He pulled himself together, got into some decent clothes, 
and started for Windermere by the 2:36, arriving at five 
o'clock, 


| her I was stupefied. 
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Mrs. Wyndham had gone for a ride with the Earl of 
St. Girard, so the Earl of St. Girard’s wife lost no time in 
informing him with her own ‘lips. So she had had not 
a word from him for four days, and yet she could go off 
driving with that scoundrel! Well, though one commits 
murder in one’s heart, one must smile and ask after one’s 
neighbor’s health. 
suited in a new 


Lady St. Girard 


‘* How—er—was 
maid ?” 

““Capitally. She is a perfect godsend, a coincidence, 
I assure you, my dear boy, when I first saw 
I gazed at her in admiration, 


a miracle ! 


wonder, surprise, and I engaged her on the spot. I fell 
in love with her, she was such an opportunity. St. 
Girard says I never lose one, and he’s right. I took 


Melvin at once to a hairdresser’s and had her arranged 
to I am so fastidious that I must have my 
people look precisely to my taste. 

Her ladyship laughs loud and long ; it is well that she 
does, for Wyndham has but avery poor notion of any- 
thing that she has said; he is listening to the sound of 
approaching wheels, although, to be sure, he is leaning in 
the most devoted of attitudes over Pauline’s chair on the 
veranda. He springs forward to assist Leslie to alight, 
but the earl is quite as rapid in his movements. 

‘Choose between us,” Claude says, with an ugly laugh, 


suit me. 


” 


as he extends his arms. 

‘*‘T have no choice,” she answers, without looking at 
him. ‘‘I can only accept the courtesy that is most uni- 
form.” 

She permits St. Girard to lift her down, and then for 
the first time she raises her eyes to her husband’s face. 

‘Claude !” she cries, half under her breath, ‘you have 
been ill ?” 

She takes a step nearer him. 

“Oh, dear no! The naughty boy hasn’t been ill at all, 
dear Mrs. Wyndham ”—Pauline always made it a point to 
endear every other woman to whom her liege was spé- 
cially devoted—‘‘ he’s only been going it a little too hard 
in town for the last few days. He has told me all about 
it, and you mustn't be worried. Ah, me! when you've 
been married as long as I have, my dear, you'll never be 
thinking he is ill.” 

With a sigh and a laugh, her ladyship pats Colonel 
Wyndham familiarly on the shoulder, and Leslie turns 
off with a great pallor on her young face. 

‘* But why not, please? I’m sure there’s not a bit of 
harm, and, heaven knows, my life is hateful enough for 
me to crave, to beg for this little taste of happiness !” 

The earl’s voice is very pleading, but Leslie only shakes 
her head with a sad, flitting smile. 

Pauline, on a divan near the bay-window where they 
stand, smiles maliciously as she listens, although appa- 
rently silently enraptured by Lady Florence Molyneux’s 
singing. 

“Just at midnight the moon will be full, and to float 
for an hour down among those sweet-smelling, wet lilies 
in the little boat—you have not the heart to refuse me ?” 

But Mrs.Wyndham shakes her head still sadly as she 
listens to the sweet voice singing in the next room: 

“T will marry my ain love, 


For true of heart is he ad 


is he. 

** Bonne chance !” murmurs her ladyship, and presently, 
the music being over, she wanders out and over to the 
billiard-room ; no one is there—yes ! some one smoking 
says, lazily, without rising : 

** Want anything, Lady St. Girard >” 

‘Yes, I want you,” 
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Colonel Wyndham rises leisurely from his high chair, 
and keeps his cigar in his hand. 

‘¢Glass of water, or 

‘‘Nonsense—no! Claude, Claude, haven't you one 
kind word for me after being gone these four days ?” 

Her hand pulls pettishly at his coat-lapel. 

‘Bless your heart !” he exclaims, awkwardly. 

‘Claude !—Claude ! we are both wretched, miserable, 
unhappy! My husband—your wife 

‘* If you please,” he says, sternly. 

“T don’t please. They have made an appointment to 
meet at midnight, and go rowing on the lake! They 
must be in earnest very much, rowing in December !” 

Pauline laughs scornfully. 

**You——” He stops short. 

‘‘T have just heard it with my own ears. If you don’t 
believe me, watch !” 

She turns, and leaves him standing there stricken and 
alone, and just at that moment Leslie, leaning on St. 
Girard’s arm, crosses the wide hall, smiling up into his 
eager face. 

Colonel Wyndham does watch. He takes up his post 
in the drawing-room bay-window at a quarter before 
twelve ; and at just about that time St. Girard receives 
in his dressing-room a little twisted note, written in a 
hand new to him, He tears it open. But a line: 








“T will go. LESLIE W.” 


From her? The blood leaps madly in his veins as he 
thinks of the still, cold beauty of the night, and of the 
lovely face of the woman whom he goes to meet. | 

Presently Wyndham’s watch is rewarded ; he sees, first, 
the earl step boldly out into the night, with a shawl on 
his arm, and the full moon striking his flushed face. 
Claude can tell by the unsteady light in his blue eyes that 
his lordship has been drinking pretty heavily that night. 

Then, in a moment more, he beholds his wife ; she 
comes to meet her lover slowly; timidly. But when she 
reaches his side she turns her face up to lis, and receives 
his passionate kisses as if they were her right. 

The beauty of her in the moon’s full light is wonderful. 
Such a light on such a face would be enough to drive any 
man to perdition, and he watches them walk away toward 
the lake—together. 

He has no impulse to pursue ; instead, in a dogged sort 
of fashion, he goes up the stairs and into his dressing- 
room. He pauses a moment, and then, lighting the 
candles, he opens the door that he has not opened for 
five weeks—the door leading into his wife’s room. 

In the broad stream of the candlelight she lies there 
sleeping, with her long, bright hair falling to one side on 
the floor, and with one hand thrown up over her head. 

Ishe mad? Is he dreaming? No, not that. 

He bends over her; he touches her ; he calls her name ; 
and so she wakens and finds him standing there, with 
wild, wide eyes staring down at her. 

“Do you love him ?” he whispers, harshly ; ‘‘ him—I 
mean St. Girard! How did you know him? Tell me, 
quick !” 

‘‘He used to come to Thornehill when I was a child, 
and he was only Arthur Paget ; and he got very awfully 
drunk once, and I got him hidden away till he should 
be over it. Love him!” she echoes, scornfully, through 
her nervous tears—‘‘no. Do not judge me by yourself, 
Colonel Wyndham.” 

“ By myself! Child, child, you don’t suppose I love 
that woman ? Leslie, she is the girl whom I’ve told you 
about—the one J was engaged to once. I—she is not 
very happy with St. Girard, I suppose.” 


View 








Leslie looks at him with a woman’s comprehending 
smile through her tears ; and he looks at her, touches 
her, as though he doubted his own senses. * You—you 
are undressed, aren’t you ?”’ 

‘**Yes,” she says, ‘‘I have been in bed since half after 
ten. Iwas tired. Hark !” 

A piercing scream echoes through the castle ; another 
and another. Ina moment the corridors are full of ex- 
cited people ; the men valiant with weapons—the women 
screaming and shrieking. 

Claude and Leslie are among the last to arrive on the 
scene, and they behold a woman flying, rushing, shriek- 
ing, up the broad staircase, in flames. They cannot stop 
her ; but when she sees Leslie Wyndham she stops short, 
as though a hand of iron had been laid upon her. And 
Leslie Wyndham ?—she falls swooning in her husband’s 
arms, while every one, even those engaged in putting 
out the flames of the woman's skirts, are apparently 
struck dumb with amazement. 

Lady St. Girard alone seems self-possessed, and her 
clear voice is presently heard : 

‘*How unfortunate! She is not injured, though, at 
all! My new maid is such a treasure. I don’t wonder 
you are all speechless. . I was, too, when I first saw her ; 
such a resemblance to Mrs. Wyndham! They say we all 
have our doubles, you know. I insisted upon her wear- 
ing a wig and using rouge and cosmetics ; but I see she 
has disobeyed me to-night.” 

Her ladyship glances maliciously at her lord, who 
stares aghast, candle in hand, and then retires with a 
graceful ‘‘ Pleasant dreams, everybody. I’m so sorry !” 

‘*Leslie, Leslie, my darling !”’ cries Clande Wyndham, 
passionately, as he holds her to his heart. ‘‘ Will you 
forgive me ever, sweetheart ?” 

“To be sure,” she says; but she never knows how 
much. 


THE AZTEC EAGLE, AND WHERE IT WAS 
FOUND. 
THE Historic FountTAIn OF SANTO DomMINGO—BEGGARS’ 
DayY—AGUADORES—AMONG THE LAVANDERAS, 
By Mrs. EMILy PIERCE. 

Tue old bronze fountain in the Plaza Santo Domingo 
marks the most interesting spot in the City of Mexico. 
It is not notable for artistic beauty, and the patient 
aguadores, or water-carriers, who most frequent it, are 
probably in happy ignorance of the historic associations 
clustering around the broad basin from which they fill 
the generous jars and picturesque pitchers that, hanging 
from back and breast, help to make figures in the street- 
panoramas as artistic and striking as they are familiar. 

In days of revolution, the base of the old fountain 
served as a background against which the condemned 
prisoners were placed. Here, under sentence of death, 
many a soldier and civilian, the guilty and the innocent, 
have knelt with the stoical resignation so peculiar to 
Mexican character, and, with the blue sky above shut out 
from their bandaged eyes, have heard the order given for 
the fatal shot, almost drowned in the plashing of the 
fountain, whose waters sing a continual lyric, although 
again and again they have been reddened by the best 
blood of Mexico. 

In every direction the eye falls upon landmarks of 
interest that cluster about this old plaza, for it was for 
merly a part of the Convent of Santo Domingo, the his- 
toric Church of the Inquisition. After the downfall of the 
Church party, in 1867, Benito Juarez, the Indian Presi- 
dent, ordered a general overturning in the locality, cut a 
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new street through the convent garden, threw open the | ized. There is scarcely a shop in town that does not 
plaza to the public, and converted the enormous building | retail ardent spirits by the glass. In this toper’s heaven 
into a medical college. one can accomplish the object of his life’s interest, and 
But the interest clustering around the old fountain | get gloriously fuddled upon a Mexican cuartia, which is 
antedates church and cloister, Spanish barbarities or | two and @ half American cents. We suggest that our 
Montezumian magnificence, reaching back until history | prohibitionists change their base, take St. John, and enter 
blends with tradition, and we are buried in theoretical | Mexico as a mission field. Each of these same 400 shops 
reveries regarding the origin of a lost race. | pays a license of two dollars and a half monthly, two dol- 
So far back as 1245, it is said, the wandering Aztecs | lars being appropriated by the city, the remaining half- 
first arrived at Chapultepec (Grasshopper Hill), yet they | dollar going to the General Government. Yet in the face 
did not settle there, but to obey an oracle they traveled | of these astounding statistics, drunkenness is rare. The 
on to the western side of Lake Tezeuco. An ancient tra- | people sit in the cantinas, grow patriotic, and sing the 
dition had long been current among them, that, whenever | valorous deeds of Hidalgo or Juarez, and ‘‘ Viva Mexico !” 
they should behold an eagle seated upon a cactus whose | During a stay of seven months I saw but one man more 
roots pierced a rock, there they should found a city. In | than “half seas over.” He was reclining between two 
1325 they beheld this sign—an eagle comfortably break- | soldiers, marching off to the calaboose, and all three 
fasting upon a goodly-sized snake, which appetizing | seemed happy. 
morsel was firmly gripped between beak and talons ; and It would seem, with these numberless accessories to 
upon the exact spot, then an island in the lake, to-day | purification, that Mexican humanity might almost wax 
stands the fountain crowned by the Aztec eagle, that | spotless; but, alas! truth compels us to say, that, of all 
ominous bird with dangling serpent having been appro- | unclean beings, the Leperos of Mexico ‘‘take the cake.” 
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HORSE-TROUGH BY THE ROADSIDE. 


priated for the proud crest of the ‘Land of God and , The Lazzaroni of Italy are as mermaids by comparison, 
Liberty.” and nothing short of actual knowledge can form a true 
The variety and picturesqueness of Mexican water-car- | idea of the depths of wretchedness and filth in which they 
riers are infinite. The women vail their faces with the | live and move and have their being. Brantz Mayer wrote 
black Moorish shawl, or national rebaza. They gather at | down the. best description of them that can be given— 
the fountains “‘ at the evening-time, the time that women | wrote it forty years ago—and to-day there is no change 
go out to draw water,” and fill their jars, bearing the | in their condition. The Castilian word Lepero, or leper, 
burden on head or shoulder, supported by the long, lean | applies to a large class. Although they’ do not suffer 
arm gracefully thrown upward, making a picture worthy | from that loathsome malady, they are quite as disgusting. 
the pencil of Hector Le Roux. These modern Rebeccas | Blacken a man in the sun, let his hair grow long and 
linger beside the cool flowing fountain, making it the | tangled, and become filled with vermin; let him plod 
place for their gossip and chatter. One can easily | about the streets in all kinds of dirt for years, and never 
fancy the entrance of young Isaac, and believe the thirsty | know the use of brush or towel, or water except in 
camels to be very near. Even the prosaic horse-trough | storms; let him put on a pair of leathern breeches at 
upon the public highway becomes the centre of attrac- | twenty, and wear them until forty without change or ab- 
tion to a constantly changing group. The gayly-dressed | lution ; over all, drop a tattered hat and begrimed blanket ; 
cabelleros halt while their thirsty mustangs enjoy the | let him have wild eyes, shining teeth, and features 
needed draught, or the faithful mozo fills the calabash, or | pinched by famine into sharpness—if a woman, with two 
gourd, that is never absent from the outfit of a well- | or three miniatures of the same species trotting after her, 
equipped Mexican traveler. Notwithstanding the fre- | and another strapped to her back ”—combine all these, 
quency of fountains in this thirsty southland, one is | and you have a photograph of a Mexican Lepero. Yet 
inclined to question whether, after all, they fulfill their | they are content with their rags and religion. 
intended mission, when we learn that in the City of Mon- A unique feature among their institutions is ‘‘ Beggars’ 
terey, for instance, with a population of 40,000 souls, 400 | Day.” In most of the cities there sre no alms-houses, 
cantinas or drinking-saloons are licensed and well patron- | paupers being enrolled and beggars licensed. The former 
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are supported by a relief fund, from which they draw a | 
weekly stipend, follow their own devices and lead their 
own lives. 
Saturday is ‘‘ Beggars’ Day,” 
we troubled by the importunities of the destitute. Then, 
however, the mendicants swoop down like a swarm of | 
locusts. Being social ‘ they call in knots of 
three or four, and if the supply of pennies or crusts runs 
short, they exhibit not the slightest devi:tion from their 
usual urbanity. During the week the shopkeepers hold 
in reserve a certain number of pennies for the expected 


and at no other time are | 


creeturs,” 


visitors, and range generous crusts and bits of bread upon 
their counters and showcases for their appropriation. 
They call with the quiet assurance of a tax-collector ; and 
at the first shadow of annoyance or refusal, they court- 
eously exclaim : ‘* Perdone por Dios!” (For God’s sake, 
pardon !) and leave, to return no more. The degree of 


personal untidiness here is only equaled by the disorder | 


and dirt in the home ; and the devotion of a Mexican 
household to its pigs and dogs is one of the mysterious 
features of the country. 

As a rule, they are cruel in 
animal kingdom, being oblivious to the comfort of their 


their treatment of the 
horses or kine, beating the patient donkey until one longs 
to import Bergh, and elect him Alcalde. But the two first- 
named animals are held almost as sacred—of far more 
value than the brown-skinned babies who are their boon 
companions, and to lift a stone against them is to receive 
the curse of their owner. A Mexican pig will run over 
a stone wall ten feet high with the spring of a mountain 
goat. 

Pork is the principal and favorite ‘‘ flesh” of the 
people, and swine abound in numbers among the poorer 
population, who rarely feed them; consequently, Mr. 
Piggie has to live up to the old rule of ‘* root, hog, or die.” 
They are most frequently black in color, and have an 
impish eye, and we are tempted to believe that a part of 
the historic herd of the New Testament record escaped 
their death of violence, and those in Mexico are their 
direct progeny. 

The Lavanderas, or washerwomen, are almost a national 
feature, and they seem to enjoy ‘‘ sazzling”’ as it can only 
be enjoyed in a southern country. 

Our sketch shows the public laundry at Jalapa, that 
lovely capital of the State of Vera Cruz, which is noted 
for its beautiful roses and charming seforilas. It is a 
huge pavilion resting on stone pillars; the tubs are 
square, and ranged on both sides of a long pool of water 
running from the fountain above. The walls and tubs 
are made of a concrete of cement and gravel as enduring 
as granite. 

Here congregate voung and old, mothers and grand- 
mothers the pretty Josefas and Juanitas, and other soft 
vowelly named sefioritas, to giggle and gossip, and pound 
the linen on the stones. 

Afterward they bear away their cleanly burdens in 
white wooden trays, and by-and-by trip through the 
streets with them freshly ironed and stiffly starched, but 
always carried in triumph in the faithful brown hands, 
while the bearer being completely hidden under a snowy 
mass of fluttering freshness, runs risk of being mistaken 
for a genuine Anglo-Saxon ghost. 

This old fountain boasts a tradition similar to the 
Roman Trevi. Whoever quaffs a parting draught of the 
sparkling water of the fountain, throws ten drops over 
the right shoulder and makes a wish, will not only ob- 
tain their heart’s desire, but will surely return to old, 
crumbling, rose- covered Jalapa, and again enjoy its 
fairness, 





WHAT IS AN ENGLISH POUND 
STERLING ? 


Tis question was asked of Sir Robert Peel in the 


House of Commons, and he replied by pitching a sove- 


reign to the querist. No better answer is possible. 

Some years ago, when teaching political economy at 
University College School, a professor presented to his 
pupils a curious problem as follows : 

Our currency is all based on the sovereign, and the 
sovereign, as defined by Act of Parliament, is the 1-1,869 
of forty pounds troy, or, otherwise stated, anybody taking 
ingots of standard gold to the Mint may have them 
coined without charge into sovereigns, at the rate of 1.869 
for every forty pounds troy ; these 1,869 weighing forty 
pounds, the same as the ingot gold. This being the 
case, what is the troy weight of each sovereign ? 

I offer the same problem to my readers, ‘Those who 
attempt to work it out will find that they have to face a 
problem something like squaring the circle. I have gone 
as far as thirteen places of decimals, showing the weight 
of a sovereign to be nearly 123.2744783306537 grains. 
How much further one might go without arriving at the 
actual weight I cannot say. The simplest attainable 
vulgar fraction is 123 173-623 grains. 

Nothing could be clumsier than this. It has caused 
volumes to be written by currency paradoxers who have 
denounced the abomination of fixing the price of gold. 
Why, they say, should we not have free trade in gold ? 
Why should the Government arbitrarily fix its price at 
£3 17s. 104d. per ounce, instead of allowing supply and 


| demand to fix the price of this commodity as of other 


things ? 

Had the weight of the sovereign been a simple fraction 
of an ounce, say ¢ of an ounce, this question would have 
answered itself at once by showing that because four 


| sovereigns weigh one ounce, the value of gold measured 
| by sovereigns (i.¢., its price) must be £4, so long as the 


| made for stamping it. 





weight of the coin remains unchanged, and no charge is 
It is the present complex frac- 
tion that has obscured this very simple subject. 


HOW THE KIRGHIZ PUNISHED 
MURDERERS. 

Russian law, especially as regards murder, is now to 
be enforced amongst all natives under Russian rule. 
Hitherto the murder of a Kirghiz was punished by their 
own customs, in the following manner: ‘‘ When in an aul 
or in the steppe a murder has been committed, the rela- 
tives and friends of the dead man commence the search 
for the murderer. Sometimes he is not found until after 
a long interval, especially if the body is not soon found. 
Frequently the latter is hidden ; then the flight of birds of 
prey is watched, and other indications are utilized by the 
extraordinary acuteness of the nomads. When the mur- 
derer is discovered the relations have the right to levy 
from him a so-called kun. This fine, which washes 
away bloodguiltiness, consists of a number of camels, 
horses, sheep, and clothes, a special kun being due to 
those who took part in the search for the murderer, to 
the person who actually discovered him, and to the judge. 
The fine, or wergild, for a woman is less than that fora 
and in the latter case it varies with the descent. 
Thus, there would be a greater fine for killing a pure 
Kirghiz than for killing one whose descent was unknown. 
If the murderer cannot pay the dun, his kinsfolk must do 
it for him, and the payment and receipt of this fine is ac: 


man, 
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companied by a number of different customs. The occa- 
sion is a kind of festival in the aul in which the relatives 
of the murdered man live. Among the animals paid as 
kun, the murderer’s horse must always be one. The 
family of the person killed have, however, the right to 
refuse all payment, and to demand a duel with the slayer. 
The latter appears in the aul of the others, armed from 
head to foot, and mounted on his best steed ; a certain 
distance off the avengers are stationed, and a wild race 
ensues. If the accused can get away from his pursuers, 
he is safe from all punishment; he can, however, only be 
pursued to the going down of the sun, and directly the 
latter sinks behind the horizon he is free. If he is caught 
he is generally put to death at once. It is remarkable 
that a murder rarely remains undiscovered. The Kirghiz 
scarcely ever commit that crime for the sake of robbery ; 
the murder generally takes place after a quarrel, or for 


revenge.” 


MADEMOISELLE TAGLIONI. 


DancrnG, or, as it has been fancifully called, the poetry 
of motion, is of the very highest antiquity, and will 
doubtless for ever retain its popularity with a certain 
class of the community. Marie Taglioni, one of the most 
celebrated dancers that ever lived, was born in Stock- 
holm, in 1804. Her parents, however, were natives of 
Milan, but at the time of her birth her father occupied 
the position of ballet-master to the Opera at Stockholm. 
She made her dé) in Vienna in 18:2, and soon eclipsed 
all her rivals. For fifteen years she was the undoubted 
Queen of the Dance, delighting by turns the élite of Paris, 
London, and every civilized capital in Europe. She mar- 
ried, in 1832, Count Gilbert de Voisin, and in 1847, re- 
tired from the stage, having realized a large fortune. 

‘“*The following anecdote of the late Madame la Com- 
tesse de Voisins (née Marie Taglioni) may perhaps,” writes 
a correspondent of a contemporary, ‘‘ be of some interest 
just now. The incident took place between the years 
1835 and 1845. I was a very small child when the story 
used to be told before me ; the date, if ever I knew it, has 
entirely slipped my memory. My father, a Queen’s 
foreign messenger, was returning to England with im- 
portant dispatches. On arriving at his hotel at Calais, he 
was told by Monsieur Dessin, who always personally 
greeted his frequent comings and goings, that the packet 
to England would not leave that night, the weather being 
such that it had been deemed advisable to postpone the 
crossing. In these days such a thing would be almost 
impossible; but then so it was. Much annoyed, my 
father said, ‘I will cross the Channel to-night, and, if 
necessary, in an open boat. Tell me the best man to 
apply to.’ Monsieur Dessin’s dissuasions were of no 
avail. A reliable seafaring individual was sent for and 
conferred with, and he agreed to brave the dangers of the 
deep for a considerable consideration. This settled, my 
father sat down quietly to his dinner, or rather supper, 
having arranged to be on the quay with bag and baggage 
at midnight, when a turn in the tide would give the 
adventurous voyagers a rather less dangerous start. Din- 
ner was scarcely over when Monsieur Dessin again ap- 
peared, smiling in a deprecatory way, and saying that he 
came to prefer a request from alady. ‘Might Madame 
Taglioni be allowed to pay Mr. F. a visit ? She had a 
favor to ask him.’ ‘I will wait on Madame Taglioni,’ 
said my father, and accompanied Monsieur Dessin to the 
lady’s rooms. Madame Taglioni, with many apologies, 
at once made her petition. She had been told by Mon- 
tieur Dessin that one of Her Majesty’s messengers was 
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crossing to England in a small fishing-vessel. The steam- 
boat having failed her, would Mr. F. allow her, with her 
maid, to accompany him ? She had an engagement at 
the Opera for the following night, failing to keep which, 
she would forfeit a considerable sum of money. She had 
no fears, and would promise that neither she nor her 
maid would give the slightest trouble. My father pointed 
out that accommodation in an open fishing-boat, there was 
none, and no protection from weather. ‘I shrink not from 
it,’ said madame. ‘If you will take us, we will go.’ She 
and her maid crossed the Channel that frightfully stormy 
night. My father took every care that both the brave 
women should be as well covered up and cared for as tar- 
paulins and kindness could accomplish. It was a voyage 
to be remembered—from six to eight hours of unmitigated 
tossing. Madame Taglioni and her maid seemed little 
the worse for it, and could not be sufficiently grateful 
that they were safely landed on the English coast in time. 
Madame Taglioni danced in one of her favorite ballets 
the same night at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market.” 


GOOD-BY. 
By Roste CHURCHILL. 

Goop-By, good-by. The words are said; 
We part as strangers part, 

And each must turn aside the head, 
And still the throbbing heart. 

Good-by, good-by. No words of love, 
Only this bitter pain— 

That we must meet as strangers meet, 
If e’er we meet again, 


Good-by,,good-by. For deep and wide. 
Across our pathway lies 

The cruel gulf of wealth and pride, 
In which Love faints and dies, 

Though hearts may break, no tears must fall ; 
Bright smiles must hide our pain; 

For we must meet as strangers meet, 
If e’er we meet again. 


Good-by, good-by; and this is all. 
Still onward flows Life’s stream ; 
The past we neither dare recall— 
Twas but an idle dream, 
For Love is lying cold and dead. 
He touched our hearts in vain; 
For we must meet as strangers meet, 
If e’er we meet again. * 


THE BANANA. 


Bananas and plantains supply the principal food-stuff 
of a far larger fraction of the human race than wheaten 
bread does. They form the veritable staff of life to the 
inhabitants of both eastern and western tropics. What 
the potato is to the degenerate descendant of Celtic 
kings; what the oat is to the kilted Highlandman ; what 
rice is to the Bengalee, and Indian corn to our more tem- 
perate climes, the banana is to people around the globe. 
Humboldt calculated that an acre of bananas would 
supply a greater quantity of solid food to hungry human- 
ity than could possibly be extracted from the same extent 
of cultivated ground by any other known plant. So you 
see the question is no small one: to sing the praise of 
this Linnean muse (Musa sapientium) is a task well 
worthy of the Pierian muses. 

Do you know the outer look and aspect of the banana- 
plant ? If not, then you have never voyaged to those 
delusive tropics. Tropical vegetation, as ordinarily un- 
derstood by poets and painters, consists entirely of the 
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cocoanut-palm and the banana-bush. Do you wish to 
paint a beautiful picture of a rich, ambrosial, tropical 
island, @ la Tennyson—a summer-isle of Eden lying in 
dark purple spheres of sea ?—then you introduce a group 
of cocoa-nuts, whispering in odorous heights of even, in 
the very foreground of your pretty sketch, just to let your 
public understand at a glance that these are the delicious 
poetical tropics. Do you desire to create an ideal para- 
dise, a la Ber- 

nardin de St —————________—_—__—_- 
Pierre, where | 
idyllic Vir- 
ginies die of | 
pure modesty | 
rather than ap- 
pear before the | 
eyes of their be- 
loved but un- 
wedded Pauls 
in a lace-be- 
draped peig- 
noir? —then 
you strike the 
keynote by 
sticking in the 
middle dis- 
tance a hut or 
cottage, over- 
shadowed by 
the broad and 
graceful foliage 
of the pictur- 
esque banana. 
(**Hut” is a 
poor and chilly 
word for these 
glowing de 
scriptions, far 
inferior to the 
pretty and 
high - sounding 
original chau- 
miére.) That is 
how we do the 
tropics when 
we want to 
work upon the 
emotions of the 
reader. But it 
is all a delicate 
theatrical illu- 
sion ; a trick of 
art meant to : 
deceive and im- — 
pose upon the : 
unwary who 
have never been [ 
there, and 
would like to 
think it all genuine. In reality, nine times out of ten 
you might cast your eyes casually around you in any 
tropical valley, and if there didn’t happen to be a native 
cottage with a cocoa-nut grove and a banana-patch any- 
where in the neighborhood, you would see nothing in the 
way of vegetation which you mightn’t see at home any 
day in Europe. 
paint the tropics without the palm-trees ? He might just 
as well try to paint the desert without the camels, or to 
represent St. Sebastian without a sheaf of arrows sticking 











But what painter would ever venture to | 


| 
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unperceived in the calm centre of his unruffled bosom, 
to mark and emphasize his Sebastianic personality. 
Still, I will frankly admit that the banana itself, with 
its practically almost identical relation, the plantain, is a 
real bit of tropical foliage. I confess to a settled preju- 
dice against the tropics generally, but I allow the sun- 
sets, the cocoa-nuts, and the bananas. The true stem 
creeps underground, and sends up each year an upright 
branch, thickly 
covered with 
majestic broad 
green leaves, 
somewhat like 
| those of the 
canna cultivat- 
ed in our gar- 
dens as ‘‘In- 
dian shot,” but 
far larger, no- 
bler and hand- 
somer. They 
sometimes 
measure from 
six to ten feet 
in length, and 
their thick 
midrib and 
strongly mark 
ed = diverging 
veins give them 
a very lordly 
and graceful 
appearance. 
But they are 
apt in practice 
to suffer much 
from the fury 
of the tropical 
storms. The 
wind rips the 
leaves up be- 
tween the veins 
as far as the 
midrib in tan- 
gled tatters ; so 
that after a 
good hurricane 
they look more 
like cocoa - nut 
palm leaves 
than like single 
broad masses 
of foliage, as 
they ought 
properly to do. 
This, of course, 
is the effect of 
a gentle and 
balmy bhurri- 
cane—a mere capful of wind that tears 82d tatters them. 
After a really bad storm (one of the sort when you tie 
ropes round your wooden house to prevent its falling 
bodily to pieces, I mean) the bananas are all actually 
blown down, and the crop for that season utterly de- 
stroyed. The apparent stem, being merely composed of 
the overlapping and sheathing leaf-stalks, has naturally 
very little stability ; and the soft succulent trunk accord- 
ingly gives way forthwith at the slightest onslaught. 
This liability to be blown down in high winds forms 
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the weak point of the 
plantain, viewed as a food- 
stuff crop. | In the South 
Sea Islands, where there 
is little shelter, the poor 
Fijian, in cannibal days, 
often lost his one means 
of subsistence from this 
cause, and was compelled 
to satisfy the pangs of 
hunger on the plump per- 
sons of his immediate re- 
latives. But since the in- 
troduction of Christianity, 
and of a dwarf, stout, 
wind - proof variety of 
banana, his condition in 
this respect, I am glad to 
say, has been greatly 
ameliorated. 

By descent the banana- 
bush is a developed tropi- 
cal lily, not at all re- 
motely allied to the 
common iris, only that its 
flowers and fruit are 
clustered together on a 
hanging spike, instead of 
growing solitary and 
separate, as in the true 
irises. The blossoms, 
which, though pretty, are 
comparatively inconspicu- 
ous for the size of the 
plant, show the extraor- 
dinary persistence of the 
lily type; foralmost all the 
vast number of species, 
more or less directly de- 
scended from the primi- 
tive lily, continue to the 
very end of the chapter 
to have six petals, six 
stamens, and three rows 
of seeds in their fruits or 
capsules. But practical 
man, with his eye always 
steadily fixed on the one 
important quality of edi- 
bility—the sum and sub- 
stance to most people of 
all botanical research—has 
confined his attention al- 
most entirely to the fruit 
of the banana. In all 
essentials (other than the 
systematically unimport- 
ant one just alluded to) 
the banana - fruit in its 
original state exactly re- 
sembles the capsule of the 
iris—that pretty pod that 
divides in three when ripe, 
and shows the delicate 
orange-coated seeds lying 
in triple rows within— 
only, in the banana, the 
fruit does not open; in 
the sweet language of 
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technical botany, it is an indehiscent capsule; and the 
seeds, instead of standing separate aud distinct, as in 
the iris, are embedded in a soft pulpy substance which 
forms the edible and practical part of the entire arrange- 
ment. 

This is the proper appearance of the original and na- 
tural banana, before it has been taken in hand and culti- 
When cut across the middle, it 
ought to show three rows of seeds, interspersed with 
pulp, and faintly preserving some dim memory of the 
dividing wall which once separated them. In practice, 
however, the banana differs widely from this theoretical 
ideal, as practice often will differ from theory ; for it has 
been so long cultivated and selected by man—being pro- 
bably one of the very oldest, if not actually quite the 
oldest, of domesticated plants—that it has all but lost the 
original habit of producing seeds. This is a common 
effect of cultivation on fruits, and it is of course delib- 
erately aimed at by horticulturalists, as the seeds are 


vated by tropical man, 


generally a nuisance, regarded from the point of view of 
the eater, and their absence improves the fruit, as long 
as one can manage to get along somehow without them. 
In the pretty little Tangerine oranges (so ingeniously cor- 
rupted by fruiterers into mandarins), the 
almost been cultivated out ; in the best pineapples, and 


seeds have 


in the small grapes known in the dried state as currants, 
they have quite disappeared ; while in some varieties of 
pears they survive only in the form of shriveled, barren, 
But the banana, 


and useless pippins. more than 


other plant we know 


any 
of, has managed for many centuries 
to do without seeds altogether. The cultivated sort, es- 
pecially in America, is quite seedless, and the plants are 
propagated entirely by suckers. 

Still you can never wholly circumvent nature. Now 
nature has settled that the right way to propagate plants 
Strictly speaking, indeed, it 
is the only way; the other modes of growth from bulbs 


is by means of seedlings. 


or cuttings are not really propagation, but mere redupli- 
cation by splitting, as when you chop a worm in two, and 
a couple of worms wriggle off contentedly forthwith in 
either direction. Just so when you divide a plant by cut- 
tings, suckers, slips, or runners ; the two apparent plants 
thus produced are in the last resort only separate parts 
of the individual- one indivisible, like the 
French Republic. Seedlings are absolutely distinct indi- 
they are the product of the pollen of one plant 
and the ovules of another, and they start afresh Yn life 


same and 


viduals ; 


with some chance of being fairly free from the hereditary 
taints or personal failings of either parent. But cuttings 
or suckers are only the same old plant over and over 
again in fresh circumstances, transplanted as it were, but 
That 


reason why our potatoes are now all going to 


is the real 
well, the 


same place as the army has been going ever since the 


not truly renovated or rejuvenescent. 


earliest memories of the oldest officer in the whole serv- 
ice. We have gone on growing potatoes over and over 
again from the tubers alone, and scarcely ever from seed, 
till the whole constitution of the potato kind has become 
permanently enfeebled by old age and dotage. The eyes 
(as farmers call them) are only buds or underground 
branches ; and to plant potatoes as we usually do is no- 
thing more than to multiply the apparent scions by fis- 
sion. Odd as it may sound to say so, all the potato vines 
in a whole field are often, from the strict biological point 
of view, parts of a single much-divided individual. It 
is just as though one were to go on cutting up a single 
worm, time after time, as soon as he grew again, till at 
last the one original creature had multiplied into a whole 
colony of apparently distinct individuals. Yet, if the 
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first worm happened to have the gout or the rheumatism 
(metaphorically speaking), all the other worms into which 
his compound personality had been divided would doubt- 
less suffér from the same complaints throughout the whole 
of their joint lifetimes. 

The banana, however, has very long resisted the inev- 
itable tendency to degeneration in plants thus artificially 
and unhealthily propagated. Potatoes have been in cul- 
tivation for only a few hundred years ; and yet the potato 
constitution has become so far enfeebled by the practice 
of growing from the tuber that the plants now fall an 
easy prey to potato fungus, Colorado beetles, and a thou- 
sand other persistent enemies. It is just the same with 
the vine—propagated too long by layers or cuttings, its 
health has failed entirely, and it can no longer resist the 
ravages of the phylloxera or the slow attacks of the 
vine-disease fungus. But the banana, though of very 
ancient and positively immemorial antiquity as a culti- 
vated plant, seems somehow gifted with an extraordinary 
power of holding its own in spite of long-continued un- 
natural propagation. For thousands of years it has been 


| grown in Asia in the seedless condition, and yet it springs 


as heartily as ever still from the underground suckers. 
Nevertheless, there must in the end be some natural limit 
to this wonderful power of reproduction, or rather of lon- 
gevity ; for, in the strictest sense, the banana-bushes that 
now grow in the negro gardens of Trinidad and Dem- 
erara are part and parcel of the very same plants which 
grew and bore fruit a thousand years ago in the native 
compounds of the Malay Archipelago. 

In fact, I think there can be but little doubt that the 
banana is the very oldest product of human tillage. 
Man, we must remember, is essentially by origin a tropical 
animal, and wild tropical fruits must necessarily have 
formed his earliest food-stuffs. It was among them, of 
course, that his first experiments in primitive agriculture 
would be tried; the little insignificant seeds and berries 
of cold northern regions would only very slowly be added 
to his limited stock of husbandry, as circumstances 
pushed some few outlying colonies northward, and ever 
northward toward the chillier unoccupied regions. Now, 
of all tropical fruits, the banana is certainly the one that 
best repays cultivation. It has been calculated that the 
same area which will produce thirty-three pounds of 
wheat or ninety-nine pounds of potatoes will produce 
4,400 pounds of plantains or bananas. The cultivation of 
the various varieties in India, China, and the Malay Arch 
ipelago dates, says De Candolle, “from an epoch impos- 
sible to realize.” Its diffusion, as that great but very 
oracular authority remarks, may go back to a_ period 
“contemporary with or even anterior to that of the 
human races.”” What this remarkable illogical sentence 
may mean I am a loss to comprehend ; perhaps De Can- 
dolle supposes that the banana was originally cultivated 
by pre-human gorillas ; perhaps he merely intends to say 
that before men began to separate they sent special mes- 
sengers on in front of them, to diffuse the banana in the 
different countries they were about to visit. Even legend 
retains some trace of the extreme antiquity of the species 
as a cultivated fruit, for Adam and Eve are said to have 
reclined under the shadow of its branches, whence Lin- 
nieus gave to the sort known as the plantain the Latin 
name of Musa paradisiaca. If a plant was cultivated in 
Eden by the grand old gardener and his wife, as Lord 
Tennyson democratically styled them (before his eleva- 
tion to the peerage), we may fairly conclude that it pos- 
sesses a very respeetable antiquity indeed. 

The wild banana is a native of the Malay region, ac- 
cording to De Candolle, who has produced by far the 
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most learned and unreadable work on the origin of do- 
mestic plants ever yet written. ‘The wild form produces 
seed, and grows in Cochin China, the Philippines, Ceylon 
and Khasia. Like most other large tropical fruits, it no 
doubt owes its original development to the selective 
action of monkeys, hornbills, parrots, and other big fruit- 
eaters ; and it shares with all fruits of similar origin one 
curious tropical peculiarity. Most northern berries, like 
the strawberry, the raspberry, the currant, and the black- 
berry, developed by the selective action of small northern 
birds, can be popped at once into the mouth and eaten 
whole ; they have no tough outer rind or defensive cover- 
ing of any sort. But big tropical fruits, which lay them- 
selves out for the service of large birds cr monkeys, have 
always hard outer coats, because they could only be in- 
jured by smaller animals, who would eat the pulp with- 
out helping in the dispersion of the useful seeds, the one 
object really held in view by the mother plant. Often, 
as in the case of the orange, the rind even contains a 
bitter, nauseous, or pungent juice, while at times, as in 
the pineapple, the prickly-pear, the sweet-sop, and the 
cherimoyer, the entire fruit is covered with sharp projec- 
tions, stinging hairs, or knobby protuberances, on pur- 
pose to warn off the unauthorized depredator. It was 
this line of defense that gave the banana in the first in- 





stance its thick yellow skin ; and looking at the matter | 


from the epicure’s point of view, one may say roughly 
that all tropical fruits have to be skinned before they can 
be eaten. They are all adapted for being cut up with a 
knife and fork, or dug out with a spoon, on a civilized 
dessert-plate. As for that most delicious of Indian fruits, 
the mango, it has been well said that the only proper way 
to eat it is over a tub of water, with a couple of towels 
hanging gracefully across the side. 

The varieties of the banana are infinite in number, and 
as in most other plants of ancient cultivation, they shade 
off into one another by infinitesimal gradations. Two 
principal sorts, however, are commonly recognized—the 
true banana of commerce, and the common plantain. The 
banana proper is eaten raw, as a fruit, and is allowed 
accordingly to ripen thoroughly before being picked for 
market ; the plantain, which is the true food-stuff of all 
the equatorial region in both hemispheres, is gathered 
green and roasted as a vegetable, or, to use the more ex- 
pressive West Indian phrase, as a bread-kind. 
Millions of human beings in Asia, Africa, America, and 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean, live almost entirely on 
the mild and succulent but tasteless plantain. Some 
people like the fruit ; to me personally it is more sug- 


negro 


gestive of a very flavorless over-ripe pear than of any- 
thing else in heaven or earth or the waters that are under 
the earth—the latter being the most probable place to 
look for it, as its taste and substance are decidedly 
watery. Baked dry in the green state ‘‘it resembles 
roasted chestnuts,” or rather baked parsnip ; pulped and 
boiled with water it makes ‘‘a very agreeable sweet 
soup,” almost as nice as peasoup with brown sugar in it ; 
and eut into slices, sweetened, and fried, it forms ‘‘an 
excellent substitute for fruit pudding,” having a flavor 
much like that of potatoes @ la maitre d’hdtel served up 
in treacle. 

Altogether a fruit to be sedulously avoided, the plan- 
tain, though millions of our spiritually destitute African 
brethren haven’t yet for a moment discovered that it isn’t 
every bit as good as wheaten bread and fresh butter. 
Missionary enterprise will no doubt before long enlighten 
them on this subject, and create a good market in time 
for American flour and canned goods. 

Though by origin a Malayan plant, there can be little 
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doubt that the banana had already reached the mainland 
of America and West India Islands long before the voy- 
age of Columbus. When Pizarro disembarked upon the 
coast of Peru on his desolating expedition, the mild-eyed, 
melancholy, doomed Pervians flocked down to the shore 
and offered him bananas in a lordly dish. 

Beds composed of banana leaves have been discovered 
in the tombs of the Incas, of date anterior, of course, to 
the Spanish Conquest. How did they get there ? Well, 
it is clearly an absurd mistake to suppose that Columbus 
discovered America; as Artemus Ward pertinently re- 
marked, the noble Red Indian had obviously discovered 
it long before him. There had been intercourse of old, 
too, between Asia and the Western Continet ; the ele- 
phant-headed god of Mexico, the debased traces of Bud- 
dhism in the Aztee religion, the singular coincidences 
between India and Peru, all seem to show that a 
stream of communication, however faint, once existed 
between the Asiatic and American worlds. Garcilaso 
himself, the half-Indian historian of Peru, says that the 
banana was well known in his native country before the 
Conquest, and that the Indians say ‘its origin is Ethio- 
pia.” In some strange way or other, then, long before 
Columbus set foot upon the low sandbank of Cat’s Island, 
the banana had been transported from Africa or India to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

If it were a plant propagated by seed, one would sup- 
pose that it was carried across by wind or waves, wafted 


on the feet of birds, or agcidentally introduced in the 


crannies of drift timber. So the cocoanut made the tour 
of the world ages before either of the famous Cooks—the 
captain or the excursion agent—had rendered the same 
feat easy and practicable ; and so, too, a number of Ame- 
rican plants have fixed their homes in the tarns of the 
Hebrides or among the lonely bogs of Western Galway. 
But the banana must have been carried by man, because 
it is unknown in the wild state in the Western Continent ; 
and, as it is practically seedless, it can have been trans- 
ported entire, only in the form of a root or sucker. An 
exactly similar proof of ancient intercourse between the 
two worlds is afforded us by the sweet potato, a plant 
of undoubted American origin, which was nevertheless 
naturalized in China as early as the first centuries of the 
Christian era. Now that we all know how the Scandina- 
vians of the eleventh century went to Massachusetts, 
which they called Vineland, and*how the Mexican Em- 
pire had some knowledge of Accadian astronomy, people 
are beginning to discover that Columbus himself was 
after all an egregious humbug. 

In the Old World the cultivation of the banana and the 
plantain goes back, no doubt, to a most immemorial 
antiquity. Our Aryan ancestor himself, Professor Max 
Miiller’s especial protégé, has already invented several 
names for it, which duly survive in very classical San 
skrit. The Greeks of Alexander’s expedition saw it in 
India, where ‘* sages reposed beneath its shade and ate of 
its fruit, whence the botanical name, Musa sapientum.’ 
As the sages in question were lazy Brahmans, always 
celebrated for their immense capacity for doing nothing, 
the report, as quoted by Pliny, is no doubt an accurate 
one. But the accepted derivation of the word Musa from 
an Arabic original seems to me highly uncertain; for 
Linnzeus, who first bestowed it the genus, called 
several other allied genera by such cognate names as 
Urania and Heliconia. If, therefore, the father of botany 
knew that his own word was originally Arabic, we cannot 
acquit him of the high crime and misdemeanor of de- 
liberate punning. Should any learned Society get wind 
of this, something serious would doubtless happen ; for 
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SHIPPING BANANAS BY STEAMER. 


it is well known that the possession of a sense of humor 
is absolutely fatal to the pretensions of a man of science. 

Besides its main use as an article of food, the banana 
serves incidentally to supply a valuable fibre, obtained 
from the stem, and employed for weaving into textile 
fabrics and making paper. Several kinds of the plantain 
tribe are cultivated for this purpose exclusively, the best 
known among them being the so-called manilla hemp, a 
plant largely grown in the Philippine Islands. Many 
of the finest Indian shawls are woven from banana-stems, 
and much of the rope that we use in our houses comes 
from the same singular origin. I know nothing more 
strikingly illustrative of the 
extreme complexity of our 
modern civilization than the 
way in which we thus every 
day employ articles of exotic 
manufacture in our ordinary 
life without ever for a mo- 
ment suspecting or inquir- 
ing into their true nature. 
What lady knows, when she 
puts on her delicate wrap- 
per, that the material from 
which it is woven is a Ma- 
layan plantain-stock ? Who 
ever thinks that the glycer- 
ine for our chapped hands 
comes from 
cocoanuts, and that the pure 
butter supplied us from the 
farm in the country is col- 
ored yellow with Jamaican 
annatto ? We break a tooth, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
pointed out, the 
grape-curers of Zante are 
not careful enough about 
excluding small stones from 
their stock of currants; and 
we suffer from indigestion 
because the Cape wine- 
grower has doctored his 
light Burgundies with Bra- 
zilian legwood and white 
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A BANANA-TREE. 


rum, to make them taste like Portuguese port. Take 
merely this very question of dessert, and how intensely 
complicated it really is. 
company with sweet oranges from Sicily, and with cheese 
from Switzerland. Dried fruits from Metz, figs from 
Smyrna, and dates from Tunis, lie side by side cn our 
table with Brazil nuts and guava jelly and damson 
cheese and almonds and raisins. We forget where every- 
thing comes from nowadays, and any real knowledge of 
common objects is rendered every day more and more 
impossible by the bewildering complexity and variety, 
every day increasing, of the common objects themselves, 
their substitutes, adulter 
ates and spurious imita- 
tions. Why, you probably 
never heard of manilla 
hemp before, until this very 
minute, and yet you have 
been familiarly using it all 
your lifetime, while 400,000 
hundred - weights of that 
useful article are annually 
imported into this country 
alone. It is an interesting 
study to take any day a list 
of market quotations, and 
ask oneself. about every 
material quoted, what it is 
and what they do with it. 
The banana, the orange 
and the lemon are sold in 
our northern streets as con- 
stantly and cheaply, at least, 
as the fruits grown by our 
farmers on the fertile plains 
and hillsides, amid which 
our locomotives rattle 
hourly, or which line the 
banks of our numberless 
rivers. __ 
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THE LITTLE ITALIAN SHEPHERDESS. 


OF TWO EVILS. 


BY 


PROFESSOR CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘'THE WAGES OF SIN,’ 


***THE LOVE AND LOVES THAT JACK HAD,’’ 


ETc. 


PART FIRST.— JOHN BRAYNOR’S SON. 


CHAPTER V. 


Joun Braynor lost no time in doing exactly what he 
had said he would do. Walter Dellerton was scarcely 
out of sight before he left the house himself and hast- 
ened to find a magistrate. In his possession he placed 
the document which he so highly valued, and the two 
saw it securely put away in the safe of a mutual friend 
before they felt that the matter was entirely and safely 
settled. Then Mr. Braynor looked in at the post-office 
for his mail, and called at a store or two for some 
needed groceries. At some of these places he heard 
of the encounter which had taken place, earlier in the 
day, between Mart Glugg and Ward Dellerton. 
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After this, as the afternoon was pleasant, and as he 
felt that he could not endure to be indoors while he 
was in his peculiarly nervous condition, he walked about 
in the open air, thinking of the new problem which the 
visit from Dellerton had put before him. 

It may be stated as a fact that crime of any sort is 
always wicked ; expediency is never a valid excuse for 
wrongdoing ; ‘‘doing evil that good may come” is a very 
dangerous way of playing with fire. Of two evils, one 
should resolutely choose neither. But sophistry has 
always had its victims; it always will, I suppose; I 
regret having to write that they are usually those who 
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deserve a better fate than that which too often falls to 
the lot of the tempted. 

I regret, too, having to write anything but good of 
John Braynor. [I wish I could put fact aside, make this 
all fiction, and write him down as perfect. But I cannot 
do it. All manner of men make up the world. There are 
the reckless and debonair Dellertons, who will do any- 
thing for selfish pleasure; there are the deliberate 
Gluggs, who will go to any extremes for vengeance ; 
there are others, heaven help them! who will let logic 
lie to their souls—men who “ of two evils choose the least,” 
and live and die regretting it. 

Beside the Dellertons and the Gluggs, also, there are 
Braynors as well. 

Did you ever notice the way in which one crime re- 
sembles another ? Murderers kill in one or another of a 
very few ways. They conceal their victims in ways that 
have nothing original in them. Take the history of a 
dozen well-marked crimes of any sort, burglaries for 
instance, and nearly all others of which you may read in 
a lifetime will have no featuresenor details which will not 
fit into the history of one or another of the dozen cases 
as though they belonged there ; the new will agree with 
the old in all essential respects ; try the experiment of 
reading and recording, and you will be ready to say over 
and over again that you have read just the same thing 
before, with the exception of names and dates. 

The desperately wicked man, to be sure, may be origi- 
nal ; the man to whom sin is a delight and crime a pro- 
fession may do what has never been done before—or he 
may not. There is genius in crime, I fear, as well as in 
art and poetry. But the man who merely lets tempta- 
tion find him weak, the man who falls when he sins 
instead of remaining on the same level that he had 
already reached, is only an imitator, and usually an 
awkward one. 

We are likely to find John Braynor awkward. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Braynor had no 
idea of letting any wrongdoing on his part grow out of 
his cousin’s death when he placed the certificate of her 
marriage in the hands of Dr. Pilleo. If the doctor had 
been so unwise or so unfortunate as to suggest anything 
evil to him, there would have been @ scene. If Mrs. 
Johnson had hinted at revenge, after he had found all 
that he had, there would have been a serious disagree- 
ment between them, the first in all their lives. 

Men do not fall from right to wrong all at once ; there 
is more than a step between strength and weakneés, To 
the suggestions of others there are two possible answers, 
sturdy denial and absence. To the promptings of one’s 
own heart there is little chance for a final answer at all. 

So John Braynor, walking the streets and thinking, 
was in serious danger. He had better have gone home 
to good Mrs. Johnson, and to her homely and wholesome 
sympathy. And this is the form his danger took : 

Some one had told him of the quarrel between Martin 
Glugg and Ward Dellerton. Dr. Pilleo had not allowed 
the good name of Annette to suffer all that long day, and 
all in the village knew that her child was the child of 
Dellerton as well. So almost the next thing he heard 
after the account of the morning’s encounter was some- 
thing like this, from a group of men on a corner, as he 
turned and passed by them: 

“A very unfortunate thing to be the son of a man like 
that.” 

af: And 

“‘T cannot think that any one could grow up under the 
influence of a father like that and become a good man.” 

**Nor L” 
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“Tt is a pity that the son of Annette should run the 
risk of a fate like the one which is likely to be his.” 

**It is indeed.” 

Then he heard men and women talk of the event of 
last night ; men and women at every corner and at every 
crossing, it seemed; men and women in maddening 
numbers, though one and all they would have called him 
friend, and they greeted him with a grave cordiality and 
sympathy when they saw him, or hushed their voices to 
silence until he had passed out of hearing. 

More than once he slackened his pace, on coming up 
behind a group who were unaware of his presence, that 
he might not hear. Of course they had all heard of the 
certificate, but there are always some to doubt; they 
said some things of his dead love, some of them, which 
brought the quick and angry blood into his cheek. It 
was hardest of all for him, when the words they said 
grew from their respect and pity for him and from their 
hatred of the cruel wrong which had been done him. 

**T wonder how her cousin John takes it? He used 
to care a great deal for her, didn’t he ?” 

“It'll teach him not to go off on a year’s journey to 
foreign lands again, I fancy.” 

Then the two caught sight of John, and hurried away 
with as nervous a speed as though they had done an in- 
tentional wrong, and as though they had been guilty of 
more than a gossipy thoughtlessness. Though why 
should they, his old friends and neighbors, speak so 
lightly of the sore trouble which had fallen upon him ? 
Why indeed ? Though it’s the way of the world. 

“I wonder whether Dellerton knew about it this morn- 
ing ?” asked one man of his friend. 

“I don’t know; he was wonderfully touchy about 
something.” 

‘*He gave a great deal of attention to Annette just after 
her cousin went away a year ago; you remember that, 
don’t you ?” 

** Yes, I do, but I had never supposed he meant much 
by it. She was always too good for a man like him, and 
besides it is said that he’s engaged to a couple of million 
dollars in New York.” 

‘Engaged to a couple of million dollars ?”’ 

“That's what I said. That’s about the size of it. 
There’s a woman goes with the money, of course, but 
it’s the money that counts in this case, I fancy.” 

**Who is she ?” 

**T don’t know. I don’t remember the name of the 
unfortunate individual. I think I heard it once, though.” 

So much for those persons. They drifted out of John’s 
hearing, busy still with their discussion of the most deli- 
cious bit of scandal which had come Pleanton’s way for 
a century or so.” 

And so it went on. John heard a little here, a little 
there, until he found that he was afflicted with the general 
desire for discussion, and was saying the substance of 
this to himself: 

‘*Ward Dellerton will be the ruin of Annette’s son. 
He concealed his marriage because he would not break 
with some other woman. But Annette is dead ; the mar- 
riage will be made public ; the other woman will forgive 
—being a woman. He will take the boy away. It will 
be the last of him to us. It will be the first step toward 
the ruin of his life. How I long to keep him where I 
could watch him grow up to an honest and honored man- 
hood. He has the Braynor blood in his veins; he is 
Annette’s child ; must her life have been given for his in 
vain ? How can I endure it? How can I ever meet her 
in another, happier world, and tell her I could not save 
her child ?” 
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Then the words cof a couple of women came to his ears, 
and gave him a hint for future action ; they put the over- 
whelming temptation of his life before him. 

‘*Two babies in one night is remarkable for our little 
town of Pleanton,” said one. 

“Yes,” replied the other. ‘‘ And how sad to think of 
pretty Annette Braynor—vor Dellerton, I suppose we must 
learn to say—lying dead in the great house up yonder ; 
dead, when she ‘had so much in life to live for only a 
short year ego—love, wealth, everything.” 

‘‘And the other mother, despite her poverty and the 
lives of hard work she and her husband lead, doing so 
well,” 

‘* Yes, indeed. It does seem as though Providence, or 
fate, or something, evened things up in this world, don’t 
it? The blacksmith’s son has a mother and a name, at 
least ; while . 

And they, in their turn, were heard no more. 

Then John Braynor stood still in the street, aud took 
his hat from his aching head. One would have thought 
him listening, from the attitude he took. And he was 
listening, though not in the common and usual way. 

Nor in a safe way! 

John’s bad self was talking words of folly to his better 
one. 

“The child of the laborer has little to hope for from 
his surroundings. He will suffer as much at home as he 
would with Dellerton. But the life that would grow up 
dwarfed and stunted at home, with no hope for culture 
and education, might escape its natural fate by the grace 
of the power of gold. The blacksmith’s son, with Deller- 
ton’s money, might secure happiness ; he would, at least, 
have a chance. With Dellerton’s life and influence 
against him, he could not well be worse than he will prob- 
ably be in the narrow and sordid life in which cireum- 
stance has ordered that his lot be cast. But if the son of 
Annette—Annette Dellerton, much as I hate to give her 
that name—if her son could remain in the village, I could 
help him to a good and worthy future. Books, educa- 
tion, a college course, money with which to begin life, 
and last of all, the whole of the Braynor property when I 
die ; these things I could secure to the boy growing up 
in the blacksmith’s home, if the boy were only the son of 
my poor dead love. Why not change the children ?” 

That was the question. ‘‘ Why not change the chil- 
dren ?” You see, John Braynor’s tempter had pro- 
posed nothing new. He had asked him to become a 
vulgar imitator of a vulgar class of criminals. He came 
with the false formula, old and hoary with iniquity, 
which begins as my story does, ‘‘ Of two evils.” Because 
murder or arson were worse, John Braynor was likely to 
say that the sin to which his love and despair called him 
was not desperately wicked, He was likely to fall. 

Alas and alas! poor John Braynor ! 

One would not sweep one house, and another, and a 
clustering group here and a whole village there, with 
happy lives uncounted, down to shapeless ruin and 
sudden death ; let him, then, hold his breath when there 
is danger by, casting with careless hand no stone aside. 
Those to whom God has given it to walk upon the Alpine 
heights of life must be worthy of their place ; they must 
never forget the steep below them; they must remem- 
ber the hurrying horror of the avalanche ! 

Alas and alas! poor John Braynor ! 

Let this man do what he has proposed it to himself to 
do, and the evil deed shall bear bitter fruit when the 
grasses are green above his grave. Let him do it, and he 
shall find life hollow. Let him do it, and he shall face 
death with fear. He shall be happy—more than happy— 
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if to his eyes, closing on this world, it shall be given to 
see that the future may set right the wrong his busy brain 
has coaxed his hesitating hands to do. 

Alas and alas! poor John Braynor ! 

I shall not waste your time—-nor my own—in telling all 
of John’s fierce fight over this terrible question during 
the hour or more of the afternoon which he gave to it. 
His better nature did brave battle. But love and passion 
were arrayed against him; the “heaviest battalions” 
were on the side of wrong. 

It is not pleasant to trace out the conquest of a man 
like John Braynor. It is unwise to undertake to measure 
his responsibility. Let it go. 

It was not yet sunset, though the shadows were length- 
ening, when he turned his face toward the hills and left 
the village behind him in his hurried walk. He was fol- 
lowing the path which Martin Glugg took when he went 
fishing. 

He had not fallen yet. He had not said to himself that 
he would be guilty of this great crime. He felt almost 
sure that he should be strong enough and brave enough 
to put the temptation aside. Only, if he did do this deed, 
it must be done at once ; only, if he did it, he must have 
help ; only, if it was right and good and best, he must 
seek the aid of a wicked man; only, if his wish for the 
boy’s future outweighed all else, he could do no better 
than buy the secrecy and the service of the bitterest 
enemy the boy’s father had, And so—and so—— 

Oh, man! man! do you not know that the one who 
follows after the means temptation suggests is lost 
already ! 

On he walked, trying to think that he would put away 
from him all thought of evil—by-and-by. On he walked, 
up the narrow passes between the hills, over the ridge, 
along the ledges of rock, by the side of the hurrying 
streams, through quiet glens, on, on, on! 

He thought of the love he had had for Annette: all his 
life, and of how his heart would hold the same deathless 
regard for her always—and he did not pause to think how 
great a snare love may be; he did not remember how 
fatal her love for Ward Dellerton had been for her. He 
only remembered that before she died her love and trust 
had turned from Dellerton to him. He only remembered 
that she had asked him to care for herson. That was all. 

Temptation looked like truth. Sin looked like duty. 
He paused on the top of a hill, the bright flush of the 
dying day lying warm along the sky across the path 
before him. He shut his teeth a little closer together. 
A half-defiant prayer stirred his soul—an impious plea 
that he might not fail to find the man he was seeking 
among the hills. He raised his right hand, slowly and 
with a strange hesitation. 

‘* God helping me, I wili do it !”” he said. 

Ah, well! John Braynor is not the only man who has 
trodden that path. He is not the only one who has 
called the sunset glow upon the hills his future’s omen, 
forgetting that it means the coming of the night—with 
night already fallen in the valleys. 

Men have given their souls for woman’s love, many, 
many times. So brave as that, they should be brave 
enough to tell the truth, say what they do, not call it but 
a little thing when they have fallen. 





CuaptTer VI. 


So rr was John Braynor who said ‘‘ Good-evening ” to 
Martin Glugg. It was John Braynor who had sworn that 
Ward Dellerton’s child should change names and places 
and lives with another, because he believed it good and 
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best. He put himself above Providence—above God. 
Then he forgot his consistency so far as to seek to make 
Mart Glugg his tool, because he felt /e would see revenge 
on Ward Dellerton in it all. 

Alas and alas! John Braynor. 
won ! 

It was a strange interview which took place between 
these two men, as they walked toward Pleanton together 
in the early Summer night. I wish I could make it clear 
to you how strange it was. 

John Braynor tacitly admitted that Martin Glugg was 
as good as himself. This was a terrible admission for a 
man to make at night, whose manhood at morning had 
stood so high—a most terrible admission. He admitted 
it by attempting to convince Glugg that the act he con- 
templated would be right. It isa compliment that wrong 
usually pays its tools, the implication that they would do 
no wrong. There was this awful truth hidden in the affair, 
though, even if Braynor never thought of it. His admis- 
sion that Glugg was as good as himself, was a confession 
that he was as bad as Glugg. And that would have been 
a very humiliating confession for John Braynor to have 
been compelled to put into concise and straightforward 
English, even if he had known of Glugg’s self-sacrificing 
act of mixing his last liquor with more water than usual. 

But perhaps it would have been true. Right and 
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wrong are not entirely conditioned by time ; they are not | 


altogether the fruits of the work of men’s hands. A hope 
may make a man almost an angel; a purpose may make 
him almost a fiend. All of which makes me very sorry 
for John Braynor. 

Glugg was ready in just five minutes. 

It had taken just five minutes to tell him exactly what 
was wanted. 

When the end of the sixth minute had put him in pos- 
session of the offer of a hundred dollars for his services, 
he could scarcely refrain from shouting for joy. 

But Braynor talked on, and on, and on. CGlugg was 
silent. John was eloquent. But is it not always true 
that his argument is keenest and most subtle who most 
needs to convince—himself ? 

“You will do what I want ?” asked Braynor, with a 





doubt in his voice which his reason told him was a lie | 


and a cheat. 


**Do it? Of course I will. I would do anything to 


injure Ward Dellerton. Butisn’tthere somerisk ? What 
is your plan ?” / 
‘**My plan is this, and my reasons are these: There 


are two express-trains through here for New York every 
day, as you know, one at ten o'clock at night, the other 
at noon. 
dead wife and his living child away to-night, we shall 
fail. If he does, as I believe he will, wait until to- 
morrow, we shall have a chance of success. Mind you, I 
say a chance, for there are many things which may frus- 
trate our plans. But if both the babies are well and 
asleep, I have hopes that the thing can be done. I sug- 
gest this. 
ten o’clock train passes through. 
a good time, don’t you see ?” 
“*T see that,” said Glugg. 
“‘Now, Mrs. Johnson is pretty thoroughly worn out. 
There will be two or three other women in the house to- 
night, I suppose, on account of the dead lady; some one 
or more will sit up all night in an adjoining room to the 
one in which she is. But Mrs. Johnson will insist on 
taking care of the baby.” 
“That doesn’t look very promising to me,” said Glugg. 
‘Just wait a little. Mrs, Johnson's room is on the 


So ten o'clock will be 


The watchman will be at the station when the | 


If Dellerton carries out his threat of taking his | 





ground-floor. There is only a narrow hall, running across 
the house from side to side, between that room and the 
one I used to call my own.” 

‘* Well ?” 

**Well, the baby will be in that room. The windows 
open to the floor. It is not at all likely that they will be 
fastened, or even closed, such a warm night as this will 
be. They won’t be until later than ten o’clock. I will 
wait until nearly ten, wait long enough to be sure she is 
thoroughly sleepy, and then I will propose to Mrs. Johnston 
that she is to go up-stairs to where her friends are, and 
try to get a little rest. I will promise to look after the 
child, I will promise to call her if she is needed. She is 
a very docile old creature. She will be sure to go. I 
promise you the coast will be clear by ten o’clock, so that 
you can take away Dellerton’s child, if——” 

“Tf what ?” 

‘* Tf the little one is neither sick nor wakeful.” 

‘You seem to feel sure of Mrs. Johnson ?” said Glugg, 
with doubting inquiry. 

‘Tam. I wish I was one-half as sure of the boy.” 

‘* Well, suppose the child is asleep and the coast clear, 
what then ?” 

‘**Go in at the window——”’ 

** At the window ?” asked Glugg. 

“Certainly,” said Braynor. ‘I told you about the 
window, didn’t I ?” 

“Yes, but you will be where you could let me in at 
the door without any trouble, won’t you ?” 

Braynor shook his head. 

“That cannot be. Do you suppose I am going to pay 
you a hundred dollars for carrying nine or ten pounds 
an eighth of a mile, and bringing a similar bundle back 
again? Notatall. I pay you for the risk you take. If 
you fail, I am not going to be mixed up in the matter.” 

Glugg drew back a little. 

**Oh-h-h !"’ he said. 

‘Tf it were not for the danger I would do it myself,” 
said Braynor. 

“You would ?” 

** Certainly.” 

** Well,” said Glugg, cheerfully, ‘‘never mind that. 
Having got the Dellerton baby, what then ?” 

*“Go down to the blacksmith’s house, watch your 
chances, do your best ; bring back the other baby if pos- 
sible. Then go your way, and never mention the matter 
to any one.”’ 

They turned a corner in the rude road leading around 
the base of a hill, and Pleanton was before them. The 
evening was dark and cloudy, and there were many lights 
shining from the windows already, although the clock in 
the church-steeple was only striking eight. 

** Well,” said Glugg, ‘‘the work is dangerous and 
doubtful. If I take all the danger, you must take all 
the doubt. I must be paid for doing my best, whether 
I fail or not.” 

** You shall be.” 

‘**T must have a part of the pay in advance.’ 

“That is well. Will fifty dollars be enough for to- 
night ?” 

“Tt will. 
well paid.” 

‘You shall be. I have offered you a hundred dollars.” 

Glugg shook his head. 

‘Two hundred ?” 

“Tea” 

‘** Three ?” 

“ie.” 

‘**How much will you do the work for ?” 


, 


But I must be well paid. I must be very 
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‘*T will do the best I can—for one thousand dollars,” 

John Braynor did not hesitate a moment. 
occasions when money is not. regarded. 

‘‘Tt is a bargain,” he said, taking Glugg by the hand. 

A minute later he had given him a hundred dollars, 
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double the amount which had been demanded as a first | 


payment. 
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the village proper, Braynor to go to his home, which 
stood on the borders of the place. 

Mr. Martin Glugg astonished his friends in several re- 
spects on his arrival at the village. He went first toa 
clothing-store, where he purchased a suit, which, though 
rather too striking to be in the best of taste, was never- 
theless whole and clean and new. He paid for the 
clothing. 


They parted five minutes later, Glugg to enter | drink, 
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‘**Ward Dellerton called me a vagabond,” he said, as 
he left the store ; *‘ Ward Dellerton is a liar.” 

He had exchanged his old garments for the new before 
he had been in town a quarter of an hour. He had con- 
vineed his friends, not in words, but in actions, that he 
was sober—for once. He had declined two invitations to 
Ido not wonder that his friends were amazed. 


A half-hour after he had reached Pleanton he was the 
possessor of a watch and chain. + The jeweler assured 
him that the watch was an excellent timekeeper ; as he 
did not vouch for the genuineness of the cases and the 
chain, I shall not, though they certainly looked like gold, 
Glugg paused a moment at the door as he departed. 

‘¢ Ward Dellerton is a liar,” he said; ‘‘ he called mea 
vagabond.” 
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The barber-shop of the village stood next the saloon. 
It isn’t likely that an evening had passed for years with- 
out seeing Martin Glugg an inmate of the saloon ; he had 
never been inside the barber-shop. But, to-night, it was 
that door that he opened. It certainly did begin to look 
as though reformation had taken root in this man’s being. 
Forty-five minutes in town, and wanting a shave ! 

He opened the door. 

** Ward Dellerton is a liar,” he said. 

This story would undoubtly be a very different one, 
had he gone to the saloon instead. 

* * * + * * 

John Braynor took a long walk before he went home. 
He was nervous. He was excited. He was almost sick. 

It may be that he was a trifle remorseful. It is not 
easy for a man to break away from honor and truth with- 
out some painful relapses. 

He walked rapidly. He walked far. He almost forgot 
that he had promised to be at his home at a certain hour. 
He thought of his promise. He hurried back. He found 
he was but little too soon. It lacked but ten minutes of 
ten when he entered his house. 

There was a light in his own room below-stairs, as well 
as the inevitable lights above. He turned to his own room 
at once. He opened the door. Mrs. Johnson rose up out 
of the depths of an easy-chair to greet him. 

*“‘T came in here to wait for you,” she said, ‘‘and I 
almost gave up your coming, you were so late. The boy 


is in my room, sleeping like the little darling he is. The 
door is ajar. You will hear the slightest sound. I am 


” 


very tired, and 

Isn’t there some sort of proverb about the way in which 
some sort of personage smooths the way for those who 
are going to the—to the presence of that personage, in at 
least a figurative sense ? 

‘Go right up-stairs and get some rest if you can,” he 
said. 

“Thank you,” said she. And she went. 

It wasn’t long to ten o'clock, though ten minutes can 
stretch out to a not inconsiderable leagth under some 
circumstances. 

John stole in and took a look at the sleeping child. 
Then he came back, leaving both doors open, and the 
clock struck ten. 

John Braynor settled himself to wait. 

He heard the night express come ; heard it stop ; heard 
it go away ; heard the sound of its wheels vanish into the 
silence of the night. 

And he waited—waited—waited. 

Waited while he wondered why Glugg did not come ; 
waited while he wondered when he would come; waited 
while he wondered if he would come at all ; wondered 
what he would do if Glugg failed him. A long and 
weary while ; an age it seemed ; a vigil to make a man 
grow old. 

The clock struck eleven. 

He almost counted the minutes now. Would Glugg 
never come ? He went in and looked at the sleeping 
child again—the innocent sleeping child. He wondered 
whether or not he was doing wisely and best ; no matter ; 
he had put his hand to the work; he would not turn 
This infant should not have the future which 
would be his if he remained in this house until morn- 
ing—not if he could make his future otherwise. 

He seated himself on the side of the bed. How weak 
the child was, how tiny and feeble and frail. How help- 
less ; how dependent upon others—upon John Braynor, 
among the rest. How much of wisdom it would need 
to 





back. 











There was aring at the door-bell, then, and John Braynor 
was saved from the need of deciding whether he had the 
requisite wisdom or not. He glanced at his watch. It 
was half-past eleven. He wondered why Glugg was so 
late. He wondered why he had come by way of the front 
door after all. 

He went back through his room, leaving all the doors 
open behind him, and proceeded to the front door. The 
night was very dark. Storm was threatening. The gust 
of wind shook the lamp he had picked up, and almost 
extinguished it. He could see the dark form of a man on 
the threshold ; that was all ; recognition was impossible 
until his visitor had stepped into the hall. Braynor 
started back in astonishment. It was not Glugg who 
stood before him. It was Dr. Pilleo. 

And Braynor was amazed. Think of it. The doctor 
had been his lifelong friend, and had visited him hun- 
dreds of times, while the foot of Martin Glugg had never 
passed over his threshold in all bis life. 

**What a hot night !” said the doctor, vigorously mop- 
ping his forehead with his handkerchief; ‘‘ what an 
exceedingly sultry and uncomfortable night! We shall 
have a storm before morning.” 

Braynor went and closed the door leading from his 
room to the narrow passage between it and the one 
where the sleeping child was. ‘‘Suppose Glugg should 
come now,” he said desperately to himself, hoping as 
earnestly that he would not come soon, as he had hoped 
before that he would. 

**Don’t do that!’ exclaimed the doctor, testily; ‘‘don’t 
do that! Do you want to suffocate me ?” 

And he arose and opened the door again. 

Then he sat down and talked. He talked of Annette, 
of Dellerton, of the child ; he talked while John sat in 
agony, listening for a footstep outside, listening for a 
hand at the window, listening for a stealthy tread across 
the floor of the chamber. 

Would Glugg come ? Would he be sober? Would he 
come in, full of a comical drunken dignity, one arm bear- 
ing the child—one empty hand stolidly outstretched for 
his pay ? The thought was terrible. But Dr. Pilleo 
talked on and on, while he pretended to listen ; talked 
on and on, until he almost feared he would go mad 
under the infliction. 

Twelve o’clock. No Glugg. 

Half-past twelve. Only Dr. Pilleo, and John Braynor'’s 
fears. 

One o'clock. The doctor rose. 

“IT thought a friendly face would cheer you up a 
little,” said the doctor. 

** Yes,” said John. 

**But I must be going now.” 

“Come again,” said John, catching himself just in 
season to keep from saying ‘‘ Don’t hurry.” 

They had spoken, or perhaps I ought rather to say 
that the doctor had, of many of the friends and acquaint- 
ances in whom John had been interested previous to his 
European trip. The doctor had meant well. He had in- 
tended to lead John’s thoughts away from his sorrow. 
He undoubtedly believed he had succeeded well. We 
know how well. How common the complacent disciple 
of good intentions toward the sorrowing is. 

“Oh, by the way ” began the doctor, looking about 
for the umbrella he had thought it prudent to bring. 

In the incidental information of this world lies its 
greatest shocks and surprises, its greatest joys and som 
rows. The doctor was about to interest John Braynog 
when he said that. 

John found him his umbrella. 
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‘* Well ?” he said. 

‘* By-the-way, you knew Glugg, Martin Glugg, didn’t 
you ?” said the doctor. 

‘*T—I know him,” faltered John, too loyal to his own 
past to put his verb in that tense. 

‘** Have you heard the latest about him ?” 

‘The latest,” gasped John, wondering what he could 
mean, what he could know ; ‘‘ the latest ? Do you mean 
his encounter with the villain Dellerton, this morning ?” 

‘Ah, no; not that. That’s old news hours ago. I 
mean his adventure this evening.” 

‘‘This evening ? When ? Where ? What happened ?” 

“They caught him.” 

‘Caught him ?” 

John Braynor reeled against the wall for support. His 
face was very white. It was fortunate for him, perhaps, 
that the doctor was not only near-sighted, but that he 
was taking a look at the weather just then. 

‘*Yes, they got him. As strange a thing as you ever 
heard of, too.” 

‘Very likely. What did he say ?” 

‘*He was very cool about it. He admitted the whole 
matter.’’ 

Yes,” said John, calm with the very calmness of 
despair ; ‘‘ please tell me all about it !” 

‘*There isn’t much to tell. It seems Glugg went into 
the barber’s shop. There were two men there, two 
strangers ; he knew them at once, though they did not 
know him. He knew, though, it seems, just what they 
must be after. He did not hesitate. He walked straight 
up to them. 

‘**T suppose you’ve a man at the station, of course ? 
he said, in a bantering way. 

‘** A man at the station? I don’t think I quite under- 
stand you,’ answered one of them. 

‘**Maybe your memory isn’t quite good. Mine is, I 
thought I had got away where you’d never find me. I 
was mistaken, it seems. I shall not fight. I shall not 
run. You’ve followed me, I don’t know how. I simply 
give it up,’ said Glugg.” 

“Give it up ? Followed him ? What do you mean ?” 
said Braynor, a hope beginning to take shape in his 
mind that it was not his business and his crime which 
the unfortunate Glugg was caught at. 

‘‘ Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘I don’t know the full par- 
ticulars. There were four men in all in the party who 
came for him. They had a requisition from the Governor 
of some Southern State ; Georgia I think—I am not sure. 
Glugg, it seems, was serving a thirty years’ sentence. He 
had killed some one, and there had been just enough of 
«xtenuating circumstances to save him from hanging ora 
life sentence. The officers who were here to-night say, so 
Tam told, that he had been such a prisoner ; so docile, so 
obedient, so industrious in any labor he might have to 
do, that the authorities who had charge of him had 
learned to like him. They had forgotten to use as much 
care in his case as prudence would have dictated ; he was 
waiting, with patience and a pretended resignation, for his 
chance. One night he believed his time had come for 
action ; he had waited long ; he had let doubtful oppor- 
tunities pass him by; he had been there for ten years ; 
he felt sure he could escape; he made the trial.” 

The doctor paused. 

** Well, what then ?” asked Braynor. 

‘*He meant to escape unseen and unsuspected. He 
had made a mistake in some of his cleverly laid plans. 
One of the guards discovered him.” 

** And, then ?” 

“« And, then, it chanced that he had the advantage of 





the guard in some way. He could go quietly back to his 
punishment, or he could go out to freedom over the dead 
body of the guard.” 

‘* My God, what an alternative ! What did he do ?” 

‘* He came out! Within two weeks from that time he 
had baffled all pursuit, and was hidden in this village of 
Pleanton.” 

‘** And what have they done with him ?” asked Braynor. 

“‘They have gone. They took him with them on the 
ten o’clock express.” 

And the doctor, having finished his incidental story, 
and having taken a final doubtful look at the weather, 
walked out into the threatening darkness, and disap- 
peared. 

John Braynor walked back into his room. So this was 
the manner of man he had had to deal with. 
the dead level to which he had sunk himself! He had 
shaken hands with Martin Glugg—a murderer! He had 
hired him to do a desperate, dangerous job—a job for 
him—a criminal work, fit only for dark nights, for the 
heretofore honest and honorable John Braynor. He had 
paid this man money, had he? He had shared his secret 
with him. And, now, unless he let his purpose go un- 
satisfied, he must take all the dangers himeelf, being 
cruel hands as well as crafty brain, must he ? 

The clock struck two. 


This was 


Carrer VII. 

For a story told at second or third hand, the doctor's 
story of Glugg’s capture had been remarkably accurate. 

Glugg had gone into the barber-shop. 

‘*Ward Dellerton is a liar,” he said, as he shut the 
door. 

Then he had walked up to the two men he knew so 
well, though they had forgotten him, and had held a 
conversation with them which was substantially as the 
doctor had heard it and told it. 

The chief officer was rather too shrewd to believe in 
Glugg. A fox run to earth might let the hunters put 
their hands upon him ; that was no reason for thinking 
he would not bite nor run again, if he saw a chance of 
escape open to him. The officer had the irons on Glugg’s 
wrists, and had searched him for any weapon he might 
happen to have, before he felt quite safe. 

The officers and their prisoner reached the station in 
good season for the ten o’clock express. The train was 
on time. I do not wonder that the representatives of law 
and order were elated. They had been in Pleanton only 
about two hours ; they had been absent from New York 
only twelve. d 

‘*T have one favor to ask of you,” said Glugg, looking 
up into the face of the man who sat alert and watchful 
by his side, while the train thundered on, at the rate of 
thirty-five or forty miles an hour, toward the great city, 
and toward the awful fate waiting for him somewhere 
beyond ; ‘‘ only one favor.” 

‘* Well ?” asked the officer, in a very discouraging and 
non-committal tone. 

‘*T think I’ve earned it. I might have taken to the 
woods and given you no end of trouble in finding me. 
Isn’t that true ?” 

*¢ Yes, but——” 

‘*But I didn’t. Exactly that. I didn’t. Then I sup- 
pose you relied on your memory of my face and appear- 
ance entirely ; you hadn’t asked any one to say to you, 
‘There, that’s Mart Glugg—that’s the man you want’; 
honestly now, had you ?” 

‘No, but 

‘‘But I didn’t take advantage of the silence I might 
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have guessed your natural official reserve would prompt 
you to keep regarding the object of your visit to Plean- 
ton. I might have gotten out of town. I might have 
gone to New York. I might, possibly, have baffled you 
for weeks.” 

“Certainly, but we should have caught you at last. 
Once we had the clew, we should have followed it until 
we found you.” 

*‘IT knew it. I knew the moment I saw you that my 
game was played out to the end. I knew that I had got 
to go back to that horrible prison again. I didn’t count 
on your not knowing me when you once really had a fair 
sight at me. Idon’t quite understand why you didn’t.” 

‘There are several reasons. Among the rest is the fact 
that I had asked a careless question or two about you, 
and I wasn’t looking for a well-dressed gentleman, with a 
gold watch, and sober besides.” 

‘«T—I had reformed,” said Glugg, with a pitiful pathos 
in his voice. 

The officer laughed. 

‘**Recently, wasn’t it ? 
there.” 

‘**T shall keep my resolution,” said Glugg, stoutly ; ‘I 
shall not touch Jiquor again.” 

‘*No,” said the officer, quietly ; ‘‘ for a good many years 
to come, more perhaps than you are likely to live, I don’t 
think you will.” 

Glugg bowed his head upon the back of the car-seat in 
front of him, and the night express rushed on toward the 
fate he must face. 

The officer was not naturally an unkind man, though 
his calling had perhaps hardened his heart a little against 
the race of evil-doers He sat for a half-hour or more, 
watching Glugg. He did not trust him. His reason told 
him not to believe in him. But there is a soft side to 
every human heart when human suffering is in ques- 


No one seemed to know of it 


tion. The officer was unprofessional enough to pity his 
prisoner. He reached over and touched him on the 
shoulder. 


Glugg looked up. 

The lamps in the car were not very bright. 
sure that there were tears in Glugg’s eyes. 

“‘You didn’t tell me the favor you had to ask,” said 
the officer, kindly. 

“‘Do you think I’ve earned it ?” asked Glugg, eagerly. 

«*T cannot tell until I know what it is. I will do any- 
thing reasonable.” ' 

“Thank you. That is only being fair. I suppose Iam 
only being reasonable with you, in my turn. Iam going 
quietly. I have made no fuss. I shall make none. Ishall 
not try any habeas corpus foolishness with you, though I 
have no doubt you are without the warrant, and the 
requisition you could easily get—later.” 

The officer made no reply. To tell the truth, Glugg 
was correct in his surmise. 
man who had him in custody, and he knew he was. 


Tam not 








“It’s all right,” he said, cheerfully ; ‘‘I made up my | 


mind to the inevitable when I found you were in Plean- 
ton. A day or two, more or less, will make no difference. 
Now, I ask this favor: Tell me how you found me after 
all these years ; tell me how you got on my track. Will 
you do it ?” 
“T will. 
month, looking up some criminal matters that hadn’t the 
slightest connection with you. I met various gentlemen 


business. Some I had known before ; some I met for the 
first time during this visit. The one who gave me the 
information which brought me here was not a new 


I’ve been in New York city for nearly a | 
| after that if he should fail. 


acquaintance. This forenoon, just before time for the 
train to start, I got a telegram ; I took the friend and 
fellow-officer who was with me when you surrendered 
yourself this evening, and two New York detectives, and 
hurried to the train. We were just in season, You know 
all the rest.” 

**Not quite all. 
I see it ?”’ 

The officer handed it to him. 

Glugg looked at the message and muttered a horrible 
curse. There were no tears in his eyes then, I am sure of 
that. The hot heart may dry up the fountains of grief ; 
it may almost sear and wither the brain as well. 

This was the telegram : 


Ihave not seen the telegram. May 


‘“‘A, GRIPPER, Esq., “ PLEANTON, August —, 1860, 


“ Care of Chief of Police, New York City: 
“Do you want man named Mart Glugg. He is here,” 
“Warp DELLERTON.” 


Glugg handed the message back to the officer. The 
latter had shown his prisoner the favor asked ; he had 
done his kindly best ; I think he had better not have 
done it. 

‘** Do—do you think they'll hang me ?” faltered Glugg. 

‘*T think not,” said the officer. ‘‘ You are an old man 
already, and under a heavy sentence, and——” 

““Do you think they'll make it more than twenty 
years ?” 

“IT think not. I believe you will be required to serve 
out your old sentence. Seriously, Glugg, you know you 
are not likely to live twenty years of prison life.” 

“*I will live twenty years,’’ said Glugg, grimly; ‘if 
that is all they ask of me. I will live twenty years very 
patiently—very, very patiently, if—if——” 

‘If what ?” asked the officer. 

“If I may hope for the pleasure of a short interview with 
Ward Dellerton after that !” 
* * * . * * 

The clock struck two. John Braynor must do what he 
had to do very soon, or he could not do it at all. He 
crossed into the room where the sleeping child lay. He 
raised it from the bed. The boy made no sound, no 
movement. The man pressed the little one more closely 
in his arms. He looked about him fearfully; every stir- 
ring shadow startled him. Every sound was a fresh 
terror. He came forward into his own sitting-room, 
leaving the bed in the other room empty. He won- 
dered whether he looked like a thief. He knew he felt 
like one. 

He crept out into the hall. He listened there. There 
was no noise above-stairs that he could hear. The only 
noises in the universe seemed those of the wild night, 
beating at door and window and groaning in tempestuous 


| agony along the eaves—these, and the wilder beating of 
He looked in the face of the | 


his own heart. 

He opened the front door. A gust filled the hall with 
its wild clamor. The voice of the wind seemed to scold 
and chide him—and to mock him, too. 

The night was black as ink. The lawn and _ trees 
seemed blotted out. There was only the seeming blank- 
ness of empty space before him. 

He stepped out upon the piazza. He closed the door 
behind him. He wondered dazedly what he should do 
Then he ran down the steps, 


| the sleeping child in his arms, and dashed away as though 
there, in one way and another, some socially, but more on | 


the fiends were on his track. Without a hat, without 
umbrella or waterproof to protect him from the threaten- 
ing rain, but with the stolen child closely grasped in his 
arms ; on, on he ran. 
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Down the walk, with the trees on either side showing 
for a moment only, as he passed them, each seeming to 
his excited mind to start forward toward him through the 
darkness, only to draw back, frightened at the wrong he 
was doing. 

Across the road, faster yet. 
opposite side. He had run like a man in a race. 
the time had seemed like hours to him. 

He turned into the yard where the blacksmith’s house 
was situated. One window showed a dim light—a window 
on the ground-floor. He stole swiftly there, and looked 
in 


Down the sidewalk on the 
But 


The window was on the side of the house opposite that 
from which the wind came, and had been left open on 
account of the hot night. The window opened into a 
small room, a very small room, indeed ; and one which 
was very poorly furnished. There was a bed in the room, 
a very low and narrow one. A bureau with a cracked 
glass, a small table, and two chairs completed the furni- 
ture of the room. 

The bed was close to the window. On the further side 
lay the sick mother of the child he meant to steal and 
send away with Ward Dellerton; she was gaining 
strength and life and vigor in the happy fields of sleep. 
In a chair just beyond her sat the nurse, sound asleep, 
too. Next the window, and next him, was his little 
victim. He reached in, lifted out the little boy, and 
stooped down into the darkness again. 

They say necessity knows no law. Strange deeds grow 
from that truth. I have read of deeds so wicked, or so 
full of pathos, that it was said they would have made the 
angels weep. Perhaps John Braynor’s crime would fall 
in the same category with these sad acts of sinful men ; I 
am strongly inclined to think it would. But I can think 
of nothing but laughter being due to his hurried per- 
formance of undressing those babies, under the window 
of the blacksmith’s house, and clothing each in the gar- 
ments of the other ; it was a very slow and awkward and 
exceedingly solemn experience for John, though. 

John Braynor called himself lucky. Each of my read- 
ers is entitled to his or her own opinion regarding the 
correctness of that belief. He got the children fixed at 
last, having run the risk of killing them, both by violent 
treatment and by exposure to the air—a little matter 
enough to John by that time, no doubt, taking everything 
into consideration. 

The fresh air—the freshest which the sultry night could 
furnish—seemed to do them good ; it's a habit fresh air 
has when one will give it a chance ; and the infants 
seemed to know by instinct that their fate for a few years 
included being tossed and trotted, and poked and tickled, 
and patted and punched, and rolled and rocked, and— 
and so forth, and were doubtless too young yet to know 
that John’s manipulations were so gentle, in comparison 
with what they should have expected, that they ought to 
have aroused suspicion and protest. 

John succeeded, anyway, and we needn't go too deep 
into the philosophy underlying it. Humanity has had 
the reputation in past ages of having help from a very 
questionable source ; I cannot say how correct the old 
tales may be. John Braynor didn’t look over his 
shoulder. I don’t know whether he didn’t dare, or 
whether he only didn’t think of it. 

He laid the child which he had stolen from the room 
of Mrs. Johnson, the child which had claims on the hos- 
pitality of his home—claims which he had betrayed—on 
the bed beside the blacksmith’s wife. He took the one 
he had stolen from its place beside the tired, sleeping 
mother, and hurried away in the darkness. 
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Out through the gate. Up the sidewalk. Across the 
street. Up his own walk. Into the hall. What a swift, 
mad race it was! 

He paused in the hall a moment again, to listen. There 
was no sound but those he had heard before. He entered 
his own room. He passed hurriedly through it. Hoe 
crossed the passage. He laid the little one on the bed 
from which he had taken the other one. It missed some- 
thing—the warm, close pressure of his arms, perhaps— 
and raised its voice in a feeble cry of pain. 

** Crying for me !” he groaned ; ‘‘ crying forme! God 
forgive me. And I have just condemned this little life 
to live and grow and take his chances for happiness here 
and salvation hereafter—with Ward Dellerton! Orying 
for me !” 

He caught the child up in his arms, its at first feeble 
wail groan to a fierce scream, and paced hurriedly up and 
down the bedroom-floor. I think he had, for a moment, 
a mad intention of undoing the wrong he had done. It 
was but half-past two, and 

A fiercer blast than before struck the house. A flash 
of lightning lit up the darkness. A crash of thunder, 
loud enough almost to deafen the heavens, filled the air 
with sound. The rain came down in a torrent. The 
door opened. Mrs. Johnson came in. 

**You kind, good man !” she cried, with enthusiasm ; 
“you noble fellow! Why did you not callme? Here, 
let me take the little fellow.” 

Her touch was like magic. She quieted the sufferer. 
The baby boy hushed himself into sleep again. 

And John Braynor walked back to his room again. 
Walked, did I say ? Crept, rather! Crept like the crim- 
inal and coward that he was! Too high; too sure of the 
love and respect of his fellows ; too proud of his past—to 
confess his sin and make humble restitution to the 
wronged. And there was now no other escape than con- 
fusion—no other escape. John Braynor is not the fir:t 
man who has found but a minute between successful sin 
and unavailing remorse. He is not the only one who has 
found the bitter ashes of the brilliant Dead Sea fruit 
upon his lips. Remorse may be well for him, since it 
may make him better. But what shall be the future of 
the two whose lives he has changed ? He has been ecare- 
less of foot upon the high ridges of this life of ours ; 
God does not alter nature’s laws for man’s sake ; it is the 
thoughtful caution, not the half-mad, heart-broken 
prayer, which averts the avalanche ! 

John Braynor's punishment had begun already. 

John Braynor’s punishment will last for him as long as 
life does. Why? Because he will not abase himself ; 
because he will not come down from his high place of 
honor, crying ‘‘ Peceavi,” to begin in the valleys his 
struggle toward the heights again. 

He may be brave enough to leave a statement of the 
truth behind him, when he dies. Let us hope so, Ho 
may be willing to let men look down upon his face, some 
day, saying ‘‘ He did it,” when his eyes can no longer seo 
their scorn nor his white lips answer them. Let us hope 
for that at least, since we can hope no more. God help 
him. 

Who knows his crime? From whom does danger 
shadow him as he sits there ? 

No one knows. No human one, he means. His secret 
is his own. Though he eat his heart out, he is safe. 

And yet—— 

Another knew his purpose. His secret is not his own. 
No one on earth knows what he has done. It may be 
that no one would believe him braveenough to do the 
deed himself. 
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But so far as thought—intent—purpose—is concerned, 
another does know it. 

He does share his secret with another ; a man who has 
been a vagabond, a drunken loafer, an escaped convict, a 
murderer. He shares his secret with Martin Glugg. 

And in twenty years—twenty years 

Dr. Pilleo did say twenty years, did he not ? 

And he falls to wondering whether they may not hang 
the man for having killed the guard. He hopes they 
will; he prays 

Then he starts to his feet, shuddering as he sees the 
depths to which he has fallen. 

And so the night went on ; and so it wore itself out— 
and the hope of John Braynor with it. 

His punishment was bitter, very bitter, already. 








Carrer VIII. 

Warp DELLERTON curried out the essential features of 
his plan; I would say ‘‘the essential features of his 
threat,” were it not that his actions did not look like that, 
nor his manner indicate it. Pleanton’s people all knew 
of Annette’s marriage ; that was a settled fact; and if 
Mr. Dellerton was really in danger of being the ruined 
man he had told John Braynor he should be, he had 
evidently concluded to escape the danger in some way, 
perhaps by cheating and deceiving some one, or to think 
no more of it until the necessities which pressed upon 
him had been fully attended to. 

He came to the Braynor mansion, with all necessary 
carriages and assistance, at about nine o’clock. Brief 
services were held over the dead body of Mrs. Dellerton, 
the final funeral services having been appointed to take 
place in New York the following day. 

All was decorous and solemn and quiet. Whatever may 
have been the respective thoughts of the two men, Mr, 
Ward Dellerton and Mr. John Braynor, they behaved 
themselves during all the morning like decent American 
citizens. 

The friends of the Braynor family—and that term in- 
cluded substantially all the inhabitants of Pleanton— 
would have been glad to have had Annette laid to rest 
among the friends and relatives of her girlhood days. 
But, notwithstanding the strange circumstances of her 
marriage, none of them knew enough of the fundamental 
facts in the case to see any impropriety in Mr. Dellerton 
removing the body of his wife to New York for burial. 

There was a difference of opinion regarding what would 
be right and proper when it came to the matter of the 
disposal of the child. No one, however, presumed to 
doubt Mr. Dellerton’s right—should he choose to exer- 
cise it—to take the child away. 

At ten o’clock, then, Mr. Dellerton took the train for 
his home. His dead wife was carried on the same train. 
Mrs. Johnson accompanied Mr. Dellerton and the baby 
boy, it having been arranged that she should remain in 
New York for a week, more or less, until he could secure 
the services of a proper nurse for the little one. 

Mr. Braynor, unwilling, for a variety of reasons, to be 
in the society of Mr. Dellerton, and determined not to 
accept the hospitality of that gentleman under any cir- 
cumstances, compromised the matter between his desire 
to attend the funeral of his cousin and his aversion for 
Dellerton by pleading his recent return from Europe and 
the condition of business engagements as a reason for 
waiting until evening and going to New York on the 
night train. 

All of which was eminently proper and pharisaical. 

When the train was gone ; when the house was really 
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empty ; Annette, the baby, Mrs. Johnson, all actually 
gone, John Braynor felt as though it would be impossible 
for him to live in the loneliness of his home until it 
should be time to take the night train. 

Dr. Pilleo understood something of this ; he did a kind 


‘and generous thing when he invited Braynor home to 


dinner with him. Braynor accepted quietly enough, and 
quite in a matter-of-fact way. But he could have cried 
for joy at the invitation. 

In the afternoon the doctor proposed a walk. Braynor 
gladly assented. He did not notice the way they had 
taken until it was too late to turn back. They were 
about to pass the home of James Ampstead, the black- 
smith. Braynor had rather not have faced the sturdy 
and honest man just then. But there seemed no other 
way. Fate had forced the ordeal upon him. He tried to 
meet it bravely. I think he succeeded fairly well. Many 
of the ordeals of life are less when we meet them than 
our dread has pictured. Bad as he had been, much as he 
shrank from the torture of a first interview with the man 
from whose home he had stolen an innocent child, the 
meeting was far from unpleasant. 

Mr. Ampstead stood by the gate as the doctor and Mr, 
Braynor came by. He greeted Braynor with kindly sym- 
pathy, and extending his hand, he gave that of his neigh- 
bor a most friendly and cordial squeeze. Then his 
paternal pride overcame friendship and pity and sym- 
pathy ; the light shone up in his eyes and played upon 
his cheeks, a revelation of the manly heart within. 

**T’ve the finest boy you almost ever saw, sir,” he said, 
thinking of what he was really saying just in season to 
slip in the saving word ‘‘almost”’; ‘‘I wish you would 
wait until I could bring him out. I know you would 
like to see him.” 

Braynor believed in his heart that he wouldn't like 
that, but what could he say? The happy and uncon- 
scious father was already in the house. Braynor leaned 
against the fence. and the doctor noticed that he was 
very pale. The afternoon was very hot; Braynor had 
endured a great deal in the last two days; so the doctor 
promised himself the pleasure of giving his friend a 
powder which would do wonders for him. That was 
very charitable ; it ought to have been very wise, per- 
haps. But the powders which would have radically 
cured Braynor’s case are not taken (in adequate doses, at 
least) under the authority of a physician’s prescription— 
unless a druggist’s clerk makes a mistake ! 

‘* There,” said the fond father, producing the child for 
Braynor’s inspection ; ‘‘ you never saw a child like that— 
did you, now ?” 

Braynor thought he had, but he said nothimg. 

‘*Some fool of a bachelor——” began the blacksmith, and 
stammered and colored when he happened to remember 
that Braynor was himself a bachelor; ‘‘er—er—some 
person says that all babies look alike. Now, do you 
think so, Mr. Braynor ? Do you think there is so pretty 
and intelligent and bright a child in the whole world 
as % 





**T—I think not,” blundered Braynor. ‘I am sure I 
hope so—that is, I hope not. You understand me, I 
trust ? I most emphatically think so.” 

And having gotten hopelessly foundered in the sea of 
words, he shut his mouth and struggled toward the shore 
of reason, while the blacksmith glared at him. But he 
had some reason for thinking that babies do look alike, 
when they are very, very little ; of course, hadn’t he ? 
Though I hasten to admit the hideous heresy of such an 
idea, my readers who are parents. Privately, to the old 


maids and older bachelors of my audience, I—— 
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But, on the whole, I won't say it. 

‘** What do you call the boy ?” asked Braynor. 

“There is a difference of opinion about that, you see,” 
said Mr. Ampstead. ‘‘I want to call the boy John; but 
my wife inclines to the name of James—after me, you 
know.” 

A happy thought came into the mind of John Braynor. 

‘*Why not call your son after me?” he asked ; ‘‘ I am 
sure that John Braynor Ampstead would be a good 
name.” 

“T like that,” heartily assented the blacksmith ; ‘I 
like that very much. I will speak with my wife about it 
at once.” 

In the end that was what was done. The child that 
John Braynor had carried away from his own home, and 
placed in the home of another man, to the end that he 
might have his opening life nearer to his own—strange 
paradox of truth—became John Braynor Ampstead. 

Mr. Braynor had made for himself a good excuse for 
doing by this boy as he wished. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Braynor went to New York that night on the ten 
o'clock express. The same thunder of the whirling 
wheels sounded in his ears as they had sounded in those of 
Martin Glugg the night before. The same shadows fell, 
from hill and rock and tree, across this man’s path, as 
had fallen across the path of the other. The same peace- 
ful meadows and smiling streams looked up at the hurry- 
ing windows of this flying train, as had raised their wet 
and storm-swept faces toward those of the train of last 
night. To-night the moonlight lay, like a tender bene- 
diction from the loving hand of God, over all the land- 
scape ; last night had been one of rain and tempest. But 
the shadows, where shadows fell at all, were as black now 
as they had been when almost all was shadow. 

John Braynor pitied Martin Glugg. He might as well 
have spared himself the emotion. His own case had 
need of all the pity his heart could feel. There was a 
shadow across his own life darker than any which the 
night could cast, dark as the one which had closed around 
Mart Glugg. 

Glugg had gone away to a punishment which could 
know no end ‘until twenty years had been slowly and 
sadly, and with infinite shame and mental torture, lived 
out in full—a weary dragging moment at a time. 

But Braynor’s torture would be no less than Glugg’s. 
No less! It would be more, vastly more. For one man 
must live a false life, a smile always upon his lips, a lie 
always in his eyes—and that one was not Glugg. Bray- 
nor had no hope of release, save one, in less than twenty 
years ; he had no hope of release in many more years 
than twenty—save only one. The great stone gate which 
should stand between this man and his freedom, when he 
had at last passed out to liberty, would be the white slab 
above his head, standing between his mortality and his 
immortality. 

John saw the last of poor Annette laid away by the side 
of the Dellertons, dead and gone. He saw her carried 
out of the grand house whose threshold her feet had 
never stepped across, though she bore the name of the 
man who owned the house, and was the mother of his 
child. 

He dined—circumstances made it almost impossible for 
him to refuse—at the house of the man who had so 
wronged him. There were low and decorously modu- 
lated voices about the well-spread board. There were 
grave faces everywhere. But this man who had so loved 
Annette that he could afford to embitter his whole future 
for her sake, knew that Ward Dellerton’s face, and the 








faces of all his friends, were merely mocking masks: he 
knew that he was the only one who truly mourned. 
John Braynor had traveled much. He had combined 
pleasure with his business in Europe, and had seen the 
glories of art and architecture which abounds there ; but 


| he had never been in so fine a private house as the one 
| which belonged to Ward Dellerton. 


He had never known 
one man, and that man a common citizen, not occupying 
any official position, with so many paintings and bronzes 
and statues about him, nor one whose library contained 
so many volumes, or his closets so much plate and china. 
Annette had never moved among the almost priceless 
treasures which the great mansion contained ; it was a 
source of happiness to John to believe that she had never 
dreamed of their existence ; he was glad to know that in 
her mistake there had been only a mad misconception of a 
man ; glad to be sure that she had gone so far as to imagine 
that she loved Ward Dellerton, and had asked nothing 
more. How grand all this would be for the blacksmith’s 
son, he said to himself ; here the boy would wake to the 
joys of childhood, with flowers and birds and music all 
about him ; here there would be gems from the brushes 
and chisels of those whose fame would be immortal, to 
stimulate the love of the true, the good, and the beautiful 
in his young soul; here there would be books ; here 
there were money, and ease. His hand—the hand of John 
Braynor—had given this future to a tender, opening life ; 
he generously, so he tried to say, had kept the one who 
was his own kin, that though his life might be humble, it 
might be near him, while to the other-—— 

But he knew he lied. 

He knew he had usurped the powers of Providence. 

He could not tell ; he would not tell; he would do 
nothing to lower himself in the eyes of men. 

But he would gladly enough have died to make all 
right again. 

A nurse was found the very day of the funeral ; in 
city like New York, the one who will advertise liberally 
for what he wants, and then pay liberally when what he 
desires is offered, may have almost anything he wishes, 
and without long waiting. So there was no reason why 
Mrs. Johnson should not return home with Mr. Braynor 
when he went, and she accordingly did so. 

The leave-taking was a strange one. Mrs. Johnson, be- 
lieving the child to be Annette’s, kissed the little thing, 
and cried over it as though her heart would break. Mr. 
Braynor and Ward Dellerton seemed touched by her ex- 
hibition of feeling, though each seemed to take a scornful 
pleasure in keeping his emotion as much as possible to 
himself. 

There was no reason in John’s mind for his manifest- 
ing any emotion in leaving the baby behind ; in fact, he 
knew of only one emotion which was struggling up 
through his heart, toward face and eyes and tongue, like 
hot lava in a voleano, and he must let no one see semorse 
in him. 

So they came away. 
outstretched hand. 

““Come again, some time,” he said to her; ‘‘and see 
how the boy progresses.” 

‘“*T will,” she said, and went down the steps to the car- 
riage, a little in advance of Mr. Braynor. 

‘*She never will,” said John, turning to Dellerton. 

‘Some time, then, when I am in Pleanton ig 

**Don’t you dare to set your foot in Pleanton again as 
long as we both live.” 

‘**As you will. It may be pleasing to you to know that 
your firmness has not been my ruin, after all. I buried 
one wife to-day ; I shall marry another to-morrow.” 


Mrs. Johnson took Dellerton's 
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‘‘Marry ? You marry again—so soon ?” 
‘Certainly. My observation has led me to believe that 
women are usually fools.” 
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“And men ?’—Ward Dellerton shrugged his shoulders 
& <6 answered : 


“Fit mates for them usually; knaves to their weak- 


| nesses and liars to their loves. 


Being a man, sir, you 
should——”’ 
But John had let his head droop forward upon his 
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He walked down to the carriage. He gave tho 
They were takon 


breast. 
necessary direction to the driver. 
rapidly away to the railroad station. 
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“You didn’t shake hands with Mr. Dellerton ?” asked 
Mrs. Johnson, reproachfully. 

‘“‘T ?—Never! Before I would do that, I-—’’ 

‘We are all sinners, John,” said she. 

He bowed his head again. 

‘‘T suppose so. A man must be strong indeed who 
can always withstand temptation. A man’s life may go 
a man’s punishment may be greater than he can 


” 


wrong ; 
bear ; but—— 
‘* But what ?” 
‘‘But that is no reason why I should shake hands 
to-day with Ward Dellerton.” 
(To be continued.) 





IN THE SPRING. 


Happy footsteps, to and fro 

Through the fresh green copses springing; 
Happy laughters, whispers low, 

Chiming with the streamlet’s singing. 
Twittering birds and voices clear, 

Budding violets, brightening eyes; 
Spring of life and Spring of year 

Blending under April skies, 


Branches arching overhead, 

Brave in Spring-tide’s bright urray, 
Glittering flecks of sunlight shed 

Like strewn jewels on the way. 
Primrose, virginal and pure, 

Gallant crocus, bright and bold; 
ted anemone, secure 

In his mosees’ clinging hold. 


3lue forget-me-not, that gazes 
On her own eyes in the river; 
Great convolvulus, that raises 
Blossoms where the willows quiver. 
All these gems of Nature lay 
Seattered broadcast on your road ; 
Youths and maidens, while you may, 
Take the boons by Spring bestowed. 


Never Summer’s lavish glory, 
Never Autumn’s tender sadness, 
Breathes the: Spring-time’s wooing story, 
Gives the Spring-time’s fearless gladness. 
3light amid the fruits will creep, 
Thorns amid the roses sting; 
Fresh to gather, sweet to keep, 
Are the buds that bloom in Spring. 








TRUSTED. 
By Puituip BouRKE MARSTON. 


Water HarBInGeR was very much in love with his 
wife. This was quite natural, because men are some- 
times in love with their wives, and do not always marry 
them for the simple reason that, having well sown their 
wild oats, they desire, for a change, respectability, some 
companionship—and, above all, a housekeeper. 

Harbinger had especial cause for loving his wife, for 
she was an unusually beautiful woman. She was just a 
little over the average height, with a figure perfect in all 
its gracious curves and outlines. Never did a woman 
move or hold herself in such a queenly manner. 

She had a pale, proud face, lit with large, half-sleepy- 
looking gray eyes ; yet in their soft dreamy depths you 
could read, if you looked closely, infinite capacities for 
emotion ; and what, pray, did those full red lips, always 
a little apart, indicate ? 

People were surprised at her choice of a husband—a 
city man who, besides a passable appearance, any amount 





of moral worth, and an adequate income, had nothing 
more to recommend him. 

Perhaps, when he pleaded his cause—which he doubt- 
less did with much ardor—there may have come a light 
into his honest brown eyes never seen there before, or 
some music in his voice not heard till then may have 
touched her heart. 

Anyhow, she married him, and for three years he was 
the happiest man in London; then came the first 
trouble. 

The firm in which he was a partner wished him to 
travel to America. He would be away six months, at 
least, and perhaps more. Of course, he wished his wife 
to accompany him, but when he saw how she shrank 
from the voyage and the sojourn in a strange country, he 
ceased to urge the point. 

** And he’s really off to-morrow without you, and with- 
out suspecting anything ?” asked a guest, who was sitting 
in the pleasant room of this beloved wife. 

Mrs. Harbinger rose, opened the door, looked out, then 
closed it, and came back to her seat. 

“You speak too freely,” she said. 
ears sometimes.” 

Mrs. Harbinger’s visitor, who was as handsome for a 
man as she was beautiful for a woman, made no answer, 
but played with a gold cross which hung on her splendid 
bosom, saying to himself: 


“Like a bell-flower on its bed.” 


** Stone walls have 


Then he said: ‘‘ Must I wait till Harbinger comes in ?” 

“Of course you must. What would he think if he 
found you had gone without waiting to say good-by to 
him ?” 

“Yes, I suppose you’re right. But I don’t care at all 
for seeing you like this, when at any moment your right- 
ful lord and master may return.” 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t talk like that,” she said, wit- 
drawing her hand, which he had taken in his. ‘I feel 
to-night just how wicked I am.” 

‘“‘T see,” he returned, with a.sneer. ‘It’s one of your 
periodical fits of repentance. It always.amuses me, the 
way you send your conscience to confess and get absolu- 
tion. Ihope you feel quieter in your mind now ?” 

The reply was prevented by the entrance of Harbinger. 

As I have before said, he loved his wife, and that he 
should do so was natural enough. Unfortunately, it was 
just as natural that Harry Clayton, whom we have just 
seen, should fall in love with his friend’s wife, because 
such things will happen, shocking as we think them, de- 
plore them as we may; for the woman—let: us judge her 
fairly, the only way in which # fair woman should be 
judged—when she married Harbinger she believed fully 
that she was in love with him. Fortwo years she liyed 
in a state of tranquil enjoyment, wondering sometimes 
why she took so quietly what some people called the 
crowning bliss. of life. 

The want which she experienced all the time she 
ascribed to some deficiency in her own nature, little 
knowing of what hey nature was capable. Then, as ill- 
fortune would have it, Harbinger came across Clayton, 
&@ young, handsome, adventurous, unscrupulous artist, 
popular alike with men and women, and dangerous to 
both. But of this Harbinger knew nothing, for it is a 
long way from the city to Bohemia, 

Charmed by his face and manner, as so many people 
had been charmed before, this simple-minded husband 
brought him home one night, and introduced him to his 
wife. 

‘Go-ahead Harry,” as his friends sometimes delighted 
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to call him, fell at once a captive to Mrs. Harbinger’s 
great beanty. He prayed that he might be allowed to 
paint her picture, and the prayer was granted, for no- 
thing pleased Harbinger more than to have his wife ad- 
mired, and as for doubting her, thinking that she could 
do wrong, a saint would just as soon have doubted the 
Virgin Mary. 

So Clayton came, painted or did not paint, looked son- 
nets, and paid the most extravagant compliments, with 
his half-courteous, half-audacious manner ; then for the 
first time she knew what her nature meant. The discov- 
ery frightened her ; but, before you judge her, think how 
it would be with yourself, if you found suddenly within 
reach of your hand a magic wand which, just by raising 
it, would enable you to realize every impossible desire. 
Of course you would think of witchcraft and of the black 
art, but are you sure that you would resist the tempta- 
tion and say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan” ? 

Here, before her, was Paradise, and between herself 
and it, in its shiny gateway, stood her poor shivering 
conscience, remarking that she was married, a fact of 
which she was only too well aware, and that a woman 
who, being blessed with the faithful love of a good hus- 
band, yet loved another, committed a great sin. 

At this she did take a step back, but at that moment 
Clayton, the good-for-nothing scamp, reached out a hand 
and pulled her in, and poor little conscience was knocked 
down, carried far away, and put to bed as a child is 
sometimes, to be kept out of harm’s way. 

Men made themselves merry at Harbinger’s expense, 
and said a fool who trusted his wife so implicitly deserved 
all he got, and he, poor man! went away knowing no- 
thing. What a parting that was! How she did try to 
cry, and at last the tears came, though not quite so plen- 
tiful as might have been desired, 

‘“‘T wish I could ery more,” she said, 
feel better if I could.” 

And he answered, folding her close to him : 

“*When Iam far away from you—when you realize it 
all—then you will ery.” 

And she was thinking all the time: 

“ Realize it all? Yes, when you are away I shail, 
present it seems like a dream.” 

But he was to go, and he did go, and a good time 
dawned for the lovers, 

It was bright Spring weather when Harbinger sailed 
away to the West, just the weather for people to be gay 
and happy in; the cat was gone, and our mice lost no 
time in getting to play. Now and then Mand suffered a 
little from her conscience, but it was nothing to speak of. 
As for Clayton, he had not so much as one least twinge. 
Having betrayed his friend’s wife, he yet drank the wines 
and ate the meats which that friend’s money provided, 
and was happy. 

Harbinger had failed to make his wife in love with 
him ; so, of course, in time she must have loved some 
other man, and why should not he, Clayton, be the happy 
man ? 

Now, if a woman of so much beauty had thrown herself 
away on some low, underbred fellow, or some poor cap- 
tain in the army! For his own sake, yes; for her sake, 
he shuddered to think of anything so dreadful! On the 
whole, it was a good thing that his friend’s wife had fallen 
inte such excellent hands. 

The months went by, the bright, happy month3s— 
months made up of passion and roses and sunshine. 
How these two passed their time, what they saw, and 
what gay days they had, I will leave to your imagination. 

All things, be they never so sweet or bitter, have an 
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end. November came, people returned to London, and 
to all the indescribable horrors which belong to London 
at that time of year—and then came the long-expected, 
long-dreaded letter from Harbinger, announcing his 
speedy return. 

In the postscript he charged his dear wife to be very, 
very glad to see him, adding how rejoiced he should be 
see dear old Clayton at his dinner-table once again. Ah, 
but if you had seen her poor, woebegone face as she 
read, I believe, for the life of you, you could not have 
helped a little sneaking pity for her creeping into your 
heart ! 

What was to be done? She sent at once for Clayton, 
and he came swiftly : . 

After six months he was surprised to find himself not 
tired of her. No woman before had for so long held his 
fancy, and, while he could get a throb of pleasure out of 
her, he had no intention of letting her escape. 

So he told her what she must do, and after many tears 
on her part and oaths of fidelity on his, she agreed. 

* * * * * * 

A fortnight after that the City of New York from New 
York reached Queenstown. 

Among the passengers was Harbinger, and a happier- 
looking man was never seen, as he hurried down to his 
stateroom with his darling’s unopened welcome in his 
hand. 

All through the voyage he had been looking forward to 
this letter ; body and soul, he seemed one fire of love to 
her. He broke the seal and read. 

What he read was this: 


“ My Dagar Watrter: I know, when you have read this letter, 
that you must for ever scorn and hate me. You have always been 
to me the best and fondest husband. [I thought—indeed I did— 
that I loved you all I could love any one. But, too late, I found 
this was a mistake. I know now what it means to love; I know, 
too, that I was never worthy of you. Don’t try to find me or to 
harm the man I love. If you do, I will kill myself. I mean this. 
Don’t be more miserable than you can help. I wish you believed 
in God as I do, for then you would be so much happier. 

* Maup.” 

He read the letter through a second time, and then sat 
with it crushed in his hand, looking stupidly at the wall 
opposite, as if he half expected something remarkable to 
happen ; but nothing of the kind occurred. 

A man—one of many with whom Harbinger had made 
friends during the voyage—openéa the door and put in 
his head. 

Catching sight of Harbinger’s face, he exclaimed, with 
more good-feeling, perhaps, than tact : 

“No bad news trom-home, I trust ?” 

*‘ None at all—none at all !” replied the other, quickly, 
thrusting the letter into his coat-pocket. ‘‘ Many people 
gone ashore here ?” 

‘‘Oh, about the same as usual. There’s a wonderful 
average in those things. We shall meet at dinner,” and 
he went away. 

All on board the City of New York knew that at Queens- 
town they had embarked a new passenger, who paid no 
fare, spoke no word, was seen of no eye, and yet whose 
sinister presence was most unmistakably felt. 

They knew he waited behind Harbinger’s chair as he 
sat at dinner, and the spirits of all the company fell. 

It was this undeligntful newcomer that dogged our 
friend’s footsteps like his shadow as he paced the deck in 
the keen, radiant November night. I say radiant, be- 
cause the air was all on fire with the northern lights. 

The night shone, but the night around his soul was 
rayless—he seemed to be groping his way through im- 
penetrable darkness along the edge of a vast precipice, 
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from which he expected every moment to fall into the 
abyss below. In a certain way he realized the contents of 
the letter he had read that morning. Maud unfaithful 
Maud not pure, but fallen and lost ! 

Why, the man believed in her as devout Roman Catho- 
lies believe in the Virgin Mary. A friend had said to him 
once: ‘I say, 
Har b inger, 
you're rather 
an easy-going 
husband. I’m 
hanged if | 
should like 
to leave my 
wife so much 
alone with 
that hand- 
some young 
artist !” 

And he had 
answered, 
with calm 
pride : 

“Sir, do 
you think | 
could love 
my wife as I 
do if I could 
not trust 
her ?” 

But when 
would he 
realize this 
thing in his 
soul and his 
inmost heart? 

He leaned 
over the side 
of the ship, 
looking in 
the direction 
of the world 
he had left, 
and wishing 
that he were 
now return- 
ing to it. 

He heard 
the quick 
thud of the 
wheels 
they beat 
their onward 
way through 
the shining 
wastes of 
water. Some- 
where on the 
deck a sailor 
was singing 
while at his 
work, and 
the thought crossed him, Would that man find his wife 
unfaithful? How could any woman be true if Maud 
were false ? 

The City of New York reached Liverpool a little before 
eleven the next morning. There was a train for London 
at eleven, which Harbinger took. He installed himself 
in a smoking-carriage, and from the old habit filled and 
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IN THE SPRING. 


SEE POEM ON PAGE 78. 


| lit his pipe, then drew his rug about him, and shrank 
into his own corner. Two young men tried conversation, 
| but got so little encouragement that they soon gave up 
the attempt, and when they got out at Rugby for a glass 
of hot brandy-and-water, one said to the other : 
| ‘*That poor devil’s hard hit. I wonder what’s up !” 
Harbinger 
took no no- 
tice of the 
old familiar 
woods and 
fields as tho 
train flashed 
by them ; in- 
deed, he was 
surprised to 
find himself 
in London 
80 soon—the 
veritable 
London he 
had left only 
six months 
back, when 
life was full 
of joy for 
him. This 
was the same 
station from 
which he 
had started. 
He had then 
thought with 
what delight 
he should 
find himself 
on that plat- 
form again, 
and now here 
he was. 
There was 
a number of 
English and 
Americans 
collected to 
meet their 
friends from 
over the wide 
Atlantic, and 
some of them 
turned and 
looked at 
this strange, 
solitary man, 
who went 
about as if he 
were dazed, 
and one 
charming 
little Amer 
can lady, 
with the 
prettiest accent, and dressed as only French women and 
Americans know how to dress, who was a one month's 
bride, was very much interested. 
‘*He came over with us,” she said to a friend, ‘‘ and 
we all thought he was having such a good time ; but at 
| Queenstown something went wrong, and now he looks 
‘ right down sick.” 
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TRUSTED.—‘‘ SHE DROPPED BEFORE HIM ON HER KNEES, CALLING HIM HER SAVIOR, AND MARVELED AT A LOVE THAT cou LD 
OUTLIVE THE WRONG SHE HAD DONE IT. 


At length Harbinger found all his luggage. It was put 
ona cab, and he drove off into the raw November even- 
ing, and into the loud London streets—the same streets 
which, since he had left them, he had seen so often in his 
dreams. Every little sight and sound registered itself on 
his sense with the keenest intensity. Nothing was 
changed—all the old things went on; here a boy, darting 
under the nose of a horse, just escaped being run over. 
Here a fast-going butcher's cart was nearly smashed by a 
great van, which, drawn by huge horses, seemed to come 
on resistless as fate ; there lumbered by the much-abused, 
cheap, uncomfortable, but long-suffering and indefatig- 
able omnibus, packed inside and out with human life ; 
there was the red glow of a hot chestnut stove ; there a 
man was grinding, from a street piano, the tune which 
had been popular when Harbinger left ; and round him 
barefooted, dirty children were dancing in a sort of 
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unholy dance ; there a gin-palace made a brilliancy in the 
dimly-lighted streets ; there the lamps of a bookstall, at 
which he had lounged many times, flickered in the foggy 
wind ; there was an open fruiterer’s shop, where the gas 
made warm and pungent the smell of apples, while the 
men who served roared out in hoarse voices, sounding 
much as if they were uttering maledictions: ‘‘ Now, 
then! apples, all ripe, all ripe, only twopence a pound ! 
Beautiful apples! Who'll buy ?” 

The quieter neighborhood of Woburn Square, however, 
was soon reached ; the cab, or, as it should be more fitly 
called, the London disgrace, drew up in front of Har- 
binger’s house. It was brilliantly lighted; for the letter 
in which he announced at what hour he should probably 
arrive had been posted before reading his wife’s, and had 
been opened by Mrs. Kingstone, the housekeeper, who 
suspected its contents. 








This same Mrs. Kingstone had been Harbinger’s nurso, 
and she loved him with an almost motherly love. She 
never could come quite to regard him as a grown man. 
If he was out late at his club she went to bed uneasily, 
and never really got to sleep till she had heard the key 
turn in the lock, and the door close safely upon her 
master for the night. 

Now this good soul had made up her mind that if Har- 
binger found no wife on his return he should at least find 
a dinner. She knew his taste well, though it was long 
before she could accept the fact that he had outgrown a 
youthful partiality for jam or roly-poly pudding. 

This present dinner, then, included many of his favor- 
ite dishes. The curry she herself personally superin- 
tended, having been famed for it in her earlier days. It 
was hot work for the poor old lady, for she had not 
cooked for many a long year, and often in her prepara- 
tions she stopped to weep, thinking of her master. Then 
she put all her soul into the work, that the dish might be 
as near perfection as possible. 


We may be quite sure that the matter had been well | 


talked over by the servants. Fanny, the housemaid, 
always neat and almost noiseless, tried very hard as she 
opened the door to look just as if nothing had happened. 
She might have spared herself the trouble, for Harbinger, 
without looking at her, walked straight on past her, only 
turning round to give her the money to pay the cab 
with—it was precisely the fare, with sixpence over for 
cabby. 

Then he hung up his coat and hat, and went into the 
comfortable dining-room, where a bright fire was blazing. 
He threw himself into a chair and gazed into the flames. 
Fanny appeared, and wished to know if he would like the 

To which he replied that he was per- 
So it 
tasting every dish. 

‘““Tf you please, sir, Mrs. Kingtone hopes the curry was 
to your taste, because she saw to the making of it her- 
self.” 

‘*Tell her it couldn't have been better,” he returned. 
* You've had cold weather here, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes, sir. Quite severe for the time of year.” 


dinner served. 


fectly ready. and he made a pretense of 


came, 
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* Oh—tell Mrs. Kingtone, will you, that T'll speak to | 


her to-morrow ; to-night Iam too tired. I shall require 
nothing more.” 

After this effort Harbinger sank back into his state of 
torpor. Did it not seem an 


cruelty to keep a poor man like this lying on the rack, 


sickening with apprehension of the torture to be? He | 


smoked a couple of cigars in the dining-room, then he 
went up-stairs to the drawing-room. 
bright fire burning, and the first thing on which his eyes 
fell was his wife’s picture, painted by Clayton. 


There also was a 


Now, if I had been Mrs. Harbinger, before going off 


with the man whom my husband had paid liberally to 
paint the picture, I certainly would have hidden it away 
somewhere ; but I suppose when people are in love they 
are apt to be selfish. 

The calm sweet eyes looked into his ; he saw again the 
pale, proud, beautiful face ; the slow, gradual smile still 
staid about the red curled lips, and there was the wonder- 
ful figure, with its delicate grace and superb shapeliness. 
A sinner Clayton may have been, but a clever artist he 
undoubtedly was. 

As Harbinger stood and gazed at the picture he real- 
ized suddenly what manner of sorrow this was that had 
befallen him. 

With a cry like that of a wild creature in pain, he sent 
his hand through the painted lie, and it and the easel fell 


exquisite refinement of 











to the ground with a crash ; then he cast himself on the 
sofa and buried his face in the cushions. 

At length the rack was beginning to do its work. 

Whatever soft-hearted novelists may say to the con- 
trary, there is nothing very moving in the tears of a child 
or awoman, seeing the one will blubber for a broken toy, 
and the other because she is disappointed in the fit of her 
new dress ; but when the great ninth wave of his trouble 
comes against a man with such violence as to level the 
splendid tradition of his sex—that man shall bear all 
things with fortitude—then, and then only, do we know 
what kind of agony it is that some natures have to 
endure. 

Do you think, as he lay writhing there, he had any 
feeling of bitterness in his heart for the woman who 
so wronged him? Not an atom! 

Why, the man was so starving for her that, if she had 
come in then, he would have gone down before her on his 
knees and implored a kiss! He knew only one thing 
that she would never again have part in any life of his; 
never again should he hold her in his arms ; never again 
should he feel her lips strike exquisite delight through 
every vein in his body. 

At times he paced wildly up and down the room. 
There was the chair in which she used mostly to sit; 
there the piano which would now never again feel tho 
touch of her fingers. 

**Ah, God !” he groaned to himself ; ‘‘ how am I to bear 
this life without her ?” 

The night wore away. The good woman, Mrs. King- 

Did she not hear her master as he 
walked to and fro? Did she not listen, but all in vain, 
to hear the bedroom-door open and shut ? 

So, never going to bed herself, she sat there in the 
housekeeper’s room, crying, and thinking not at all 
pleasant things of Mrs. Harbinger. 

When the cold November dawn became just visible, 
she could no longer keep her sympathy to herself. With 
her own hands she lighted the fire and made a cup of 
strong coffee, with which she went up-stairs. 

She did not rap at the door, but went straight in. 

**You must drink this,” she said, setting the cup upon 
the table. 

Then, with an impulse which, for the life of her, sho 
could not have restrained, she flung her arms about his 
neck, calling him her poor darling boy. He made an in- 
effectual effort to speak ; then, dropping his head on her 
shoulder, he wept there as if she had indeed been his 


stone, had no rest. 


mother. 

I propose to stay no longer in the vivisecting-room than 
When the world was well astir Harbinger 
fell into an uneasy sleep, from which, however, he awoke 
much calmer, and able to face—for a short time—his 
position. 

One thing he knew well, which was, that it was quite 
impossible for him to stay in London. Then he wrote to 
the firm in which he was a partner, asking for leave of 
absence for three months. This was at once granted, and 
two days after his return he was on his way to the Conti- 
nent, where so many of us go trailing our wounded lives. 

I wonder does it ever occur to the British tourist as, 
joyous as a schoolboy released from school, he takes pos- 
session of his charming Parisian bedroom, with its pol- 
ished floors, its velvet chairs and sofas, its mirrors and 
clocks—does it, I say, cross his mind, as he looks at the 
high white bed in the alcove there, with such an evident 
fore-relish of sleep, how many broken-hearted men and 
women may have lain there before him ? 

What remorse of heart, what fever of baffled desire 
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may they not have borne, lying there in the dead, still 
night ? 

Staying only a few days in Paris, he pressed straight on 
to Italy ; but a man cannot keep up long who eats and 
sleeps as little as did Harbinger, so at Florence he was 
stricken with fever, which went at once to his brain. 
But though his life was despaired of, he did not die—did 
not, at least, die as we use the word. Bodily he recovy- 
ered, got off his sick-bed, paid his doctor, and came forth 
into the world of men a new man—a quiet, self-contained, 
That fierce fire of tribulation through 
which he had passed had burned away most wholly his 
capacities for joy or sorrow, and both had been great. 

With the death of every other emotion had passed 
away also his love for his wife--he could not feel even 
He could still tell that a beautiful woman 
was beautiful, but it did not give him a thrill. There 
was no longer any reason why he should shun his home. 

One wild March night, then, Mrs. Kingstone came into 
her master’s dining-room to see if everything there was 
as he would like it, and just as the clock made an end of 
striking seven a cab drew up in front of the house, and 
there was a quick, firm knock at the hall-door, which 
Mrs. Kingstone herself answered. 


emotionless man. 


resentment. 


She was shocked to see what a change had taken place 
in her master. He who held himself of old so proudly 
stooped now ; his pale face was seamed with deep lines ; 
his hair, which used to be brown and abundant, was thin 
and nearly all of it gray. 

“ Why, sir,” she exclaimed, ‘ you must have been ill !” 

“Yes, Kingstone, I was taken with a fever at Florence, 
bat Lam all right now. What a famous fire you have, 
and, by Jove ! what a pile of papers and letters! Why, 
I sha’n’t get through them by midsummer. 

“No, that you won’t,” returned Mrs. Kingstone, quite 
delighted, thinking that, in spite of the change in his 
appearance, her master was himself again. 

But as days went by and she never heard him laugh or 
sing as he went about the house, she began to know just 
what change it was that had come to him. 

Occasionally Harbinger would have a few men to dine 
with him ; sometimes he would pass the evening out. 
But his life, as such a life must have been, was quiet and 
tideless. I have said he was without an emotion. How- 
ever, there was one little spring of feeling in him still, 
and this was a feeling of pity for mankind in general ; 
and whenever a case of distress was brought before him, 
he would be always ready to sign a check for its relief. 
Nor was he ever backward in giving his advice on mat- 
ters where it was most important. 

One oppressively warm June night, Harbinger was sit- 
ting in his drawing-room, when a servant came and said 
a lady wished to see him. 

“Show the lady up, by all means,” he replied. 

The servant did as she was bid. Then the door shut, 
and they were alone together—he and his wife. 

“This is a most unexpected pleasure,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘Pray, take a chair.” She sat down 
mechanically. 

“You are surprised to see me ?” she began. 

“ As surprised as I was to miss you.” 

He was perfectly calm. 

“Walter,” she broke out, ‘‘ I have sinned against you, 
but God knows my punishment has been great! I have 
been cast off by the man for whom I left you!” 

‘<Indeed !” replied Harbinger, in a tone of infinite 
politeness, but cold as ice. “If I can serve you in any 
Way, pray command me.” 

“ Don't speak to me in that voice,” she cried, bitterly. 
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“Tam sorry not to have 
**TIs there any way in which, 
you ?” 


sé 


pleased you,” he returned. 
as you are alone, I can help 


I did not come for you to help me,” she said. “1 
want no help. Ihave obtained a situation to which I ean 
go to-morrow. I came here just to tell you this one 
thing—that my punishment will last me all my life—that 
IT am, as I deserve to be, the very weariest woman in all 
the world. Forgive me now I know you cannot—only 
perhaps when you are dying you may.” . 

Could he forgive her—and why not ? It was that very 
*“ Why not ?” which seemed to make it impossible. Had 
she left him any feeling, he could have scorned her there 
before him. He could have pierced her with words more 
keen than darts. Then, having cleared his heart of all but 
love, he could have clasped her to his breast. But this 
inability to feel even resentment was like the cessation of 
movement, by which women know that they bear within 
them death instead of life. From his wasted youth, then 
—from the garden of his life, which she had turned into 
a burial-ground, a voice cried to him : 

**No, you cannot forgive this woman.”’ 

*Won’t you speak one word to me ?’’ she said. 

Then, for the first time, in the low evening light he 
turned and looked at her and he saw how changed she 
was. The beautiful face was no longer proud, but very 
piteous-looking, and very pale. The eyes must have wept 
a great many tears, and as he gazed at her ruined loveli- 
ness that feeling of pity which I have spoken of began to 
plead for her. He knew just how she had wronged him. 
He should never again know pain or pleasure, and if she 
could find some shelter among the tombstones of his life, 
why not? So he said: 

**Maud, Iam not the same man, quite, that Iwas before 
this happened ; but if you will bear with me a little, I 
From the bottom 
Return then, and be, as you 


will try all I can to make you happy. 
of my heart I forgive you. 
were, my wife.”’ 

She dropped before him on her knees, calling him her 
savior, and marveled at a love that could outlive the 
wrong she had done it. 

He raised her from the ground and held her in his 
urms. He would have held a child of five years old thus, 
just so passionately. 

When people heard what Harbinger had done, some 
said he was a millssop, otners thought he had acted 
nobly, and said : 

**How he must have loved that woman !” 

And you, who, I know, are disposed to grumble because 
you think that full poetic justice has not been done, let 
me whisper a few parting words in your ear, which may 
somewhat comfort you. 

Do you think that she will be able to forget—she, 
spurned by the one man she had loved; fed, clothed 
and housed by the man she had wronged ? 

As she lies by Harbinger’s side at night, he sleeping so 
tranquilly, will she not almost wither in the fever of her 
shame ? Had it not been better for her to have faced 
the world and all the storms of it than this hourly degra- 
dation ? 

And he—he will do nothing of which she can com- 
plain: he will take her to concerts, and operas, and 
theatres. Every time, nearly, that he speaks to her he 
will call her ‘‘dear.” He will kiss her always twice a 
day, and oftener when he thinks of it. 

But I, for one, will say, God help her when she dis- 
covers that, just like any of the dead down in their 
graves, alone in the darkness, this man is dead, who 





loved her once so passionately, and who trusted her. 
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THE PALISADES, ON MEMPHREMAGOG. 


OUR NORTHERN LAKES AND MOUNTAINS. 
By James B, TOWNSEND. 

In one of his most charming essays in that delightful | her head and its chestnut eurls, and in dumb invitation 

book, ‘‘ I Go a Fishing **—which is not, as many persons | calls out: ‘‘Meet me in the up-country.” 
suppose from its title, a technical piscatorial work, but Whether one has a picture of ‘‘ Flora” or not in his 
an entertaining series of essays upon country life and ex- | house, to thus so irresistibly invite away from the bricks 
periences—William C. Prime narrates the feeling that | and mortar, the din and turmoil of city surroun dings, 
comes to so many tired brain-workers in the city at | certain it is, when the first warm airs of Spring blow 
the return of Spring, a longing for country air, scenes | over the land, seemingly coming, after the Winter's 
and sights, and illustrates it by describing the influence | snow and cold and sleet, direct from Paradise, that a 
exerted upon him by a certain picture of ‘‘ Flora” in the | longing comes for the country and the pleasures it af- 
study of his city home. At the return of Spring, the | fords. This longing grows stronger every year of one’s 
painting, he says, seems to grow instinct with life, tosses | life, and the aged grandfather yearns every year to feast 
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his eyes upon green fields and blossoming trees, upon the 
tender promise of Spring or the rich fulfillment of Sum- 
mer, more strongly than his youthful grandchild. ‘* Man 
made the city and God made the country.” Truer words 
were never uttered ; and this it is—this feeling that away 
from the crowded haunts of men one only finds a sense 
of purity and a relief from the often debasing environ- 
ments of city life—that drives each year from the towns 
the thousands who roam through the wildest woods, 
climb the highest mountains, and float upon the most 
sequestered lakes that dot the northern portions of the 
Middle and New England States. 

Among these more distant Summer resorts, the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and lakes in New York State, and the 
lovely Lake Memphremagog, one-third of whose clear 
waters lie in Northern Vermont and the remainder in the 
Canadian Province of Quebec, are the most noted, and 
are becoming more frequented every year. In fact, the 
tourists and hunters and fishers who became familiar 
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| Mountains of Vermont, 
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MAGOG, FROM ALLEN’S POINT. 


with their beauties before their fame had spread abroad 
into all lands, and who pay them an annual pilgrimage, 
look with growing disfavor upon the larger throngs each 
season brings, and plunge deeper into their wilds, know- 
ing that even there they cannot long remain undisturbed. 
The Adirondacks are the starting-point of the Laurentian 
system of mountains—a system that crosses the St. Law- 
rence in the fragments of the Thousand Islands, extends 
one arm to Georgian Bay on the west, and the other to 
Ottawa, which it crosses at Lac du Chat. It follows the 
course of the St. Lawrence to Labrador at varying dis- 
tances toward the interior, and forms the watershed be- 
tween the tributaries of Hudson’s Bay on the north and 
the St. Lawrence on the south. It is the oldest system, 
not only in Canada, but many geologists say, in the world, 
and crystalline limestone, gneiss, and other of the hard- 
est rocks, are found in its strata. It also contains much 
The Green 


which, when they cross into 


iron ore, and many veins of copper and lead. 
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Canada, become the Notre Dame chain, and which sur- 
ronnd Lake Memphrema re the Berkshire Hills of 
Massachusetts, the Catskills of Southeastern New York, 


i, and the Blue Ridge of 


a different system than the 


the All hanies of Pennsylvani 
West Virginia. They are 


Laurentian, and are much more modern. In the Green 
Mountains of the northern part of Vermont, and in the 
Notre Dame chain, their trata are pierced by large 
masses of granite, but almost throughout the entire range 


rated that the soil at their 
base and for some distance up their slopes is very rich 
Limestone, marble 


the lower strata have so disinte 


and valuable for farming purposes. 
and phosphates are found in them of endless variety ; 
while from them asbestos, soap-stone, slate, ochres, and 
iron and copper ores, are profitably mined. 

and 
legislative aid has lately been invoked to preserve their 
sylvan purity and to prevent the ruthless hand of Trade 
from further despoiling them of their forests. 


The Adirondacks are still a genuine wilderness, 


From a 
is aid cannot be 


sanita point of view, also, th too soon 
invoked. It has been satisfactorily proven that the 
Hudson River, that great artery of commerce in the 


Empire State, draws its chief supply from the Adirondack 
lakes and forests—that the destruction of the latter would 
dry up the lakes and render the 


worthless. If the Adirondack Mountains are attractive, 
the lakes which stud their valleys like chaplets of pearls 
are more so. Clear as ervstal, and surrounded by virgin 


woods, they were well called by the Indians who first 
translucent 
trout leap, the 


splash, and at early n 


elided over their waters, 

Almi shty.” In them the 

drink, the wild ducks 

the loon laughs—that strange 

of Eden and the The sun rises and sets, and 
7 


looks down upon their beauty only in his midday course, 


de r come to 
orn and eve 
mocking laugh suggestive 
tempter. 
while the moon silvers their clear expanse and makes 
their loveliness and loneliness more apparent and attrac- 
tive to the visitor. Between the broad breast of Mount 
McIntire, a lofty and imposing pile, and a lower spur, 
called Mount Jo, or the Bear, lies one of the most beauti- 
ful of the Adirondack Mountain stretches of water. It is 
called Clear Lake, and is a veritable tear-drop from the 
clouds. But thirty acres in extent, two thousand feet 
above the sea, with shores of white sand and a fringe of 
wild shrubs and 


ruffled save by the mightiest tempests, it is indeed a gem 


stunted trees, its smooth surface un- 


of Nature’s finest making, and a rich jewel on the mount- 
ain’s breast. ) 

An irregular pyramid, lifting its bare granite head to 
the clouds, its base clothed with inky spruce and balsams, 
and almost laved by the waters of Lake Placid, Old White 
Face, one of the most remarkable of Adirondack Mount- 
ains, stands. From its summit a beautiful and far-reach- 
ing view is obtained. Northward, afar off, is the mighty 
St. Lawrence, a silvery thread ; southward, one looks 
over lakes, forests and rivers, to the resort known as 
John Brown’s. On the topmost point of the mountain, 
cut in the rock, are the words placed there by the Chief 
of the Adirondack Survey, in 1872: ‘‘ Thanks be to God 
for the Mountains.” 

Lake Placid, which washes the base of Old White Face, 
as said above, is an oblong sheet of water, also clear as 
crystal, about four miles long and two broad. It has 
three islands, called respectively Hawk, Moose and Buc! 
which divide it into two portions, known as East and 
West Lakes. The illustration accompanying this de- 
scription gives a view up the lake from the Grand View 
House, a noted Summer resort. The lake has been well 
christened, Placid it is by name and placid it is by 
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great tributary itself | 


“Mirrors of the | 


MOUNTAINS. 


AND 
nature. On its fair bosom the canoe of the hunter floats 
gently on, undisturbed by any fierce winds, so high are 
its shores, and every cloud is mirrored on its surface, 
Separated from Lake Placid by a narrow strip of land is 
Mirror It forms a pendant, as it were, to Lake 
Placid. Low hills rise from its shores with gentle slopes, 


Lake. 


| Which have been for the most part cleared of woods, and 


whose soil being very fertile, makes the shores of the 
A little village has 
already sprung up on one of these slopes, and is annually 


lake valuable for famning purposes. 


growing. 

Of the Adirondack lakes, the best known, however, is 
Raquette. It is in reality a collection of bays separated 
by points reaching far east And west, as the lake runs 
north and south, and although it is only five miles long, 
its shore-line is more than forty. Upward of a score of 
islands dot its surface, and on these and its wooded shores 
the log-huts of campers-out are seen here and there ; for 
it is the lake most frequented by these Summer sojourn- 
ers. These log-cabins, rough as their exteriors may %e, 
are often quite luxurious within. They are generally 
owned by their original builders, who at each annual 
visit adorn them still further. They are generally situ 
ated near the water, and a canoe is moored to the bank 
for their occupant’s use. The lakes and the streams in 
the neighboring woods afford fine trout-fishing ; deer, 
partridges and ether game can be obtained, and the pure 
clear mountain air gives to the Adirondack camper a 
of hunger for the various products of his rod 


and gun. 


sauce 


Very cozy is the living-room in one of these log-cabins 
at evening. A wood-fire burns cheerily in the broad open 
fireplace, and after a hearty fish or game supper, the 
material for which have been gathered by a day’s tramp- 


ing, the campers stretch themselves out upon rugs spread 





on the floor, and in the flickering light narrate their 
Ladies also join these 


camping-out parties, and sometimes spend an _ entiie 


stories of the day’s adventures. 


Summer in an Adirondack log-cabin ; ladies who, when at 
home, know of no greater exertion than ballroom-dance, 
or a walk upon some fashionable city thoroughfare. 
Hathorn’s Camp on Raquette Lake is a campers’ village, 
and is a successful attempt to combine the free outdoor 
life of the camper with the advantages of the society of his 
fellows. A collection of ‘ forest cottages ” composes the 
camp. The cabins are of different grades, some resem- 
bling Swiss chalets ; others are mere boxes of cedar-bark, 
ig each, while others still are mere 
‘lean to’s,” so that the divers fancies of different classes 
of boarders may be indulged. Large hotels have sprimg 
up within the past few years throughout the Adirondack 
region, not to mention numerous boarding-houses of all 
sizes and descriptions. Some of them are kept very 
luxuriously, while at all of them good country fare is 


havit one room 


obtainable, and their constant succession of guests gives 
token that people are satisfied with their entertainment. 
The daughter of the Assistant Episcopal Bishop of New 
York made a decided sensation in society a few years 
since, by hiring a cottage at Lake Placid and inviting 
certain of her friends to come and board with her there 
during the Summer months. Many of them accepted 
her invitation, and as she conducted her house on purely 
business principles and in a co-operative way, simply 
to give herself occupation and her friends pleasure, the 
venture, as might have been expected, was a great suc- 
Since then several other young ladies have fol- 
lowed her example, and now when the Summer heats 
first set in, small colonies of New York society people 
annnally start for these favored resorts 
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The whistle of the steamboat is now also heard upon ) only settled toward the latter part of the last century by 


the larger Adirondack lakes. On Schroon and Raquette 
Lakes. tiny launches and small passenger-boats pass up 
and down, and saluting each other, wake the woodland 
echoes with with their shrill, sharp whistles. Their num- 
ber is increasing every year, and soon the quiet waters, 
erstwhile disturbed only by the swimming deer or plashing 
wild-fowl, then by the Indian’s, and later by the tourist's 
canoe, will be churned into foam by the paddles or screws 
of the boats that move by steam. 

But as every fair picture has its dark side, the Adiron- 
dacks are not always attractive, even in the warm montlis 
of Summer. At certain periods the lakes and woods are 
infested by clouds of insects, known as black flies, whose 
bite is exceedingly poisonous and whose attacks it is diffi- 
cult to withstand. So great an annoyance are they, that 
at times it is not only difficult, but dangerous, to remain 
outdoors after nightfall, or to attempt to penetrate, even 
at midday, into the mountain fastnesses, or sail along the 
borders of the lakes. All manner of inventions have been 
tried to resist their attacks, but thus far without success, 
and the visitor to the Adirondacks must carefully choose 
the season of his or her departure for the lovely region, 
and pray that it be not in black-fly time. 

From the summit of Mount Marcy, the highest of the 
Adirondack peaks, one looks eastward across miles of 
forest, across the heaving waters of Lake Champlain to 
where, against the horizon, just this side of the lofty 
Mount Washington, stands Owl’s Head Mountain, on the 
western shore of Lake Memphremagog, and just over the 
boundary-line between Vermont and Canada. Imagine 
oneself transported swiftly through the air over the miles 
between, and standing on the summit of Owl’s Head. 
Below lies the expanse of Lake Memphremagog, thirty 
miles in length and about two miles broad on an average, 
with the village of Newport, Vermont, at its southern, 
and Magog, Canada, at its northern end, and many little 
hamlets nestled along its banks. ‘Twelve miles to the east 
are Mounts Pisgah and Hor, which surround the sup- 
posed fathomless waters of Willoughby Lake ; further 
eastward, and towering over all, are the high tops of 
Washington, Adams and Lafayette, in the White Mount- 
ains. Turning northward, the peak of Mount Orford, the 


highest in Canada, is seen, and if the day is clear, afar off 


the towers of Notre Dame Cathedral, in the City of Mon- 
treal. In the west rise Mount Mansfield, Jay Peak and 
the Saddleback in Vermont, and further still the Adiron- 
dacks. It is a peaceful landscape, the far-reaching one 
seen from the Owl’s Head, and peace has ever been its 
lot. It is not historic ground, for save a few skirmishes 
during the Indian wars, notably that between Major 
Rogers, with his band, and the Abeniquis Indians, the 
tramp of armed men and the roar of guns have been un- 
Known sounds to its woods and valleys. It has been a 
region little known and still sparsely settled. Whittier 
sings of it in ‘‘Snow-bound” as follows: 


© Our father rode again his ride, 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 
Sat down again to moose and samp, 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; 
Lived o’er the old idyllic ease, 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock trees; 
Again for him the moonlight shone, 
On Norman eap and bodiced zone; 
Again he heard the violin play, 
Which led the village dance away; 
And mingled in its merry whirl, 
The grandam and the laughing gfrl.” 


se 


The villages of Newport, Stanstead Plain, Orford and 
Magog, which are the largest on or near the lake, were 











pioneers from the New England States, and the entire 
region is still wild and uncultivated. And yet it is one of 
great beauty and remarkable salubrity and healthfulness. 
The best way to visit Lake Memphremagog is to ap- 
proach it from the south. The railroad should be left 
at Newport, at the southern end of the lake, and if time 
be short, the little steamer which plies to and fro between 
Newport at the southern and Magog at the northern ends 
of the lake, may be taken, and a hasty view of it obtained. 

A far better and more enjoyable place, however, is for 
the visitor to make his headquarters at either Newport, or 
the Owl’s Head Hotel at the foot of the mountain, and 
take short boat-trips each day to the chief points of 
interest on the lake. The ascent of Owl’s Head, the won- 
derful view from whose summit has been before described, 
should first be made. “It is a three-mile walk to the 
summit; the path generally lies in the stony bed of a 
mountain-brook, and the climb is a hard one. The last 
spring is some distance below the summit, and canteens 
should be filled at it, so that thirst maybe slaked if 
needed. The trees grow more and more stunted, until 
finally, the summit, crowned with rifted rocks in triple 
groups, is reached. The descent is quite as difficult as 
the ascent, so steep are the mountain-sides, but the mag- 
nificent view obtained repays one for the severe exertion. 
Scattered all around among the mountains and hills sur- 
rounding Owl’s Head are many small lakes and ponds, 
wild in the extreme, and in whose waters excellent fish- 
ing is to be had. The lake itself is most picturesque. 
The view from Allyn’s Point alone is one of the most 
beautiful imaginable, and charms every beholder. The 
lake’s smooth dotted here and there with 
with the tiny white sails of 
The Palisades are a ledge of lofty 
rocks which jut out into the lake in one of its most 
beautiful portions. 

Fashion has laid its hand upon Lake Memphremagog 
of late years. The handsome Summer villas of many of 
the rich residents of Montreal are seen here and there 
upon its banks. 

‘Belmere,” the country place of the late Sir Hugh 
Allan, of the Allan line of steamships, is one of the hand- 
somest of these. Bolton Sulphur Springs, near the lake, 
are quite a noted resort, and their waters are considered 
very efficacious in many diseases.” The Second Advent- 
that curious communion, have a camp-meeting 
ground at Lake Memphremagog, and at the small village 
of Bay View there are extensive picnic grounds. 

The fishing in the lake is chiefly for pickerel and 
maskallonge. These are frequently caughf, and are 
sometimes very large in size. As may be imagined, the 
lake has consequently become a famous resort for fisher- 
men, and they may be found on Summer days scattered 
over its surface, or at evenings, in the hotels and board 
ing-houses on its shores, showing their finny prizes or 
dilating upon their adventures. 

The lake is also noted for its sunset views, and for the 
wonderful auroral displays seen there. The air is so 
clear and pure that it gives to the colors of sunrise and 
sunset and to the aurora unwonted brilliancy. Mem- 
phremagog, like Yarrow, once visited, will be visited 
again. It beauties cannot be adequately described, and 
nameless charm. Year after year the .visitoa 

In its air he feels as did the traveler in ‘‘ Snow- 


surface is 
islands, and in Summer 
voyagers in canoes. 


ists, 


have a 
returns. 
bound 
‘*______a nameless sense 
Of something sweet, he knows not whence, 
And pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air.” 
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“LE DIABLE ROUGE.” 


Masor H. A. Leveson, better known as the ‘‘Old She- 
karry,” was wounded and had his horse killed at the 
battle of Inkerman. While an invalid at Constantinople 
he endeavored to purchase another horse, to replace his 


slain Arab, ‘‘ Desert Born,” 
and the following is his ac- 
count of how he purchased 


and broke one that had proved 
a little too much for the French 
vavalry. Here is his account of 
the affair: 

“At last, through the kind- 
ness of my friend, Lieutenant- 
colonel Magnan, of the Etat- 
major of the French army, I 
was allowed to pick one from 
out of a batch of Syrian horses 
intended for a regiment of dis- 
mounted dragoons, and went to 
the Daud Pasha Barracks (two 
miles south of Stamboul), where 
the french cavalry were quar- 
tered, for that purpose. I was 
turning away, not at all satis- 
fied with their appearance, as they were too slight, and 
not of the required height for my purpose, wlfen I was 
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arrival in Turkey he had 
manifested such vicious 
habits that his owner had 
never mounted him. He 
was said to have killed one 
groom by jumping unou 
him after he had knocked 
him down with his fore- 
feet, to have bitten the 
chin off another, to have 
half-eaten a maréchal-de- 
logis (sergeant - major), 
who had attempted to 
ride him. I found him 
tied fore and aft by huge 
cords, besides having his 
head fastened with a 
heavy chain, in a small, 
thatched mud hut about 
eight feet by seven ; and 
even in this confined space no one could approach 
him, for he lashed out with his heels, and tried to seize 
any one going near him with his teeth. He was a bean- 
tifully-shaped animal, with a blood-like head, wide and 
deep chest, good shoulders, and great length between 
the hip-bone and the hock, but in woful condition, for 
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LAKE PLACID, FROM GRAND VIEW HOUSE. 


accosted by an officer of hussars, who offered to show me | 


a magnificent horse that no one would buy on account 
of incurable vice. He was a Saclaye Arab, bred near 
Blida, in Algeria, and bought by a colonel of cavalry for 
three thousand franes in that country ; but since his 
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he had not been groomed for a couple of months. I! 
saw at once that he would be just the animal to suit 
me, if I.could only gain the mastery over him, so I 
went to his owner to inquire the price. 

** Although it was past midday, I found the gallant col- 


| onel still at breakfast, of which he cordially invited me to 


partake, and after having done justice to his hospitality, 
I broached the subject. 
At first he merely shrug- 
ged his shoulders in true 
Frenchman’s style, but 
finding I was really anxi- 
ous to have the animal, 
he told me he would be 
glad to take anything for 
him ; but that he did not 
like to dispose of him to 
any of his friends, as he 
was worthless, and people 
might accuse him of sell- 
ing to another a_ horse 
that he dared not mount 
himself. I soon quieted 
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his scruples on 
that score, and for 
the sum of six 
hundred francs 
(barely the price of 
his freight from 
Algeria), the chest- 
nut was mine. 

“Tt got 
wind in the French 
camp that an Eng- 
lish officer had 
bought Le Diable 
Rouge, as he was 
commonly called, 
being a well-known | 
desperate charac- 
ter, who had proved 
to be more than a 
match for all their 
maires d’équitation, 
and I had to stand 
a good deal of 
badinage about my 
bargain; some of 
them asking, in a 
rather supercilious 
manner, when I was 
going to mount my ‘ 
new purchase, ad- 
vising me when I 
did to wear a 


soon 
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notwithstanding I 
offered him food, 
and endeavored to 
coax him to allow 
me pat his neck, 
he put his ears 
back, drew up bis 
lips, and attempted 
to rush at me 
open-mouthed if I 
only made a mo- 
tion as if to ap- 
proach him. I 
must confess that 
for a few minutes 
I was quite at a 
nonplus, for there 
seemed no proba- 
bility of either get- 
ting a saddle on 
him or a bridle in 
his mouth. At last 
a happy thought 
struck me, and I 
went home to make 
preparations. I was 
still weak, having 
searcely got over 
the effects of my 
wounds ; still, after 
my tall talk, it 
would not do to 


couple of cuirasses, taking care to place one so as to cover | let the Frenchmen crow, and, therefore, the next morn- 


my ‘head’s antipodes,’as that was the part where the poor 
sergeant was principally bitten. ‘My dander riz at thur 
chaff,’ and rather inconsiderately I told them that the nag 
had found its master when I bought him, and that even 
if he had thrown half the French army, and eaten them 
afterward, I should mount him on the morrow. ‘ Nous 
verrons,’ was their reply, with sundry rather uncalled-for 
remarks relative to the foolhardiness of Englishmen in 
general and myself in particular ; they expressed their 
belief that the equestrian performance would end in my 
being killed comme une mouche. 

‘‘T received an invitation to breakfast at the cavalry 
mess the fol- 
lowing morn- 
ing, and being 
determined 
to accomplish 
what I had 
undertaken, I 
accepted it. 
‘In for a 
penny ia for 
a pound,’ 
thought I, as 
i went to ex- 


amine the 
animal, not 
exactly sure 


how I intend- 
ed to begin, 
for Mr. Rarey’s 
system had 
not then come 
out. He was 
in a vile 
temper; and 








WHITE FACE MOUNTAIN. 


ing saw me clad in leathers and boots, riding toward 
the Daud Pasha Barracks, not very comfortable or san- 
guine of success, but determined to try it on, cowle que 
coute. A couple of Turkish sailors, who acted as my 
grooms, carried a couple of strong ropes, a koorgee, or 
Indian-felt saddle, ard a bridle fitted with an Arab bit, 
having a ring fastened to the end of the curb, which goes 
over the lower jaw and gives considerable additional pur- 
chase. Just before I sat down to breakfast I sent my 
‘chaoush’ (Turkish sergeant) to the commandant of the 
Turkish troops, near at hand, with a request for a fatigue 
party of twenty men, provided with spades and pickaxes, 
‘ and on their 
> arrival I in- 
formed the 

company that 

I was 

te mount my 

; new purchase, 

but that if 


going 


any gentle- 
: = man would 
like to take 


precedence in 
the affair, I 
would be only 
too happy to 
cede him the 
honor. ‘ They 
were all back- 
ward in com- 
ing forward,’ 
as the Game 
Chicken ex- 


claimed when 
ne one would 
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try a round with him, and two or three tried to dissuade 
me from the attempt; but my mind was made up, and 
after breakfast I went down to the stable, accompanied 
by a crowd of officers and men. 

**T first directed the ‘Buono Johnnies’ to take off the 
roof, and then to break down the upper part of the wall 
all round, until it was only four feet and a half high, 
which operation was soon done. I then took two ropes, 
and throwing them lasso-fashion over the horse’s head, I 
fastened them richt : 
the ground. When this was done, I threw a blanket over 
his eyes to prevent him seeing what was 


und left to pickets strongly driven in 


going on, and 
his loins and 
as to prevent 


then passing a long strip of canvas over 
pegging it down strongly on each side, so 
his moving about, I quietly cut the hobbles fastening his 
heels and fetlocks, and then made the Turks fill up the 
whole stable with sand, covering him up to the depth of 
nearly four feet. 

‘* He was extremely restive when the first few shovel- 
fuls were thrown in ; but finding his head securely fast- 
ened, and perhaps feeling frightened at 
folded, he 


his temper by continually grinding his teeth. 


being blind- 
remained tolerably passive, although he showed 
When I 
saw him so « om pletely buried that there was no chance of 
himself, I took the strip of 
canvas from off his loins and uncovered his eyes, when he 
violent efforts in order to free himself, but 
Samson in the hands of the Phil 
his had de- 


a few de sperate strug rles he 


his being able to extricate 


began to make 
it was all in vain ; like 
istines when his head was shorn, strength 
parted from him, and after 
became exhausted, and lay still, bathed in perspiration. 
“During his attempts to free himself I remained by 
his side, caressing him whilst quiet, and rating him when 
he showed temper ; and after some time had elapsed, he 
allowed me to handle his head as if he had become more 
resigned to his fate. 
formed of pieces of wood tied together, so as to prevent 
him getting his head round and laying hold of my legs 
when mounted, a pleasant little pastime I heard he some- 
times indulged in. Thon I put on the saddle and fast- 
ened the girths and surcingle by scraping away the sand 
from under his belly, after which, with a good deal of 
coaxing and caressing, I managed to slip on the bridle, as 
well as a twitch over his nose, to use in case he again 
became obstreperous, and arming myself with a foil lent 
me by one of the officers present, no riding-whip being at 
hand, I jumped upon his back, getting on and off several 
times, to show that I had no intention of hurting him. 
All was now ready, and I gradually liberated his head 
from the cords which fastened it on either side, caressing 
him as I did so, and I was glad to see that he did not 
show any wickedness further than putting back his ears. 


— 


again mounted him, and now gave orders to the 
Turks to pick the walls down and clear away the sand, 
It was an anxious moment; but 
at last he was free, and, with a bound like an antelope, 
cleared away the débris of the stable and scoured across 
the plain amid the shouts of the French soldiers and the 


which was soon done. 


ejaculations of the Turks. 

** Once firmly seated on his back, I did not care for the 
issue, and felt at home in the matter. He tried a few 
times to unseat me by rearing, plunging, and buck-jump- 
ing ; but finding that he could not sueceed, and only 
drew punishment upon himself, for I gave him the spur 
pretty liberally, besides applying the foil sharply to his 
flanks when he did not obey, he gave up the contest, and 
I felt that I had obtained the mastery over him. 

‘‘T gave him a brisk canter a few minutes just to try 
his paces, and then pulled up and walked, as I thought 
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he went as if rather groggy from his late violent exer- 
tions. I rode for a couple of hours amongst the dark 
cypress-groves that overshadow the Turkish cemeteries 
that extend for some miles out of Stamboul, and he did 
not attempt to show any temper ; so I rode him back to 
| the French camp, feeling rather proud of my conquest, 
| 


for he was once more rendered subservient to his master, 
man. Subsequently, by dint of patience and kind treat- 
ment, he forgot all his vice, and became extremely docile 
| and gentle, doing me good service, and amply repaying 
| the trouble I had taken with him.” 


BEFORE THE BALL, 
By M. T. 


THIS evening I shall see him, when a few slow hours have passod, 
And the waiting will seem nothing when he clasps my hand at last 
I know he will be watching upon the crowded stair; 

And, though I do not raise my eyes, I shall see that he is there, 


Oh, he’s a king among them, and his face is dark and strong; 

| And I know he loves me only, he has told me that so long. 

He may dance with fairer maidens, may laugh and talk and smile; 
But our two hearts, to their own joy, together dance the while. 


He'll come to claim the dances I’vo kept for him apart, 
And t flood of love light from his eyes will overflow my heart; 
And ‘‘in that light I sine for him of all that throng the star,’’ 


He'll tell me, as we watch the 


m from the dim recess afar. 


I'll wear the flowers of jealousy—pale 
That he may say hé 


And tell me, ‘‘ Sweet, 


yellow roses fair— 
envies them for nestling in my hair, 
, hever shall you prov 
ealous pang within the charmed circle of wy love!” 





if you'll be mine, ot 


I know he has but little; I know we shall be poor: 

He'll only say that love is strong, and he must work the more. 

And shall I fear the poverty of which this love makes light ? 
lease God, I'll answer among the flowers to-night! 


Round his neck I fastened a collar | 


CHINESE CHARMS. 

Tre Chinese are great believers in charms, and the list 
of such objects include every variety of magical invention 
for warding off sickness, disease, calamity, fire and de- 
We select a few, substituting Eng- 
lish names for Chinese, with a word or two in explana- 
tion : 


moniacal possessions. 


**The cash-sword ” is made of a large number of old 
copper coins, strung together in the shape of a rude 
sword, and kept straight by a piece of iron running 
through the whole length. It is supposed to have great 
effect in frightening away ghosts and evil spirits, and in 
hastening the recovery of sick people. It may be found 
| chiefly in houses where persons have suffered violent 


; deaths or have committed suicide ; and not unfrequently 
| it is hung up by the bedside of inner rooms. As the 

copper coins may have been cast under the reigns of dif- 
| ferent monarchs, it is imagined that the presence of the 
| several sovereigns will afford a guarantee against misfor- 
tune of any kind. 

*‘An old brass mirror” may often be observed in the 
chief apartments of rich people; standing there for the 
purpose of enticing away foul and malignant demons. 
The notion prevails that it has the virtue of healing any 
one who may have become mad at the sight of a fiend. 
The demoniac has only to look at himself in the brazen 
mirror, and he is immediately cured. 

There is also ‘‘ the Han jadestone.” Of this the story 
goes that, under the Han dynasty (that is, about the open- 
ing of the present era), when a wealthy person died, each 
of his mourning friends dropped ‘a jadestone”’ into his 
and, at this date, should any one be fortunate 


coffin ; 





wera 





ase saa 
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enough to obtain one of these rare buried jades, he may 
consider himself secure from the power of devils and the 
fury of fire. 

‘‘The jadestone seal” is something analogous, but is 
used principally as a guard against sudden fright. Very 
frequently it is worn by infants as frontlets or armlets, to 
show if the child be well or ill; the former being indi- 
cated by the clean appearance of the stone, the latter by 
a dark shade. Short, pithy sentences are sometimes cut 
upon them. 

There is also ‘‘a peach charm.” On the first of the new 
year, a sprig of peach-blossoms is stuck up over the door 
of the house, saying to the vile spirits that roam about 
creation, ‘‘ Hitherto shall ye come, but no further.” Yet, 
one of their own poets has said : ‘If your own thoughts 
be free from impurity, of what need is this peach 
charm ?” 

“The tiger’s claw,” real, artificial, or pictorial, is 
another charm against sudden starts and frights. 

“A three-cornered spell” is a paper with magical let- 
ters fancifully written upon it, folded in a triangular 
shape, and sewed on people’s dresses to ward off sickness 
and spirits. Every temple has a good supply of this 
cheap artiele, and there is a great run upon it. The 
paper generally is yellow; the writing is of red ink, and, 
to add due importance to the fragment, it is stamped with 
the temple-seal. Many are used as cures for the sick, by 
being burnt and having the ashes thrown into a medical 
liquid, which compound draught is quaffed by the 
patient. 

It appears that the Chinese have also some appendages 
of a felicitous or hopeful class. Such is ‘‘ the Hundred- 
family Lock.” A father has a son and heir born to him, 
and his best wish for his offspring is, that he may enjoy a 
long and a happy life. So, he goes the round of his per- 
sonal friends—to obtain from one hundred separate in- 
dividuals each three or four small copper coins, called 
cash. With this collection le purchases a neat lock, 
which he hangs round his child’s neck, for the purpose 
of locking him to life ; and it is presumed that these one 
hundred contributors will stand security for the child’s 
reaching a good old age. There is the ‘‘ neck-ring lock,” 
likewise used for the same object, both by grown women 
and children. 

Gourds made of copper, or of the wood of those 
people’s coffins who have attained old age, are worn as 
charms for longevity—the former are slung round the 
neck, the latter round the wrist. This fancy is traced to 
the tradition that, in ancient days, gourd-bottles were 
carried by old men on their backs. 

In Chinese houses, in collections of old furniture, in 
their carvings, and in their pictures, the peach figures 
very prominently. It is another charm for long life, 
called ‘‘ Longevity peach.” 

A fabulous animal, which goes by the name Ke-lin, is 
helieved to have appeared at the birth of Confucius, and 
The body resembles that of the deer, the 
tail that of the ox, and it has only one horn, but its 
nature is said to be tame and kind. An image of this 
fabulous creature, or its picture, is worn by children as a 
bespeaking of great and good luck. Often a figure or 
painting of this unicorn is met with presenting a child. 
This form is particularly respected by married people 
who wish, or expect, to be blessed with clever children. 

Phylacteries are in common use with the more reli- 


other saves, 


gions Orders. These consist chiefly of tiny girdle-books, 
and slips of paper which are stitched up in different parts 
of the dress, or slung on the belt, or pasted on the walls 
and doors. ‘They seem-to contain Sanscrit or Thibetan 
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words, much in use in Buddhist writings. Besides these 
talismans in writing, there are different forms of the three 
characters which the Chinese use to represent the grand 
total of good luck : Fuh, family increase ; Luh, official 
emolument ; Show, long life; to carry either or all of 
these about the person, or to have them in the house in 
pictures and wall-scrolls, is considered remarkably lucky, 
and predicative of certain felicity. 


ENGLAND’S GREAT ARSENAL 
AT WOOLWICH. 

TuereE is no need to ask the way to the Arsenal, finding 
ourselves just outside Woolwich Station shortly before 
2 o’clock, p. m., for all along the streets a general trudge 
is going on, tramp, tramp, through drizzle and mud, 
hundreds upon hundreds of men and boys all plodding 
in the same direction. A solitary but active bell is rais- 
ing a discordant clangor, to the music of which, if any 
music can be found in it, everybody sets his pace. The 
whole population of the town, indeed—the male popula- 
tion, that is, for among all the swarms of sad-colored 
garments there is not the flutter of a petticoat to be seen, 
or the jaunty handkerchief of a factory-girl—all the 
gloomy crowd is moving upon one central spot, leaving 
only women and children to take care of the houses and 
mind the shops. <A squad of artillerymen is marching 
in the same direction, and with a few other uniforms 
scattered here and there, gives the slightest military 
aspect to the scene ; but the general crowd is not distin- 
guished by any military smartness, being, indeed, rather 
slouching and depressed in appearance. 

The crowd that is marching back to work is indeed an 
army in point of numbers. Something like six thousand 
men are employed in the Arsenal, which is the one and 
only centre of manufacture of all kinds of warlike imple- 
ments and equipage. And here we are at the main gate 
of the Arsenal—a gateway of homely red brick, with a 
couple of old-fashioned mortars gaping over the entrance, 
and a low tower at the side, within which the noisy bell 
The 
main gate is held by a strong body of metropolitan 
police, who scrutinize every face as it passes the barrier. 
Within is a maze of sheds 


can be seen vigorously wagging up and down. 


and shanties with tramways 
running in every direction, among which rise the hand- 
some old brick buildings of the Georgian period, the 
officers’ quarters, and the old gun-foundry, built at a 
time when founding a gun was a species of solemnity 
almost like the launching of a ship. 

The Arsenal has a history that carries us further back 
than its Hanoverian buildings. Some kind of a depot of 
arms occupied a small portion of the present site from 
the days of Elizabeth and the Armada. A store account 
of the reign of Elizabeth, taken at Woolwich, is still 
in existence, and specifies, ‘‘IV. backs and brests for 
Almayne Corsletts, besides I. od backe. Lxxv. collers 
with bombardes. xlviii. Burgonets and huskins. ecexxxiii. 
murrions blacke, and xii. Burgonets, old and nothing 
worth.” And among the old buildings pulled down in 
the last century was a conspicuous tower, which bore the 
name of Prince Rupert’s Tower, while somewhere among 
the maze of sheds and stores, a footpath once existed, 
that was known as Prince Rupert’s Walk. It is well 
known that the old soldier, convinced by experience of 
the futility of mere cavalry-charges, took much to science 
in his later days, and was curious in the matter of chem- 
ical compounds and explosives, sud it is likely enough 
that the Prince made a beginning of the laboratory 
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which has grown to such immense propor- 
tions. 

All this time the site of the present Arsenal 
was known as Tower Place, or King’s Warren. 
Rabbits frisked in the sunshine, and flashed in 
and out of sight where now great guns show 
black and ominous, and where the ground 
shakes under the blows of the steam-hammer. 
As early as 1668, guns, carriages and stores were 
concentrated at Woolwich, and a quarter of a 
century later the royal laboratory, which had 
been established at Greenwich, was removed to 
the same neighborhood. The big guns were 
still cast at Moorfields, in the foundry which 
was later to become famous as Wesley’s first 
chapel, till an explosion in 1716, when the guns 
captured in Marlborough’s victories were being 
recast, was the cause of the establishment being 
removed to Woolwich. The popular story of 
the young Flemish engineer who foretold the wtake 
explosion, and was rewarded by being made => ie qh Py 
chief of the works, has no distinct corrobora- : a 
tion from contemporary records, but the hero 
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OUR NORTHERN LAKES AND MOUNTAINS.— HATHORN’S CAMP, 
RAQUETTE LAKE.— SEE PAGE 84, 

* of the story—one Scalch, of Douay—undoubtedly became the 
, head of the new department. In 1741 an academy or school 
of gunnery was established in connection with the works, the 
embryo of the existing Royal Military Academy on Woolwich 
Common, which turns out all the engineer and artillery offi- 
cers of the Queen’s service. Finally, in 1805, the whole estab- 
lishment was dignified with the name of the Royal Arsenal, 
and the forty-two acres of land which constituted the original 
Tower Place have ex- 
panded to the three hun- 
dred and _ thirty - three 
acres—be the same more 
or less—now covered by 
this great factory of war- 
like implements, prob- 
ably the most extensive 
establishment of the kind 
in the world. 

When the Dutch, in 
Charles IT.’s time, sailed 
up the Thames and 
Medway, and burned the 
ships in Chatham Dock- 
yard, they were expected 
to pay a visit to Wool- 
wich, and ships were 
sunk across the river: 
; channel to obstruct 

= ; their progress. The 
AMONG THE ISLANDS OF MEMPHREMAGOG damage then to be done 
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by an enemy would have been trifling compared with 
what might be done now. But the development of tor- 
pedo systems has been so great of late years, that it 
would be little short of madness on the part of a naval 
commander to bring his ships so far up an intricate 
channel, when once there had been the opportunity of 
planting it with torpedoes. 

Anyhow, the approach to the nucleus of British na- 
tional defenses is not marked by lines of ramparts or re- 
doubts, but by a body of the metropolitan police, far more 
effective, no doubt, against the secret foes, who, just now, 
are most to be dreaded. The bell has ceased its clangor, 
the workmen are at work, and the noise of engines and 


WHAT IT WILL COME 


“Why, that’s Brown, the most original man in London. 


“Who's the man by the curtain, yawning ?” 
of the season, 


the hum of many wheels are to be heard. As we enter 
an immense machine-shed, where the primary work of 
bullet-making is going on upon a great scale, our guide 
leads the way to an inner room, on the door of which is 
marked, ‘‘ Lead-squirting Room,” as if there.were beings 
within who amused themselves with Quilp-like malignity 
with squirting about the molten metal. 

So far, the squirting seems to be of a harmless char- 
acter. But on one side is a row of furnaces and caldrons, 
which we may look upon with interest and awe. Veri- 
table witches’ caldrons are they, round about which 
the stern sisters, who ride on the battleclouds and revel 
in human slaughter, might dance to ecstatic measure. 
For these caldrons boil and bubble with the lead that 
shall hiss over the battlefields of the future. The lives 
of brave men are bubbling in those fatal caldrons, 
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He can’t do anything; can’t paint, sing, act, or tulk,” 
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The lead having been properly amalgamated, is now 
run into a sunken cylindrical holder, where, having been 
allowed to cool a little, so as to acquire a treacly con- 
sistency, an end is drawn through a funnel-shaped open- 
ing and pulled out in a bright, flexible rod, cooling as 
it goes—which some men now wind up on a big reel—a 
long, drawn, solid gas-pipe, only looking rather like silver 
than lead in its brightness. Aud we may follow this 
bright serpentine roll into the big bullet-factory beyond, 
where innumerable machines are waiting for it, to cut it 
into little quids, or chunks, bright still and innocent- 
looking, while, with here a bang and there a snip, the 
little innocent quid assumes the aspect of one of those 





TO. . 


He’s quite the lion 


“What a relief! Lel’s have him to dinner.” 


bullets which peep so wickedly from the ends of the 
Martini cartridges. 

In another shed thin sheets of brass are passing under 
the fingers of other machines, fed by boys and young 
men, and are punched and twisted into so many little 
brass cylinders, which are finished here and gauged there, 
and finally pass under the view of keen-eyed detectives, 
who, taking them up in batches of twenty or so, throw 
aside now and then a defective specimen, while the rest 
are shoveled into baskets and carried away. In another 
place are being made the capsules which close the cart- 
ridge with the strikers that are destined to explode the 
charge. The final meeting of brass case and leaden 
bullet with the villainous saltpetre that completes the 
charge is not effected within the walls of the Arsenal, 
Down there among the marshes are little detached sheds, 


ENGLAND'S GREAT 
where such more or less dangerous operations are con- 
ducted with all due regard for safety and privacy. 
accidents happen now and then, and once or twice in a 
lifetime such an explosion as that wild flight of war- 
rockets which scared all London, and gave Woolwich a 
notion of what a hostile attack might be like. 

And in the way of brasswork, what marvelous finish 
and minuteness are there in the component parts of those 
fuses, destined for explosive missiles—time-fuses and per- 
cussion-fuses in all their varieties, with new varieties in 
process of being thought out and elaborated, with all 
their delicate appliances. How far removed are all these 
from the primitive roughness of the « arly fuse—the plug 
of wood, with the morsel of slow-match inserted, cut long 
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Little | 


WOOLWICH. 


AT 


vessel. All the inventions which are destined probably 
to change the face of naval warfare, and render the iron- 
clad warship as obsolete as the mailclad warrior, are here 
in course of manufacture, but, it may be said, on a very 
inadequate scale looking to the possible wants of the 
But, on the whole, the Laboratory is a grand 
department, scarcely to be equaled anywhere for beauty 
and nicety of machinery, with a potentiality of rapid 


future. 


| production quite amazing. 


or short in the rough judgment of the artilleryman, and 


ignited by the flash of the dischatge! But all our 


mechanical appliances have not got rid of the element of | 
fitted, dovetailed, and joined together, and turned out 
management, as the recent sad accident at Shoeburyness | 


uncertainty in the fuse—dangerous even under careful 
conclusively shows. 

From fuses we may move on to rifled shells, which 
have also reached an elaboration undreamed of by our 
earlier artillerists. 
runs 
hot, fiery stars flying in all directions 
wheeled metal-carriers, and is rolled off to the molds, 


From the great furnaces molten iron 


out in a bright, glowing stream, with showers of 


and poured into the elaborate cases, which squirm and 
squirt forth fire and flames in all directions. Often the 
shell is built up of various pieces—the interior filled with 
iron bullets in a resinous compdte suggestive of plum- 
jam, with a wooden cap to make all tight, and 
point screwed upon the top of all. Before the case is 
filled, however, it is i 


the conical 


) 


pitted at regular intervals, by the 


ile another ma- 


drilling-machine, with round holes, w 
chine scoops out a groove round the bottom of each pit, 
and a third engine gives an inexorable thump to a copper 
stud, and drives it in with such force as to fill the inner 
groove, When the stud can be sooner torn asunder tlian 
These are for the rifled guns, into the 
crooves of which the copper bolts are made to fit. 


plucked out. 


It is worth while here to pay a visit to the pattern- 
room of projectiles, where models of all the projectiles in 
use are carefully preserved in all the radiance of polish 
and lacquer ; monster shells for the monster guns, dwin- 
dling down to the little steel-tipped spikes that do duty 
for the toy-like mountain guns. Here, indeed, are two 
lofty rooms filled with all kinds: of death-dealing appa- 
ratus of the most elaborate structure, while in the lobby, 
by an unconscious satirical stroke, stand two primitive- 
looking tubes of simple construction, labeled as for “‘ the 
preservation of life” in shipwrecks. 

From the projectile room, which somehow suggests 
the reptile-room of a great zodlogical collection, full of 
bright, shining things carefully wrapped up, so elegant 
and so deadly—from this we pass by a natural transition 
to the Royal Gun Factory. 

Hitherto we have been engaged upon the Royal Labor- 
atory—a strange name for such a manufactory of varied 
warlike stores—but the thing has grown up about the 
original laboratory, while the laboratory proper, the 
scene of experiments and tests, and general research ® to 
the properties of explosive compounds, occupies a neat, 
old-fashioned building all to itself, which is carefully 
closed against the outside world. Connected with the 
laboratory, too, are the torpedo-works, busily occupied 
with all kinds of machines—torpedoes to be fired by 
electricity from fixed points ; torpedoes to lie in wait in 
muddy channels, and explode at the first graze of a ship's 
keel ; torpedoes to dart out fishlike upon a passing 


runs into the | 


The rifle-shell factory, for instance, that we have just 
visited, with nearly 1,000 machines of various kinds, can 
turn out somewhere about 7,000 projectiles of all kinds 
weekly, or not far from 300 tons of metal. Then there are 
big sheds set apart for carpenters’ work, to make all the 
innumerable cases and boxes required for the vast array 
of warlike stores. Here is box-making in its completest 
form, the rough plank ent, and shaved, and planed, and 


strong, and smooth, and perfect, by a series of ingenious 
machines a hundred in number—of which the 
human artificers seem only the humble, obedient sery- 


over 


ants. Then there is a brass-foundry, supplying castings 
for fuses, taps, joints and all kinds of minute appliances, 
and other minor departments exist, of which only the 
superintending officers could give a detailed account. 
The regular staff which controls and manipulates all 
this complicated array of semi-intelligent machinery, con- 
sists of two artillery officers in chief command, forty 
rks and writers, thirty masters, 569 artificers, and 
about 1,800 laborers. And the importance of this great 
branch of the Arsenal may be judged from the Estimates, 
in which we shall find that out of about £1,100,000 de- 
voted to the manufacture of war material, nearly one-half 
i is expended 


7 


in round numbers, upward of £250,000- 


upon the Luboratory. 


And now for the Gun Factory, the gates of which have 


been gaping for us while engaged upon this short statis- 


| tical excursion 





the great Gun Factory, which presents 
more striking and picturesque features than any other 
part of the 


metal glowing 


establishment. Here are great masses of 


with a dull red heat, which are gradually 


| being beaten into shape under the thunderous blows of 
mighty steam-hammers. 


There is one of these hammers 
—the father of them all—that gives a crunch of thirty- 
tons power, and that will also gently crack the top of an 
x without smashing it. 





In another place a score of men are clinging about 
great beam, at the end of which isa more shapely mass 
of iron, in which the lineaments of some death-dealer of 
the future can be vaguely traced. The master-smith, 
with mufiled face and. hands, approaches the glowing 
monster. He lays a cutting-edge upon it—a cheese- 
cutter, with a long rod by way of handle, the steam- 
hammer gives a gentle tap, just to make sure that every- 
thing is plumb-centre, and then, with a thump that 
shakes the earth, the knife is driven into the hot metal, 
as if it were so much cheese. <A twist by the score of 
brawny arms, another tap, another thump, and _ the 
cheese-cutting goes on apace. Elsewhere a great breech- 
piece is slowly twirling in the lathe, while shavings of 
bright metal twirl from its polished side. Again, a steel 
tube is being bored and rifled, while in another place a 
great coil of wrought iron is being welded into one homo- 
geneous mass, 

To deal once more a little with statistics, the royal 
gun-factories consist of forges, smith’s shop, rolling- 
mills, pattern-shop, brass and iron-foundry, gun-boring 
mill, tool-rooms, turneries, lighting-room, field-gun sec- 
tion engine repairing-shop, with other branches. In 
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these various departments are at work some 600 ma- 
chines, lathes, and boring-machines, drilling-machines, 
other machines for rifling, planing, slotting, shaping, 
milling, screwing, lopping, and wheel-cutting. 

Twenty weighing-machines record and regulate the 
production ; two circular saws are at work, and 240 
vises are waiting to grip anything they can get hold of. 
Then 54 furnaces continually do blow, with the aid of 
6 blowing-fans, while there is engine-power to the extent 
of 700 horses, and boiler-power to a much greater extent. 
And the factories can produce 6,000 tons of guns, from 
the light mountain howitzer to be carried on the back of 
a mule to the latest Woolwich Infant of*80 tons or more. 
At the head of the factories are two or more artillery 
officers, while the general staff consists of 24 clerks, 
draughtsmen, and timekeepers, 24 foremen, 386 artificers, 
and 571 laborers and boys ; while as for total annual cost, 
the guns take in round numbers £200,000 from the 
annual estimates. 

There is a skeleton, however, in the factory cupboard, 
a startling kind of memento that the best of guns, so con- 
sidered, may fail at a pinch, in the shape of the burst 
gun of the 7'hunderer, which occupies a quiet but in- 
structive corner; its jacket rent, its breechpiece shat- 
tered, and all its cunning coils and weldings torn 
asunder. A double charge rammed in, one on top of 
the other, say the authorities, in explanation of the burst. 
And yet similar guns have been treble-charged, and 
have stood the shock without damage. Anyhow, the big- 
gun problem seems not yet thoroughly solved, and the 
manufacture not to have reached the perfection of other 
branches of ordnance. . 

From the heat of the furnaces, the glow of theered-hot 
guns, and the crash of the steam-hammers, it is a pleas- 
mt relief to come out upon the wharfs and quays, cum- 
bered with great packages marked in great black letters : 
“Principal Medical Officer,” ‘‘ Principal Commissariat 
Officer,” “ Commanding Officer, Royal Artillery’; “Com- 
maniling Officer, Royal Engineers”; all labeled ‘‘Suakin,” 
while from the river beyond gleaming yellow and turbid 
through the haze, rise the black funnels of the trans- 
ports. Huge derricks and cranes are busily swinging 
their loads on high, and the cheery yo-heave-ho of the 
sailors mingles with the rattling of chains and blocks. 
A sort of Shetland pony in the way of a locomotive is 
prancing along the railway line, with a lot of railway- 
trucks in tow—full-sized trucks which are running on 
the broader gauge, and another liliputian engine is rush- 
ing at us from a siding with its train of diminutive 
wagons, shrieking to everybody to get out of the way. 

And now we are in the domain of the storekeeping 
branch—an important one in its way—which deals with 
all the munitions of war, when they leave the various fac- 
tories, and forward them to their destinations, or keeps 
them in store for future needs. This is the Department 
of Commissaries of Ordnance—who must not be con- 
founded with Commissariat Commissaries—under whom 
is a considerable staff—between 700 and 800—of artificers, 
laborers, women, and girls. And beyond the Ordnance 
premises are the commissariat hay-stores, where the 
compressed hay for the use of the expedition is being 
packed by hydraulic presses. 

There is one quiet corner in the midst of all this bustle, 
and this is known as the cemetery, where the rude fore- 
fathers of the present race of guns sleep peacefully side 
by side, the relics of a less scientific age, when people 
were content to be knocked to pieces with less elaborate 
appliances. It is not an unmixed gain, perhaps, all this 
complicated machinery of war. ‘The Arab, who starts on 
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his campaign with a bag of dates, anda goatskin filled 
with water flung over his saddle-bow, has certain ad- 
vantages in the desert over Tom Atkins with the long 
train of equipages and stores of all kinds lumbering 
behind him. And some of these old guns that were 
burst in the fifties seem to carry us back half-way to the 
era of dates and water-skins, Those Crimean days, for 
instance, when half the army were still armed with Brown 
Bess, and bit the ends off their brown paper cartridges, 
and rammed down the bullets which were made oblig- 
ingly loose to save trouble with iron ramrods, and wore 
pouches for percussion-caps, and blazed away into the 
blue without troubling themselves about sights front or 
back, or judging distances, and were knocked over with 
round shot fired from common cast-iron guns. 

The last great department of the Arsenal is still to be 
visited, the Royal Carriage Works, which have nothing to 
do with those royal carriages which roll so smartly along 
with princes of the blood, and lords and ladies of the 
bedchamber, but of those more stern and sombre vehi- 
cles which show best amid the smoke and dust of battle. 


** Behold the ordnance on their carriage 
Gaping with fatal mouths.” 


And here we have forges and furnaces, with steam- 
hammer foundries and sawwills ; machines of all kinds 
for forging, nut and bolt-making, riveting, shearing, 
punching, cutting, planing ; lathes, drills, circular-saws, 
with many others whose purposes would only be known 
to the initiated. Here is one floor devoted entirely to 
wheels, the spokes, felloes, and tires, all of which are 
turned out by ingenious machines with a little human 
supervision. From the carriage-factory can be turned 
out each year 65 field-batteries amply equipped, 180 naval 
or garrison carriages, with slides or platforms, 24 turret- 
carriages, 360 transport-carriages. The department is 
worked by a staff of two or three artillery officers, a civil 
manager and assistant, 38 clerks and writers, 38 masters 
and foremen, some 800 artificers, and 450 laborers and 
boys. 

Here, too, we meet with ambulance-wagons, with their 
swing-cots for the badly wounded, carts for provender, 
carts for the field-train, general shandrydans, and am- 
munition-wagons. Here, too, we find the hospital fit- 
tings, down to the operating-table with its painful sug- 
gestions, : 

With all its numerous functions the carriage-factory is 
naturally one of the money-spending departments, and 
its normal cost is some thousands over the £250,000 ex- 
pended by the gun-factory. But the three departments, 
laboratory, gun, and carriage, account forthe greater 
part of the cost of war materials—the remaining items of 
any consequence being the rifle manufactory at Enfield, 
another small-arm establishment at Birmingham, and the 
gunpowder factory at Waltham, which, among them, 
spend annually £200,000, more or less, but generally 
more, by £10,000 or £20,000. 

Among other curious sights of the Royal Arsenal are 
stores for the equipment of cavalry and transport, with 
an array of all kinds of saddles—pack-saddles, draught- 
harness, and all other sorts of horse-gear. Here stand 
stirrup-irons in columns reaching up to the roof, and the 
ceiling itself is composed of cavalry bits, whose embossed 
cheek-plates form a kind of fretted vaulting overhead. 
Bridle-chains and halters hang there, too, in their thou- 
sands, and there is an atmosphere of quietude and repose 
about these regions which is quite refreshing after the 
roar and bustle of the factories. 

For there the wheels are ever whirling, the furnaces 
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ever roaring, the steam-hammers thumping night and 
day, without haste, but without rest. There is some- 
thing fateful and imposing indeed in all this busy hum 
and whirl—in the anxious pressure of never-resting toil. 


ENGLAND’S GREAT ARSENAL AT WOOLWICH. 


tramp and thump overhead that unquietude reigned 
among the human swarm above. With peace and pros- 
perity the machine grinds slowly, one wheel after another 
is stopped, the furnaces grow cold, a sort of lassitude 
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Night and day the great complicated machine is at work, ; creeps over the place. Then some note of danger sounds, 


making up for lost time, preparing for eventualities 
which are still hidden in the mist of futurity. If there 
are any rabbits still left underground in the old king’s 
warren, even they might form an idea from the continual 


or come some tidings of alarm. The wheels begin again, 
whirring and whizzing as if weaving the web of fate. 
The hammer of Thor is heard, furnaces roar, and the 


| bright metal leaps forth in continual jets of flame. 





ON THE PRAIRIE. —‘‘ SHE CAME THEN, BRINGING 
THE WHITE SILK HANDKERCHIEF SHE HAD 
WORN ABOUT HER NECK. SARGENT REMEM- 
BERED IT, AND MADE A GESTURE OF PROTEST. 
THAT'S ALL RIGHT ; IT’S THE BEST THING,’ 
FRANK SAID, GOING ON WITH HIS BANDAG- 
ING. ‘NOW YOU'LL HAVE TO WAIT TILL DAY, 
AND WE'LL GET A DOCTOR HERE. THERE'S 
ONE JUST OVER THE CREEK.’” 


Vol, XX., No. 1—7. 
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ON THE PRAIRIE 
By ELiinor Brooks, 


E1cut miles across the prairie and the 
sun half an hour high. Miss Aylmer stepped 
out on the porch of the little store that 
served also as post-office, and hesitated a 
brief instant. 

There was an immediate hush in the talk 
of the few loungers—men in jeans and cor 

duroys or buckskins, and wide-rimmed, white slouched hats. One 
or two had the grave, keen, intent face of the plainsman; the 
others were bucolic, bashful, ruminative. 

Within, was a mingled atmosphere of sorghum, codfish, tobacco 
and pungent discussion of national politics. Before her lay a 
horizon full of treeless, broken prairie, across which the long line 
of railway and attendant telegraph-poles lay in slowly converging 
lines. 

She stood there, slight, straight, quite self-unconscious, button- 
ing the long wrist of her buckskin glove,and thinking about the 
ride before her. The riding-habit, of rough navy-blue cloth, fitted 
her with artistic perfection. At her throat, a knot of scarlet em- 
phasized the clear sun-browned brunette tints of her complexion. 
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From hat-brim, of last year’s fashion, to the slightly- 
rubbed boot-toe, she was perfectly well dressed as some 
women would be on Robinson Crusoe’s island. 

Women of her type were not common in their expe- 
rience—these men of the great cattle ranges and long 
silent prairie trails. They felt the difference instinct- 
ively, and watched her with an intentness that was not 
all curiosity. 

‘* May I trouble you ?” turning toward the group with 
the preoccupied courtesy of a woman quite used to re- 
ceiving service, 

Three of them started at once toward the pony that 
stood waiting events with the dropped head and absent- 
minded air peculiar to the pony philosophy. Two 
of them, with an elaborate air of never having intended 
anything, stopped short in their tracks. The third had 
in a breath the small steed at the edge of the platform. 

She was in the saddle the next instant. Her brief 
sentence of thanks was met by a silent lifting of the wide 
felt hat, a sweeping are of a bow, like all the rest of the 
florid expressions of this half-barbaric land of extremes, 
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home, and with two streams to ford! There was an al surd 
side to it, and she had the nerve to see it. She laughed 
a little, but the sound frightened her in the stillness and 
died down into a nervous little quaver. 

‘* They will come to meet me, of course. It is a plain 
trail to the ford—they cannot miss me if I walk on.” 

She gathered her long skirt over her arm and began 
her journey. She was a woman of sense. As to the ab. 
solute danger of her position, she had not a tremor, 
There was not an Indian—a New England woman’s bug- 
bear—in the country. There were no wild beasts but the 
wolves, and they were of the chicken-stealing variety. If 
only she did not lose herself ! 

As the thought crossed her mind, a terrible sensation 
came over her. It seemed to her that the horizon sud- 
denly widened and spun away and around, that she had 
been walking for hours, that she had turned innumera- 
ble times in her course. She stopped short with a be- 
wildered helplessness, The wind, that had been at her 
back when she left the station, was blowing in her face, 


| She thonght she had been going due north, and thero 


She smiled quietly as her pony struck into his long | 
swinging lope, carrying her away from the little tribunal 


of inquiry and criticism that would go at once into ses- 
sion behind her. 

It was early Spring. 
golden-brown with last year’s dead grass, The horizon 
swept a perfect circle round her; out to the low blue 
hills of the divide, every tint of bronze and purple deep- 
ened and glowed under the level lights of the low sun. 

It was mail-day at the little station, the semi-weekly 
mail that rarely failed to bring her news from the far- 
off East. But after the fashion of the leisurely single- 
track railway, the mail-train was an hour and a half late, 
and but half an hour of daylight was left before the brief 
twilight. 

The slow gorgeous sunset burned itself away. In the 
deepening purple sky the stars came out, the wind went 
down with the sun, and the silence of the prairies was 
almost rhythmic in its intensity. Up from the ravines 
the long, tremulous, solitary cry of a wolf came at in- 
tervals, and then only the dull thud of her horse's feet 
on the turf. 

All about her, under the calm stars, flamed the rosy 


All about her lay the prairie, 


was the North Star calmly shining over her shoulder in 
the southwest. The whole universe was in a muddle, 
She sat down again with strengthless despair. 

“Tam lost, and I know howthe needle in the haystack 
feels. It's no use telling myself to follow the North Star 


| when I can’t feel north.” 


And then there came a vision of the small bright room, 
and Frank waiting for her. She had fretted often enough 
at the roughness of the place 
with clay chinking. But just now the four low walls 
seemed to her to shut in a paradise of comfort. And 
Frank would have lighted the fire, and the tea-kettle 
would be steaming and the coffee ground for boiling. 

That was the drop too much in her full cup. She 


only a common log-house 


| began to realize that she was hungry, and laid her face 


light of the prairie-fires—long lines and patches of bright- | 


ness against the solemn depth of the night-skies. It was 
only the Spring burning off, quite within bounds and 
according to rule, but it gave a weird, mysterious cha- 
racter to the world around her. 

Half-way between the station and the end of her ride 
the night was as dark as it would be, a transparent semi- 
obscurity, half illumined by reflections from the blazing 
prairie. 

Miss Aylmer was not a nervous woman, but with most 
intense devoutness she longed for a sight of the home- 
lights. There was a vagueness about this unfenced dis- 
tance that left a good deal to the imagination. A year’s 
life had not accustomed her to the novelty. And then 
her stirrup-strap broke. 

With an inaudible groan of disgust, she slid from her 
saddle. With the bridle-rein thrown loosely over her 
arm, she busied herself with the broken strap, making 
her deft finger-tips do duty for eyesight. And then came 
the rush and scurry of a rabbit under the very nose of 
her half-asleep pony. In an instant she was alone, the 
rushing hoofs growing fainter with every breath. 

She sat down on the dewless grass and took in the 
situation. Alone, in the middle of miles of roadless grass 
prairie, with no very accurate idea of her distance from 








in her hands and wept. 

After that was over, she settled into quiet again. Hap- 
pily the heavy blanket, without which she never rode, 
had been about her shoulders when the pony left her. 
She wrapped herself in it, and sat down to wait for day- 
light. In an hour, under the kindly splendor of the stars, 
in the wide solitude of the shadowy, empty world, she 
lay fast asleep, with her head on her arm, like a child. 

It was growing toward midnight when she awoke sud- 
denly. She was chilly and cramped and uncomfortable, 
but she was not frightened. She knew all about it at 
once, and sat up, with a glance at those grratic constel- 
lations, to guess how long a time must elapse before 
morning. 

And then came a sound that brought her to her feet 
and sent her heart up into her throat—the beat of a 
horse’s feet ridden rapidly by. 

If it should not be Frank ! 
should miss her ! 

On came the flying steps—a shadowy figure gathering 
shape in the pale darkness—not Frank. Frank did not 
ride a white horse, and never whistled. And so she stood 
motionless, almost breathless. 

Apparently the rider found the dark still figure little 
less startling. He pulled his horse up sharply a dozen 
paces away. 

‘What is it ?' a deep-chested, deliberate voice asked. 

Twice she tried to speak, and twice her voice failed her. 
He rode close up to her then, and bent from the saddle 
toward her. 

He could not see her face, but the bare hands, clinched 
with nervous apprehension, showed white against her 
dark dress, trailing heavily about her feet. 


or, being Frank, if he 
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“What is the matter, madam ?” 
The manner was courteous, cool, commonplace. She 


found her breath again. 

‘* My horse left me, and I am lost on the prairie.” 

She was a very little creature, measured by inches. 
Perhaps, looking down on her from his saddle, he thought 
her the child her speech might have indicated. There 
was a change in his voice with his next question : 

‘*Where do you live ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” with a half-sob ; ‘‘ Frank Aylmer is my 
brother.” 

‘* Aylmer ?—That’s the new log-cabin across North 
Fork. Four miles due north.” 

**Perhaps. I am lost !” 

‘Well, never mind. I'll take you home. If I should 
lift you into my saddle, could you sit there if I should 
lead the horse ?” 

**But you would have to walk, and there is the creek 
to cross,” 

For answer, he swung her lightly up, and* with his 
hand resting on the pommel, walked beside her on the 
homeward track. 

He asked her questions—at first idly, then with grow- 
about her present life ; the house she had 
left; about a dozen different persons of whom she knew 
nothing. She wished she did know. There was a sort of 
yearning in his voice as of a man reaching back toward 
a lost past, and with no need to disguise the longing. 

‘“My home has always been in New York,” she said, 
apologetically. ‘I have known yery few people from 
Baltimore.” 


ing interest 


Perhaps something in the speech aroused him to a 
sense of a possible mistake, 

‘How old are you ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Twenty-two last month,” she answered, demurely. 

‘Oh, the devil !” under his breath. And then he gath- 
ered himself together. ‘‘ I beg your pardon, Miss Aylmer. 
I certainly thought you only a little girl.” 

She did not reply. She was conscious of a hysterical 
desire to langh, and words were not safe. Two minutes 
of silence followed. 

“T think that must be a search-party,” he said, in a re- 
Keved way. 

Three or four lights were twinkling and dancing in a 
group in the darkness before them. 

“Shall I call ?” 

“Please,” choking with a nervous contraction of the 
throat. 

And then there rang out a long-sustained halloo. 

“T think they'll hear that,” he said. ‘‘ The wind will 
help me.” 

Apparently the cry was a success, 
together and changed their course. 

“They are coming this way,” he said, and then there 
was not another word till they found themselves, all at 
once, the centre of a little group. 

“* Marion !”” Frank’s voice called. And then he had her 
in his arms, and all she could say was’ 

“Tam very, very hungry, Frank.” 

Meanwhile her rescuer had mounted. 

“Stop him !” Marion whispered, hastily ; and Frank 
laid a constraining hand on the stranger’s bridle-rein. 

“You have been very kind to me,” Marion said, simply. 
“I wish you would go home with us,” 

He bowed low as she spoke. 

“My name is Sargent,” turning to Frank. 

‘*Laurence Sargent, from Big Salt ? Mr. Sargent, I 
think there is nothing for you to do but to finish the 
night with us.” 


The lights clustered 
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So Marion rode the rest of the way between the two 
men, chatting on in their business-like, unemotional 


fashion, while the little group of retainers put their 
tough little steeds to the top of their speed and hurried 
back to their broken slumbers. 

Well, it might have been quite another man than the 
one who had been so interested in her list of acquaint- 
ances. She had not seen his face, but his voice, lan- 
guage, belonged to one who had been no stranger in the 
world to which she herself belonged. And yet, some- 
how, there was a listless indifference in his tone, as of 
one forced to find the motive of his life in the passing 
interests of the hour. 

Miss Aylmer was not a sentimental young woman, but 
the fancy certainly occurred to her that this man’s past 
had somehow spoiled his future. Perhaps she may be 
pardoned ; she was certainly in a highly excitable, over- 
wrought state, and for a year and a half there had been a 
marked dearth of incident in her history. 

In those other days, when she had worn satins and 
velvets, and waltzed to the music of the Seventh Regi- 
ment Band, she had been accounted a beauty in her set. 
Dropping at once out of that sphere, even if she found a 
more wholesome state of existence, it must be owned that 
she found it sometimes insipid. Frank knew of Mr. 
Sargent, at least, and his invitation recognized him as a 
man to be known. 

When the two men came in from the corral, where they 
had bestowed their tired horses, they found her standing 
in the full light of the lamps, aide-eyed and intense- 
looking. ‘Her toilet had taken about ten minutes, and 
the little surprised start that their guest gave as he saw 
her, assured her of its success. She had replaced her 
riding-habit with a wine-red cashmere, that, having suited 
her two years ago, had not lost its fitness. She had fast- 
ened a little kerchief of lace about her throat, and knotted 
her silky, curling, heavy hair low down in her neck with 
an odd old silver pin to hold it. That was all. But 
Frank recognized the danger-signals, and chose to be 
somewhat out of humor about it. 

‘* My sister Marion, Mr. Sargent,” with just a touch of 
formality. 

She gave him a small brown hand. 

‘*Tought to make a little speech of thanks to my heroic 
preserver,” with a bright upward look under her long 
lashes. ; 

Frank groaned inwardly. 

“There she goes at her old tricks. 
fool, thank Heaven.” 

Fool or not, the man was unresponsive. He bowed 
gravely, taking her hand for the briefest conventional 
space of time. 

“‘Tt was a small service, and I quite balanced it by 
after impertinence. I mistook Miss Aylmer for a child,” 
explaining to Frank, and turning away from the graceful 
figure before him. 

A neighbor's wife from a mile away, over the creek, 
had prepared a meal, late as it was, one fixed idea in the 
Southwestern mind being the necessity of eating. Miss 
Aylmer sat behind her coffee-cups and found herself ig- 
nored. She and Mrs. Jones discussed such topics as they 
found common ground upon, while the talk at the other 
end of the table was of crops and the cattle-market. 
Frank sent two or three mirthful looks of triumph toward 
her, and knew her too well to be deceived by the air of 
sunny composure with which she chatted about native 
cookery. ’ 

She took a good look at this Laurence Sargent. Nota 
handsome man—not even a young one—dressed in much 


The man 1s no 
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such a fashion as the loungers at the station had been. 
The heavy blue flannel closed about his muscular brown 
throat without a redeeming strip of white ; the spurs on 
His face 
was square, and heavily bearded ; gray eyes looked out 
from under straight, half-frowning brows. Not a lady’s 
man. But Miss Aylmer settled down more and more 
obstinately to the belief that he had been. But she 
changed her tactics. 

Her piano had been her one extravagance in her re- 
nunciation of her old days. 

‘‘Miss Aylmer plays?” Mr. Sargent asked, abruptly, 
as they left the 
table. 

Miss Aylmer 
did play, and 
very nicely. 

‘*Play, Mar- 
ion,’ Frank said. 

She obeyed, 
going back to 
the oldest music 
she knew, search- 
ing doubt fully 
for a clew to her 
listener’s past. 

He sat silent ; 
she did not know 
if he was listen- 
ing or not. 


his high riding-boots clanked as he moved. 


**Thanks,” as 
she paused. 
“You'll think it 
strange, perhaps, 
but I not 
heard a piano for 
five years, except 
in the drinking- 
saloons.” 

She did 
stop, as she 
might have done. 
She played a few 
chords dreamily, 
and sang. She 
had a well- 
trained contralto 
voice, 


have 


not 


nothing 
wonderful in 


power or com- 
pass, but emi- 
nently sympa- 


thetic in quality, 
and with a deft 
way of managing 


MARY OF GUISE, MOTHER OF MARY, 


the resources of her limited range. And she sang one of 
Mavrzial’s ballads very nicely and sweetly, and found 
Mr. Sargent restless at its close. 

‘** That will do,” he said, almost harshly. 
I must go.” 

“Go! Not in the least. Tell him so, Marion. Tell 
you what, my dear fellow, some one to speak to that can 
speak English 


‘*Tt is dawn. 





Marion turned with one of her slow, sweet smiles. 

‘‘T am sure Mr. Sargent does not need to be told.” 

He did not look at her. 

‘‘Notwithstanding, I must go,” with harsh decision. 
‘*Good-by, Alymear. Look me up any day.” 

He turned at the threshold and bowed a silent fare- 








But fate interposed. His foot slid on the threshold, he 
threw out his hand to save himself, and thrust it through 
the glass sash that formed the upper part of the door. 
With a slight exclamation, he stood holding the wounded 
wrist 

Frank spoke first. 

‘*You’re hurt, man! The blood is pouring off your 
fingers,” examining the hurt member. ‘‘ Marion, get 

some bandages. Mrs. Jones, will you bring me a basin 
| of water ? Quick, please. Take off your coat,” dragging 
| at the garment himself. ‘‘ What the devil is it? Marion, 
are you never 
coming ?”  tug- 
ging at the hand- 
kerchief he had 
twisted about the 
wounded arm. 
** How this blood 
pours! Marion,” 
raising his voice, 
“bring some- 
thing.” 

She came then, 
bringing the 
white silk hand- 
kerchief she had 
worn about her 
neck. Sargent 
remembered _ it, 
and made a ges- 
ture of protest. 

“That’s ali 


[Dat to his hostess, standing beside her shining keys, 





right, it’s the 
best thing,’ go- 


ing on with his 
bandaging. ‘‘Nov 
you'll have to 
wait till day, and 
we'll get a doctor 
here. There's 
one just over the 
creek. You'll have 
to be quiet.” 

Sargent made 
no answer as he 
walked wearily 
to the armchair 
Mrs. Jones pulled 
forward. There 
was a little talk 
about the acci- 
dent, drifting off 
to other matters, 
when Marion 
uttered another exclamation. A stream of red blood 
was running from Sargent’s half-closed hand to the 
carpet. He muttered something under his breath and 
gripped his arm hard. 

‘‘There’s an artery cut, I’m afraid. 
anything,” 


QUEEN OF SCOTS.— SEE PAGE 106. 


Can you manage 
making suggestion after suggestion. 

Nothing was successful. The red stream flowed still 

‘“‘T can’t stand this,” he said. ‘‘ You'll have to hold it. 
Put your thumb on the pulse above the elbow, and send 
for that doctor.’’ 

Frank was paler than he. Mrs. Jones was fluttering 
about in a state of frightened excitement. Marion, at the 
window, with her back toward them, stood perfectly 
quiet. Sargent had not looked at her. 
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‘«“'There’s no one to send,” a quiet voice said. ‘‘ Let 
me Twoid the arm while you go. My fingers are very 
strong,” Lciding out a pair of small, strong hands. 


Don’t be afraid to hold hard, and remember it’s life or 
death.” 


She knelt beside the wounded man, stretched at length 
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He made a faint dissuasive sound. now on the floor. She was quite pale and silent, all her 
“That’s the place. Yes, that’s better,” Frank said, | pretty airs stripped away, a woman who could be of serv- 
disregarding the utterance. ‘‘ Marion will do quite well | ice when need came. ; 
enough, and you must let me go. Right here, Molly. A whole hour went by. Sargent did not speak at all. 
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Once Marion called for a pillow—Mrs, Jones placed it 
and once for brandy, in a quick, deci- 
sive way that had no tremors in it. The clock ticked, 
the wind sobbed and murmured past the open doors and 
Mrs. Jones rocked mournfully in the corner 
with rhythmic sighs and smothered moans. Whenever 
Sargent opened his eyes they fell upon the pale face 


beneath his head 


windows. 


above him. Once an involuntary start of his loosened 
her grasp, and a spurt of blood followed the slip. When 
he looked again her face was colorless, but with no sign 
of giving up about the compressed lips or steady eyes. 
And so the minutes ticked themselves away till the quick 
beat of horses’ hoofs came up to the very door. Mrs. 
met them. 

“T'll take your horses. Goin there. It’s awful!” 
And in a little while Marion found herself released. 
There was blood on her face 
The early day- 


Jones 


Sargent opened his eyes, 
and hands as she leaned against the wall. 
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with their little dainty touches of elegance in fit and 
She scampered about the country on horse- 
back, and Laurence Sargent was only a circumstance of 
minor importance in the lengthening Spring days. 

As for him, remember that for years he had barely seen 
a woman of her kind. 

On this afternoon, the last that he was to spend under 
their roof, he lay on the couch before the window of the 
little room that served as reception-room, parlor, and 
Mrs. Jones had gone home to attend to 
some personal business there. He watched her disap- 
pear beyond the swell of the smooth grass mound, her 


neatness, 


dining-room. 


| limp sun-bonnet flapping about her ears with every stride 


of her loping pony. The Spring sun lay warm over all 
the unshaded land; the south wind surged in great warm 


billows out of the wide silence. Miss Aylmer came in 


| from some work of the out-of-doors, singly softly to her- 


light shone over her. She smiled, a weary, pitiful kind of | 


met his look. 

“Thank you!” he tried to say, and fainted dead away. 

Three weeks later, Laurence Sargent found himself on 
the eve of farewell. It had been a time of trial to the 
nian who, in all his life, had never before suffered from a 
y’s illu There was nothing to do but to lie there 
and face his memories of the past, and look forward over 
If he had been actively ill, had had 
bodils pain to bear, anything but simple weakness and 
iet, been more endurable. 
manner of men, he raged under the restraint. 


smnile, as she 


day’s 


an objectless future, 


necessity it might have 
After the 
In the small house, he came to know every footfall and 
there 
he was not conscious of all its inmates. Mrs. Jones, whose 
husband had gone West on a prolonged buffalo-hunt, was 


for | l 


every tone ; was never an hour, day nor night, that 


willing enough to shut up her solitary cabin and give her 
He knew her solid tread well enough, and used to 
lie listening for another, a light, springy footfall, that was 
It was 
to think that never 


help. 


for ever going on, and never seemed to be tired. 
the He 
another woman had so many tones as Marion Aylmer. 


same with voices. came 
But she never sang, and the piano was never touched in 
all those weeks. 

As for Marion, Frank had spoken his mind and she had 
listened. 

You let Sargent alone !” he said. ‘‘ What do you want 
i ? Something has gone wrong in his life ; 


of him, anyhow 
some woman's work, likely enough, and he’s fighting it 
out by himself. He isn’t what you girls calls nice. He 
has something else to think about.” 

* You a friend of him ?” 

‘That's no reason my sister should make a fool of him, 
or of herself.” 

**No one but you, Frank, ever called me a flirt !”—in- 
jured innocence in the tone. 

“Oh, didn’t they! Look here, Marion ; Laurence 
Sargent has about one chance in a dozen of not going 
to the devil completely. Are you going to push him 
Mind what you’re about, my girl !” 


are going to make 


down. 

From that minute no nun ever walked with more con- 
ventual propriety. Marion Aylmer was at heart a sweet, 
If in those other days she had deserved 
the epithet Frank had insinuated, it was as much an in- 
stinct as the impulse that sends the cat after the mouse. 
Perhaps this utterly isolated life had wakened a truer 
womanhood. 
at her 
of propriety. 


gracious woman. 


not a word or look disturbed Frank’s sense 
; She went about household duties, 
lightened by Mrs. Jones’s help, in the same cheery, un- 


mercy, 


her 


conscious fashion as before. She wore her print gowns 





In these weeks, when the helpless giant lay | 


| 


| 


self. He closed his eyes, and she thought him sleeping. 

She took her sewing, and in five minutes was absorbed 
in that, as she always was in the thing she was doing, for- 
getting everything but her careful stitches. And while 
she sat slowly swinging back and forth in her low sewing- 
chair, Sargent really did fall asleep. 

She heard the noise of a raid of chickens in her just 
swept and garnished kitchen, and discovered that the 
sleeper’s hand had closed on a fold of her dress. He 
looked so worn and wasted that she could not find it in 
Sut the 
triumphal march went on over Mrs. Jones’s just washed 


her heart to waken him by drawing it away. 


floor, and the situation became unbearable. She stooped 
over him, loosening his fingers gently. 
suddenly. 


His eyes opened 
The look that came into them held her trans- 
fixed and silent for a good minute. Then he released her, 
and she went away. 

Straight out of the house, past the invading enemy, on 
and on across the faint green of the awakening prairie for 
a good half-mile, before sensation calmed itself down to 
thought. Then she turned slowly back again, looking 
the facts in the face. She could not well misunderstand. 
It was not the first time she had seen some such change 
as that pass over a man’s face, but with a feeling of 
wonder she recognized the truth that this time it made a 
difference to her. 

She went back to the house and busied herself in the 
outer She had not quite the courage to face hin 
yet, but he called her presently. 


room, 


She came and stood beside him, looking down on him, 
a little flushed, with a strange shyness in her beautiful 
eves. . 
‘You are not angry with me?” he said, gravely. 
‘*No,” quietly. 
**You are a revelation in this hard, ungracious life of 
From the hour that I saw you standing in the 
lamplight in this room, it has seemed to me that never 
another woman was so sweet or so beautiful. I look up 
to you as I suppose a lost spirit may look up to the light 
and purity he has forfeited for ever. When I say good- 
by to-night—I shall try and go away to-night—it is for 
I shall never see you again, if I can help it.” 

“No!” stretching out her hands with a little cry of 
appeal. 

If he heard her, he paid no heed 

“Tt will not matter to you; your life will go on as it 
has gone. By-and-by you will go back to the world 
where you belong, and I shall sink a little deeper.” His 
lips trembled a little. ‘‘Good-by !”’ 

She had no voice wherewith to answer him—this 
woman who had listened with dry eyes and unfluttered 
nerves to far more eloquent appeals than this appeal ! 


mine. 


ever. 
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It was no appeal. He had not said he loved her. He 
asked nothing in return. He took it for granted that 
between them there was a great gulf fixed, and in recog- 
nizing it had not asked for even pity. 

For a minute she paused. Then, slowly, tenderly, 
almost reverently, she bent over him and kissed his lips. 

He went home that night. Frank took him. When 
the brother returned, he said, quietly, to his sister : 

“Tam not going to ask what has happened. I don’t 
think I care to know. You have it on your conscience.”’ 

For two weeks no one saw or heard of Laurence Sar- 
gent. Then suddenly he came to the door. No one 
heard his step till he stood there waiting to be greeted. 
Miss Aylmer looked at him with troubled face, and 
Frank’s impulsive welcome scarcely covered her silence. 

He came and stood behind her chair. 

‘‘Aylmer,”’ he said, ‘‘ I have a story to tell. Icame on 
purpose to tell it, before I take myself away. I don’t 
know why I need assume that it makes any difference to 
you, but I owe it to myself and to your sister. I have a 
wife. Seven years ago I married. Five years ago she 
left me under circumstances of such peculiar disgrace, 
that I have never stood upright since. I married her 
because it seemed the best arrangement for both of us. 
Inever thought whether I loved her or not.” 

His hand, resting on her chair, trembled a little. She 
sat quite immovable. There was dead silence in the 
room; the clock ticked, the flies buzzed against the 
window; a square of hot sunshine fell through the: open 
door, marking with sharp distinctness the pattern of the 
carpet. 

‘What do you want ?” 

It was Frank who spoke sharply. The others turned, 
to see a woman standing there, ragged, unclean, blear- 
eyed, and bloated with liquor-drinking—even now un- 
steady, as she stood with a hand on either doorpost. 

“What do I want? Well, just to see my husband. 
You can’t blame a woman forthat. It is quite an unex- 
pected pleasure, meeting him here. You didn’t know he 
was a married man, did you, miss?” turning toward 
Marion. 

“Tt is quite true,” Sargent said. His face was ghastly 
white and his voice hollow, but it did not tremble. He 
stepped forward between her and Marion. ‘‘ What do 
you want, Ethel ?” 

“ Ain’t you going to shake hands ? I won’t ask you to 
kiss me before people,” with a leer, 

“What do you want, Ethel ?” repeating his words in a 
mechanical fashion. 

“What do I want ? Well, I can’t tell you all at once. 
I'll tell you as we go along home. I’ve come to stay.” 

“Come to stay!” The man reeled backward into a 
chair. 

“What do you mean, woman ?” Frank asked, harshly. 

‘‘Mrs. Sargent, if you please. I mean that I heand my 
husband here was a rich man again, and I made up my 
mind to come and take care of him. Part of the way I’ve 
tramped. I’ve begged rides and stolen rfdes. A camper’s 
wagon brought me the last fifty miles. I saw him ride in 
here, and I made them put me out, and I followed him.” 

“He is not bound to receive you. You are not his 
wife before Heaven nor in the sight of man.” 

The woman sat down on the ground. 

“What are you going to do?” she said, with drunken 
obstinacy. ‘*They have left me, and you can’t put me 
out to starve.” 

Marion had sat there white and still. She rose now 
and approached the unwelcome guest. Sargent started 
up, and stretched out his arm before her. 








‘Stop! he said. ‘You don’t know. Don’t touch 
her, Marion”— he called her name unconsciously. ‘‘She 
is my disgrace and my fate. Leave her to me.” 

A wave of something like pain crossed the woman’s 
stolid face. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I'm left to you. 
be going home ?” 

He laid his hand heavily on her shoulder. 

‘Tell me the truth. You have followed me because 
you heard I had money again. Have you confederates 
waiting anywhere ?” 

** Look !” with a single gesture of a very dirty’ hand. 

The white cover of a camper’s wagon was going down 
the trail, already far off. 

He turned away and stood with bent head, a bitter 
frown on his face. 

** What will you do ?” 

It was Frank who spoke, awe and pain and wonder in 
his voice. 

*“What can Ido? I ean see but one way open.” 

He turned to Marion. 

**You are right ’—the words were only a whisper. 

** Listen, Ethel. Are you sober enough to understand ? 
You are not my wife, but because you once were, I will take 
you to my home—such as it is. Iam not a rich man, 
but I can give you food and clothing, and keep you from 
bodily suffering. You will live under my roof, you can 
bear my name if you choose, and while you live I shall 
never call another woman wife. But that is all.” 

She rose stupidly. 

‘We had better go, hadn’t we ?” 

“Yes,” bitterly. 

He did not turn toward Marion, but she put herself in 
his way, holding out her hands. He crushed it in his, 
but neither spoke. 

Frank’s light-wagon stood at the door, and it was he 
who drove the wretched woman to his friend’s home. 
Sargent followed on horseback, and not a word was 
spoken all the way. 

The long hot Summer passed in its radiant fashion. 
The days were like pages of blue-and-gold glory, as they 
blazed on. In the prairie homes scattered through the 
waste of green, the heat and the weary shadeless splen- 
dors of the long rainless season grew to be almost unen- 
durable. Marion grew thin and pale, and when the Sep- 
tember days came she fairly gave up the struggle for 
appearances, broke down and cried with homesickness. 
Frank was not much better, but he had a man’s out-of- 
door resources, and in that respect was happier. 

Sargent’s name was never mentioned between them. 
Now and again a horseman, who could be none other 
than he, passed along the distant trail. Marion saw him 
always, but he never came near the house. An unnamed 
weight lay on the girl’s heart, something that sapped life 
and spirits—a weight that by-and-by grew too heavy for 
longer bearing. 

‘‘T must go home,” she said, suddenly, one evening, 
*‘or I shall die.” 

Frank looked in her eyes. 

** You shall go,” he said. 
I will go with you.” 

She sat out-of-doors one hot twilight, her hands clasped 
about her knees, in an attitude of curious, listless de- 
spondency. She wore a white dress, not much whiter 
than her lips and cheeks. Her hair was pushed back 
from her face, as if restless hands had thrust it aside. 
She sat looking at an orange sunset, against which the 
dark line of prairie level lay like the rim of an ocean. 

Through the dimness came a woman's form. Marion 


Hadn’t we better 


‘* Wait another fortnight and 
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did not recognize 
her till she was 
quite close, and 
then, though she 
rose, she stood 
quite silent. The 
woman was a good 
deal improved, 
certainly in dress, 
and she had lost 
something of the 
air of reckless 
dissipation that 
had marked her a 
few months be- 
fore, but it took 
only a single 
glance to identify 
Ethel Sargent. 

*“‘T have come 
to see you,” she 
said, with a reck- 
less laugh. ‘I 
am off again, and 
I thought I could 
tell you some- 
thing you would 
like to hear.” 

“Yes.” It was 
all her lips could 
frame. 

“TI knew, the 
minute I saw 
Laurence with 
you, how matters 
stood. He’s done 


MARY STUART.— HOLYROOD PALACE, EDINBURGH, WITH REGENT MURRAY’S HOUSE AND ANCIENT HOROLOGE. 


SEE PAGE 106. 











STIRLING CASTLE, WHERE QUEEN MARY WAS CROWNED. 





the right thing 
by me, and now 
I'll try and square 
accounts. You 
can have him if 
you want him. I 
never was his 
wife. I had been 
married privately 
a year before, and 
the man I mar- 
ried left me in a 
few days. He 
came back after a 
while, and—well, 
I liked him best. 
I suppose I never 
took very kindly 
to respectability. 

You don’t be- 
lieve me? Very 
well, here is my 
marriage certifi- 
cate. I'll make 
you a present of 
itt Laurence 
knows the man 
was alive years 
after that.” 

“Does he know 
this?” with dry 
lips. 

“No,” with that 
grating laugh. “1 
have left to you 
the pleasure of 
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telling. He doesn’t know I am going. Hewill not be ‘““Thanks. I don’t want the chance.” 


back till to-morrow night.” And no entreaties to stay, even for the night, would 
‘But how and where are you going ?” prevail. Money she took greedily, and so went out of 
‘To the devil, and on foot, for the present.” sight and knowledge into the hot darkness, 
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ASSASSINATION OF CARDINAL BEATON. 


“Stay. Listen. You shall not go,” a great burst of | No mood or variation of temper surprised Frank any 
womanly pity filling her heart. ‘‘Stay with us. If you | more, else he might have wondered at his sister’s state 
are not his wife, you are free to begin life again. Iam | of mind that night. But she did not tell him. They 
going to my home in the East in a few days. I will | had been at home in the longed-for ‘‘ East” some days, 
take you with me. I will give you a chance.” and she had settled down into the old ways of living, 
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as if she had never been out of them, when she spoke 
of what had happened, and the revelation that had 
been made to her. 

““T’ll take that paper,” he said, but he did not explain 
his intentions concerning it. 

* * » ¥ ¥ x 

** Molly, I shall depend on you. George has asked a 
Western man here to dinner to-night ; a cousin of his, 
but a stranger. Could you take him in hand, dear? I 
don’t know the ways of the kind. If you saw any danger- 
ous symptoms would you avert them ?” 

“Till try. What is his name ?” 

“T’ve forgotten it utterly. Come down-stairs early, 
please. I affirm I feel helpless and hopeless, with all 
those other people coming.” 

So it happened that Miss Aylmer, in a dinner-dress of 
gauzy black, with ornaments of beaten silver—the quaint 
extravagant Mexican work—and a great bunch of white 
chrysanthemums, stood in the long parlor, talking such 
talk as is passable in the interval of waiting for dinner, 
when her hostess gave her a warning touch. 

‘*There he comes. Now, Molly.” 

She turned toward the door, and there, a head and 
shoulders above the others, stood Laurence Sargent. 

= x ¥ * x *% 

“The oddest thing. Marion Aylmer married a West- 
ern man, after all. And she’s gone back there to live. 
Marion Aylmer. You remember her? Two years ago 
she led everything here; the greatest success of the 
Winter. Well, I’ve given over calculating on anything !” 


EARLY LIFE OF MARY STUART. 
By Marc F, VALLETTE, 


THREE HUNDRED years have passed away since Mary 
Stuart, the first and only Queen-regnant of Scotland, gave 
her soul to God and her head to her bitterest and most 
unrelenting persecutor, Elizabeth of England, and yet the 
question of her character awakens as earnest controversy 
as ever. The laborious researches of conscientious and 
painstaking writers seem to go for nothing. The old 
saying that a lie travels leagues while truth is putting on 
boots to pursue and overtake it, is verified in the case of 
Mary of Scotland, and, in this case, too, when overtaken 
and strangled, how hard it dies! In everyday life we 
may sometimes stamp out a calumny by confronting the 
calumniator with the calumniated. But the historical 
lie cannot be so treated. In our busy day, people have 
no time for lengthy vindications of men and women long 
since dead. What care they about making researches ? 
They have read the slander ; it was not so long as the 
vindication, and, in an age that delights in the sensa- 
tional, the calumny has a piquancy which the vindication 
has not. Mary Stuart as a vain, frivolous creature, as a 
murderess and adulteress, will, with an unreflecting class, 
always be an interesting character ; but Mary Stuart, 


“That sunbeam, strayed from fairy climes, to fade upona throne”; 


Mary Stuart, the upright Queen, the noble and true 
woman, the faithful spouse, the affectionate mother, and 
the ever tender-hearted, trusting and forgiving sovereign, 
has but a slight hold upon the masses of readers. Any 
attempt to prove her so would be dull reading indeed. 

But, it is a consolation to know that there is an honest, 
if less numerous, class of readers, who seek for truth 
behind the shafts of prejudice, and it is for their benefit 
that we write. 





Scotland was one of the most turbulent countries of 
Europe up to the time it became united with England. 
Under none of its native rulers was it the scene of so 
many revolutions, attended with such tragic results, as 
under Queen Mary. This sovereign, whom misfortunes 
never ceased to pursue from the cradle to the grave, 
was scarcely six days old when she was called to the 
throne. Forced to flee from her kingdom, she, in time, 
married the heir to the crown of France, who left her a 
widow when she was scarcely eighteen. 

She returned to Scotland when the Reformation had 
just broken out. 

It was not long before she found herself a prisoner and 
proscribed through the treachery and intrigue of the very 
nobles she had saved from banishment and death. To 
escape their violence, she sought refuge in a neighbor- 
ing kingdom, whose sovereign was her kinswoman, and in 
whom she felt she had a ‘‘ double trust,” ‘‘ strong both 
against the deed” of treachery which first invited, and 
then, after nineteen years of cruel imprisonment, con- 
signed her to the headsman’s ax, whilst pretending the 
most heartfelt sympathy. 

Mary Stuart, or, as she is best known, Mary, Queen of 
Seots, was born at Linlithgow Palace, some eighteen 
miles from Edinburgh, on December 8th, 1542. Ter 
father was James V., King of Scotland, and her mother, 
his second queen, Mary of Lorraine, the widowed Duchess 
of Longueville, daughter of Claude, Duke of Guise, and 
Antoinette de Bourbon, daughter of Francis, Count de 
Vendéme, and Marie de Luxembourg. This latter, the 
maternal grandmother of Mary of Lorraine, was the 
representative of John Baliol, through her descent from 
his sister, Ada Baliol. Thus the blood of the two rival 
claimants of the crown of Scotland, John Baliol and 
tobert Bruce, mingled in the veins of Mary Stuart, the 
heiress of the elder line of Alfred and the crown of 
England. 

Mary came into the world only at the moment whea 
the broken heart of Scotland’s ‘‘ splendid, people-loving 
King was beating its way through Arctic ice-fields of 
death, on into the unknown seas, thence to return never 
more.”’ Her father never saw her, nor she him. When 
the dying King, who had retired to Hallyards, in Fife- 
shire, heard that a child had been born unto him, he 
quickly asked : ‘‘ Hath a man or woman been born unto 
me ?” 

*°Tis ane fair daughter,” was the answer. 

‘* Farewell, then,” said he, ‘‘ to the crown of Scotland ! 
It came with a lass (Margery Bruce); it will go with a 
lass.” 

**And so,” says Sir David Lindsay, ‘he commended 
himself to Almighty God, and turned his back to his lords 
and his face to the wall.” Thus Mary became an orphan 
almost from the very day of her birth, the period at 
which her troubles began. Her unfortunate position, so 
far from attracting sympathy, when it became known, 
seemed to be overlooked in the yearnings of worldly am- 
bition, and she became the object of contending rival- 
ries and hates, which were to pursue her remorselessly 
to the end of her life. 

We have said that Mary was born at a period when 
Scotland was sorely troubled. The Earl of Arran, next 
heir to the throne, in case of her death, claimed the 
Regency, and Bishop Lesley thus touchingly refers to the 
first week of her reign: ‘‘ The queen, her mother, then 
lying in childbed in the Palace of Linlithgow, kept this 
young princess there, albeit with great fear, through 
divers factions among the principal noblemen, shortly 
thereafter, contending among themselves for the govern- 
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ment of the realm and the keeping of the princess’s 
person.” Mary of Lorraine struggled pertinaciously to 
preserve her maternal rights and retain the personal care 
of Scotland’s new-born sovereign. Janet Sinclair, who 
had performed the same duties for Prince James, Mary’s 
eldest brother, now deceased, became her nurse. It was 
while still an unconscious infant upon that nurse’s knee 
that she received the first homage from the peers and pre- 
lates of her realm, when they came to announce officially 
the death of her royal father, and to salute her as their 
sovereign lady—Mary, Queen of Scotland and the Isles. 

Here, too, the earliest matrimonial overtures for her 
baby hand were proposed, by the Earl of Arran, for his 
little son, Lord Hamilton. Henry VIII., the great-uncle 
of the royal orphan, also had ideas regarding her future. 
With the death of her father he terminated the war 
against Scotland, and liberated the Scottish nobles who 
had fallen into his hands after the battle of Solway Moss, 
His idea was, that, being too old to solicit the hand of the 
young Queen for himself, he would eventually make her 
the wife of his infant son, Edward, and by this alliance 
unite the two kingdoms. Henry was not to be put off by 
a refusal, and he resolved to obtain possession of the 
child whether or not. The seven peers of Scotland, the 
Earls of Cassilis and Gleneairn, and the Lords Gray, 
Maxwell, Oliphant, Flemming and Summerville, liber- 
ally pensioned, returned to Scotland pledged to do his 
bidding, open Scottish garrisons to English soldiers, 
and secure the transfer of the child Queen into the 
hands of Henry. To these was added Sir Ralph Sad- 
dler, who appeared in Scotland as a sort of ambassador, 
and amply supplied with the means of satisfying such 
itching palms as might be willing to betray their royal 
mistress for English gold. As their efforts were not at- 
tended with immediate success, Henry issued peremp- 
tory orders for the separation of mother and daughter. 

Mary of Lorraine, conscious of her danger, and being 
almost powerless in her apartrhents at Linlithgow, sought 
and obtained aid. About this time Earls Lenox and 
Bothwell, and Lord Linsay of the Byres, with other loyal 
gentlemen, pronounced in her favor, called to their aid 
the faithful ‘“‘lads from the hill,” and at the head of 
10,000 Highlanders and borderers, with pibrochs sound- 
ing and gay tartans streaming in the wind, marched into 
Linlithgow, rescued their Queen and her mother, and 
marched them in triumph to the royal Fortress and Castle 
of Stirling. Here a treaty of peace and marriage with 
England, pledging Mary’s unconscious hand to Edward 
Tudor, was signed, sealed and ratified on August 23d, 
1543, while Mary was scarcely eight months old, and 
directly against the wishes of her mother. Arran, the 
Regent, who was not above suspicion, and heartily 
ashamed of the treaty, finding the populace incensed 
against him for having sold their Queen and country to 
England, sought a reconciliation with Cardinal Beaton, 
his former rival, who, in his turn, reconciled him to the 
queen-mother. 

He now took energetic measures for the coronation of 
the infant Queen. This ceremony was solemnized in 
Stirling Church, on Sunday, September 9th, 1543, by the 
unfortunate Cardinal Beaton, who was barbarously mur- 
dered at the Castle of St. Andrews, three years later ; 
“and it cannot now be doubted,” says Tytler, ‘‘ that the 
crime was approved and the perpetrators were rewarded 
by the King of England.” 

We have not time to enter into the details of Mary’s 
coronation, nor of the exasperation with which Henry 
heard of it, nor of the battles which took place between 
the English and the Scotch for the possession of the 





infant Queen. In September, 1547, Mary and her mother 
were removed for safety from Stirling Castle to the Priory 
in the picturesque Isle of Inchmahome, in the Lake of 
Monteith, under the shadow of Ben Lomond. Here 
Queen Mary, guarded by Highland hearts and Highland 
arms that English gold could neither purchase nor para- 
lyze, remained until the storm which threatened her had 
passed away. Here were spent, perhaps, the quietest 
days of her life, in company with her mother, her nurse, 
Janet Sinclair, her four young friends and maids-of- 
honor, Mary Beton, Mary Seton, Mary Livingston and 
Mary Fleming; and her tutors, governesses and lord 
keeper. Here her education was looked after, and she 
pursued her studies quietly and steadily, little dream- 
ing of the angry storm which had driven her into this 
peaceful asylum, which the poet has described in the 
following lines: 
“T looked far back into other years, and lo! a bright array! 
I saw as in a dream the form of ages passed away; 
It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls, 
And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the foot~ 
step falls. 
And o’er the antique dial-stone the creeping shadows pass, 
And all around the noonday sun a drowsy radiance casts; 
No sound of busy life was there, save from the cloister dim 
The tinkling of a silver bell and the Sisters’ holy hymn. 
And there, flve noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees, 
In that first budding Spring of youth, when all its prospects 
please ; 
And little recked they as they sat or knelt at vesper prayers 
That Scotland knew no prouder names, held none more dear 
than theirs; 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the holy shrine, 
Of royal blood and high descent from the ancient Stuart line. 
Calmly the happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 
And as they flew they left behind a long-continued light.” 


The death of Henry VIII. did not put a stop to the 
desire on the part of England to obtain the hand of the 
young Queen of Scotland for his son, Edward VI. The 
Parliament renewed the arrogant claims of the deceased 
King, and the brave Scots were just as averse to having 
their Queen forced into a marriage by a Government 
which had never wasted any love upon them. After the 
battle of Pinkie it was resolved to prevent the possibility 
of an English alliance by marrying the young princess 
with the Dauphin of France, and sending her to be edu- 
cated at the French Court, where she would enjoy greater 
security of person than in her own kingdom. Mary and 
her young companions were accordingly removed from 
Inchmahome, where they had spent the Autumn and 
Winter months in peaceful seclusion, and conducted to 
Dunbarton by the Lords Livingston and Erskine. Here 
the young Queen was met by a brilliant array of lords 
and ladies, of gallant French officers in their gay uni- 
forms, and of tartaned mountain chiefs, plaided and bon- 
neted. The same ship that had brought French troops 
to aid the Scots against the wiles of Elizabeth was to 
bear their beloved sovereign to the land of her mother, 
where she would be in securfty until such time as she 
would be old enough to take the reigns of government 
into her own hands. Here, on August 7th, 1548, Mary 
Stuart bade farewell to her mother, Mary of Guise, or, 
as she is generally known, Mary of Lorraine. It was a 
sad parting indeed for that young and widowed mother, 
who had sought shelter after shelter for her royal daugh- 
ter. But England was strong on land and sea, and Scot- 
land was distracted by civil and religious dissensions, 
and could afford little protection to its first and only 
Queen-regnant. The feelings of that mother are best 
described by Agnes Strickland, the gifted authoress of 
the ‘‘Queens of Scotland.” ‘More than ten years had 
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passed away since Mary of Lorraine had seen her first-born, 
and now she had deprived herself of her last treasure, the 
sweet babe in whose smiles she had found an endearing 
solace for all her other bereavements. The pangs which 
wrung her heart may be imagined when her exciting part in 
the drama had been performed, and she stood on the rocky 
promontory, surrounded by flattering courtiers and ‘all the 
proud exterrals of royal splendor, but in childless loneliness, 
watching the receding galleys that were swiftly bearing the 
beautiful and beloved little Mary from her longing eyes.” 
M. Beaugué, an eye-witness of her embarkation, says, in his 
“History of the Two Campaigns,” that ‘‘the young Queen 
was, at that time, one of the most perfect creatures the God 
of nature ever formed, for that her equal was nowhere to be 
found, nor had the world another child of her fortunes and 
hopes,” 
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CHAPEL Of ST. MARY, ROSCOFF, BRITTANY, BUILT 
BY MARY TO COMMEMORATE HER MARRIAGE 
WITH FRANCIS LI. 


Mary had then reached hei 
sixth year. After several 
days of tossing on th 
stormy billows, Mary and 
her retinue landed safely at 
Brest. Henry II., King of 
France, had made arrange- 
ments for receiving her as 
became her rank and station. 
She soon went to Morlaix, 
where she was met by the 
Seigneur de Rohan and con- 
ducted to the Church of 
Notre Dame, where a prayer 


of thanksgiving was said and a Je Deum sung for her 
twofold escape from the perils of the sea and from the 
satellites of Elizabeth. On returning from church, and 
when near the city gate, the drawbridge over which the 
procession passed not being strong enough to resist the 
unusual weight placed upon it, gave way and fell into 
the stream. The Scottish gentlemen who attended the 
little Queen for a moment imagined that this accident 
boded evil to their royal charge, and immediately set up 
the cry of ‘‘Treason!” Bloodshed might have followed, 
but the noble seigneur, who walked beside the Queen, 
cried out, louder than the clamor that reigned around : 
‘‘Bretons are never traitors!’ This seemed to reassure 
the Scots, and the procession proceeded on its way. It 
is recorded that Mary, young as she was, did not manifest 
the slightest alarm, and at this early period of her life 
it was already evident that she inherited the fearless 
spirit of her ancestors. So evident was this, that on one 
oceasion her warrior uncle, Francis of Guise, said to her: 
‘* My niece, there is one trait in which, above all others, 
I recognize my own blood in you—you are as brave as 

If women went to battle now, 
times, I think you would know 


my bravest men-at-arms. 
as they did in ancient 
how to die well.” 

We have not time to follow Mary on her triumphal 
march to Paris, or to watch her as she pursued her studies 
at the Castle of St. Germain-en-Laye, under the care of 
the ‘‘lord keepers,” Earl of Livingston and Lord Ers- 
kine, and her immediate guardian, the Duchess of Guise, 
her grandmother. Here, too, was her illegitimate brother, 
James Stuart, whom she afterward made Earl of Murray 
and Regent of Scotland, and who betrayed her and, there 
is now little doubt, instigated her husband's death. 

Mary soon attracted attention by her budding talents. 
Her precocious conversation surprised, her grace capti- 
vated, all who came in contact with her. Whether at St. 
Germain or at Blois, she devoted much time, for a child 
of her age, to study. In her eighth year she wrote the 
following letter to her grandmother, to inform her of the 
pleasure in store for her from the contemplated visit of 
her mother, Mary of Lorraine : 


“ From St. Germain-en-Laye, 8 June, 1550. 

“‘ My Lapy: I was very glad to be able to offer you these pres- 
ent lines, for the purpose of telling you the joyful tidings which I 
have received {yom the queen, my mother, who has promised me, 
by her letter dated xxii. of April, to come over very soon to see 
you and me, and for us to see her, which will be to me the greatest 
happiness that I could desire in this world; and this rejoices me to 
such a degree as to make me think I ought to do my duty to the 
utmost, in the meantime, and study to become very wise, in order 
to satisfy the good desire she has to see me all you and she wish 
me to be, I pray you, my lady, to increase my joy, if it be agree- 
able to you, by coming hither soon, and to arm yourself with all 
the patience which you know is needed in the interim. Inform 
me, I beseech you, of all your pleasant news, and hold me always 
in your good graces, to which I beg most humbly to commend 
myself, and also to those of my aunt, whom I love the more for the 
good company she isto you. Praying God, my lady, to give you 
health and long life, and all you most desire, 

“‘Your very humble and obedient daughter, 

“ At St. Germain, iij. June.” 

Indorsed— *‘ A Madame ma Grandmére, ma Dame Ja Duchesse 
de Guyse.” 


MARIE.” 


After spending a year at St. Germain, the 
French princesses having gone to the Convent at Poissy, 
Mary retired to Blois. Here she continued her studies. 
She was fond of music and poetry. At nine years 
of age she composed and recited a Latin oration for 
some court pageant. Buchanan, the best Latinist of 
his age, has praised her verses in no stinted terms, and 
Brantome was no less enthusiastic over her French. But 


young 
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study was not her only occupation. She was fond of 
open-air exercise, and her soldier uncle, Francis, took her 
with hir to hunt in his forests. It is related that on one 
occasion her dress caught in the branch of a tree; she 
was thrown from her horse, and nearly ridden over by 
some of the hunt, who, in their hurry, failed to see her. 
Even the hood she wore was trodden on by the horses’ 
hoofs. She, however, gathered herself up, and re-arranging 
her hair, rejoined the chase, without any alarm whatever, 
Cardinal Lorraine, in 1552, wrote to the young Queen's 
mother as follows : . 

“Your daughter is growing, and increasing daily in goodness, 
beauty and wisdom. . . . The King spends much of his time chat- 
ting with her. . . . She knows as well how to entertain him with 
good and wise subjects of conversation as if she were a woman of 
five-and-twenty.” 

Young, beautiful and accomplished as she was, Mary 
was not free from attempts against her life, even in 
France. Robert Stewart, one of the French King’s arch- 
ers, attempted to poison her, when she was only eight 
years old, by mingling a deadly powder in her favorite 
dish. He was tried, found guilty, and executed, but he 
never divulged the reason of his crime. It was well 
known that he was an adherent of the Earl of Lenox, 
whom he was anxious to place upon the throne of Scot- 
land, and bring his countess, the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
nearer to the royal succession of England. 

Brantome, in his ‘‘ Vie des Femmes Illustres,” says 
that Mary delighted to appear in the national costume of 
her own kingdom ; ‘‘and it is not a little surprising,”’ he 
adds, ‘that when arrayed @ da sauvage, as I have seen 
her, in the outlandish garb of the wild people of her 
realm, her mortal form assumed in that horrible and bar- 
Those 
who have seen her thus appareled can bear witness to 
the truth of this; and those who have not, may see 
her portrait in this costume, in which I have heard the 
king and queen say she looked more beautiful and grace- 
ful than in any other.” 

Mary had scarcely entered upon her sixteenth year, 
when Henry II., King of France, made a formal proposal 
for her hand for his son Francis, who had been the com- 
panion and playmate of Mary, and to whom she was 
already greatly attached. The proposition was laid before 
the Scottish Parliament. Nine gentlemen were sent to 
France to arrange and sign the marriage d@rticles. On 
Tuesday, April 17th, 1558, the solemn betrothal took 
place, the marriage contract between the Dauphin of 
France and the Queen of Scotland was signed, and the 
event was celebrated by a grand ball. On the 22d of 
April, the following Sunday, the nuptials were publicly 
celebrated. The occasion was one of unusual splendor, 
even for the magnificent Court of France. 


barous dress the semblance of a perfect goddess. 


“Tt was the gay Court of Bourbon; 
And ‘neath a thousand silver lamps a thousand courtiers throng. 
And proudly kindles Henry’s eye, well pleased, I ween, to see 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry. 
But fairest far of all the throng that basked in fortune’s tide, 
Effulgent in the light of youth is she, the new-made bride, 
The homage of a thousand hearts, the fond, deep love of one, 
The hopes that circle ‘round a life whose charms have just begun, 
They lighten up her chestnut eyes, they mantle o’er her cheek— 
They sparkle on her open brow and high-souled joy bespeak. 
Ah! who can blame if scarce that day, through all the glowing 
hours, 
She thought of a quiet convent’s calm, its sunshine and its 
flowers.” 


The betrothal took place in the Palace of the Louvre, 


still standing, but now one of the finest museums and art 
galleries in the world. The marriage ceremony took 
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place in the grand Cathedral of Notre Dame. Mary stood 
in an open pavilion, erected before the door of the sacred 
edifice, by the side of her husband, Francis, the Dauphin 
of France. The ceremony was performed by Cardinal 
Bourbon, Archbishop of Rouen, assisted by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. The distribution of “ largesse” among 
the poor who witnessed the ceremony followed the nup- 
tial blessing, and cries of enthusiasm and affection were 
heard on every side. 

‘‘Happy,” exclaimed the universal voice of the great 
city, then assembled to behold her ; ‘‘ happy, a hundred 
times beyond all others, is the prince thus united to this 
princess. If Scotland be a possession of value, she who 
is Queen of that realm is far more precious, for if she had 
neither crown nor sceptre, her single person, in her 
divine beauty, would be worth a kingdom, but since she 
is a sovereign, she brings to France and to her husband 
double fortune.” 

Among the guests at the banquet which followed the 
marriage were names renowned in history : Condé ; the 
princely Lorraine ; and the Constable of France, old 
Montmorenci; Anfgouléme and D’Este; Catharine de 
Medici (the latter, Elizabeth of England, and the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, were the only enemies of her own sex that 
Mary ever had), and Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, 
The festivities consisted of pageants and courtly amuse- 
ments of every variety. One of the pageants is thus de- 
scribed: ‘* First came seven planets, marching in succes- 
sion—Mars in his armor; Diana with her bow; then 
five-and-twenty steeds, each bearing a young prince, de- 
filed before the Scottish bride ; then coaches full of pil- 
grims, singing songs ; then a triumphal car filled with 
musicians, and drawn by silver cords; and last came 
twelve princes on unicorns, supporting the arms of Scot- 
land, After the dancing was ended, six fine galleys with 
silver masts sailed in, each guided by a prince, who, as 
they passed the groups of ladies, seized and carried off 
one of them, as the wild Norse Vikings used to win their 
brides. The Dauphin caught his fair young wife; the 
King of Navarre, his pious old one; the Protestant 
Condé won the Duchess of Guise, the head of the Catholic 
party; and thus, in those royal halls, ablaze with light, the 
mirth went on. Nor was sober old Scotland indifferent 
on this great occasion. There were ‘‘fyres and proces- 
sions, and even a play was performed in Edinburgh, and 
old Mons Meg was fired in honor of the bonnie Queen’s 
marriage.” 

A little more than a year after this grand marriage 
King Henry engaged in a tourney with the Count of 
Montgomery ; a splinter from the breaking of his antag- 
onist’s lance entered. the King’s eye and pierced upward 
tothe brain. Four days later Mary of Scotland was also 
Queen of France. Catharine de Medici, though greeted 
as Queen - regent by her son, now King of France, was 
not long in realizing that hers was but an empty title, 
and that the real Regent was the young Queen of Scots, 
or rather the houses of Lorraine and Guise through her. 
“Fain would Catharine de Medici,” says Agnes Strick- 
land, in her “‘ Life of Mary Stuart, ‘‘have proceeded to 
hostilities with the young Queen, but there was no point in 
her conduct or character open to attack, Mary was as re- 
markable for the purity of her life and manners, and the 
moral influence she exercised in her household, as Cath- 
arine was the reverse ; nor have her most malignant foes 
found it possible to connect a tale of scandal with her 
name during her residence in France.” 

Francis II., though little more than sixteen years of 
age, was entitled to assume the government of France, 
and he was duly crowned at Rheims. He appointed his 





ministers, and evinced, in his management and in his 
measures, more energy and firmness than he was sup- 
posed to possess. He and his beautiful queen had now 
reached the summit of earthly grandeur. Mary proved 
herself a devoted wife, fully alive to all the duties of her 
new station, and did all in her power to contribute to the 
happiness of her husband. She obtained for him from 
the Scottish Parliament the crown matrimonial, and they 
reigned under the title of both realms. But their reign 
was of short duration. With the happiness which her 
marriage had brought her came sorrows that made deep 
furrows in that young and tender heart. Her father-in- 
law, as we have seen, fell by the lance of Montgomery ; 
she fell under the displeasure of the jealous queen- 
mother ; she was beset with spies in the pay of Eliza- 
beth, who watched and reported her every action ; the 
troubles in her own kingdom had so far advanced that 
English aid was sought for in favor of the Reform party, 
and her mother, Mary of Lorraine, who was then Regent, 
was so harassed, that finally her spirit broke, and in 
June, 1560, she passed away, leaving her royal daughter 
‘*one of the most mournful inheritances that princess or 
peasant ever received.” In December of the same year 
the King, her husband, who had never enjoyed robust 
health, was attacked with an abscess in the ear and an 
acute inflammation of the brain. Patiently and affection- 
ately did the young Queen watch by the bedside, and do 
all that could be done to soothe his dying hours; but 
neither the skill of the physician nor the tender offices 
of affection availed. After asking ‘pardon for all the 
wicked deeds which had been done in his name by his 
ministers of state,” and imploring his mother to be kind 
to her who had been the ‘‘angel of his life,” and who 
never left his pillow till the dying struggle closed, he too 
passed away, in the seventeenth year of his age and the 
seventeenth month of his reign. Poor Mary now found 
herself an orphan and a widow, with her friends, the 
Guises, out of power, and her enemy, Catharine de 
Medici, once more Regent and mistress of France. ‘‘She 
was,” says Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Elizabeth’s paid 
spy, in his letter to his royal mistress, ‘‘a heavy and 
dolorous wife, as of good right she had reason to be, 
who by long watching with him through his nineteen 
days’ sickness, and by painful diligence about him, but 
especially the issue thereof, is not in the best time of 
her body, but without danger.” * Three weeks after the 
death of Francis, this same Throckmorton, in his report 
to the English Privy Council, wrote: ‘‘ Now that God 
hath so disposed of the French King, whereby the Scot- 
tish Queen is left a widow, one of the special things your 
lordships have to consider, and to have an eye to, is the 
marriage of that Queen. During her husband’s life there 
was no great account made of her, for that, being under 
the bond of mariage and subjection to her husband, who 
carried the burden and care of all her matters, there was 
offered no great occasion to know what was in her; but 
since her husband’s death she hath showed that she is 
both of great wisdom for her years, modesty, and also of 
great judgment in the wise handling herself and her 
matters. And already it appeareth that some such as 
made no great account of her do now, seeing her wisdom, 
both honor and pity her.” 

Mary, now Queen-dowager of France, soon betook her- 
self to Orleans, where, in her darkened mourning-cham- 
ber, closely secluded from the world, and arrayed in the 
white mourning-dress of the period, which gained for her 
the name of la reine blanche, she passed her time as be- 
came her sad condition. Here her hand was sought by 
the Archduke of Austria, the Prince of Spain, and again 
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by the Earl of Arran. But Mary heeded none of these. | mated her intention of returning to her own realm. 
France was no longer a home for her, and on January | ‘‘ Since it has pleased God,” she wrote, ‘‘ to call the King, 
1st, 1561, in a letter addressed to Lord Gray, she inti- | our lord and dearest husband, to His mercy, we have 
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thought good to make you participant that our 
to pass shortly in those parts, to liveamongst our subjects 
in all content and amity.” Her eighteenth birthday was 
passed in her gloomy chamber, full of memories of days 
of happiness gone for ever. How full of pathos was the 
device and motto upon the medal she had struck off, and 
which she made constant use of at that time. The devic 
was a shrub of licorice, a most bitter plant, the root of 
which, alone, is sweet, and the motto : ‘‘ Dulce meum Terra 
tegit’’— (Earth hides my sweetness). 


IN A LIGHTHOUSE. 


intent is ' 


The privilege of humbler people to mourn their dead 


in peace is not accorded to crowned heads, 
learned this, and, forced out of her seclusion, she received 
Gladls 
would she have sought the seclusion of the friendly con 
vent walls at Rheims, of which her aunt, Renée of Lor 


Mary soon 


ambassadors and attended to other state duties. 


raine, was abbess, and where she had spent many happy) 


days, but the shadow of the cloister was not to shelte 

Her place was on the mountain-top and in th 
storm. The bleak hills of Scotland awaited her, and sh 
made all preparations for the voyage. On her wa 


through Lorraine she observed that the women and chil! 
dren were industriously occupied in plaiting and making 
straw hats, and she conceived the idea of introducing the 


same light and profitable handicraft among her own sub- | 


jects, as a means of earning a livelihood, and not depend, 
as many of them did, upon the alms of the Church in 
times of distress. 
straw-plaiters from Lorraine to go with her to her own 
country to instruct her countrywomen in their simple 
art, ‘‘and thus was the first straw- hat factory established 
in Scotland, under the kind auspices of a female sovereign 


She therefore engaged a company of 


scarce eighteen years old.”’ 

Mary sought the permission of Elizabeth to pass through 
her kingdom, on her way to Scotland. This permission 
was denied because Mary had refused to sign the Treaty 
of Edinburgh, Elizabeth gave orders to her naval com- 
manders to assemble as many ships as they could, and 
hold them in readiness ‘‘ to sail into the seas between 
England and France, for the purpose of exterminating the 
pirates,” which she said had become numerous there ; and 
when Mary, befriended by the fog, escaped from these 
exterminators of pirates, the ‘‘ Virgin Queen” of Eng- 
land sent the Queen of Scotland, in her palace at Holy- 
rood, a kind message congratulating her ‘‘on her safe 
arrival in Scotland,” and assuring her that the story of 
her having attempted to intercept her was false. 

In August, 1561, attended by her four Maries 4nd her 
suite of nobles, Mary Stuart embarked from Calais to re- 
turn to Scotland. As the ship sailed out from the shore, 
Mary looked back at the land she loved so well, and 
sobbed : ‘‘ Farewell, O France ; I shall never, never see 
thee more.” The French people who had followed her 
from Paris stood upon the shore and looked in sorrow 
upon the receding ship. 

“It was a bark that slowly held its way, 
And on its lee the coast of France in the light of evening lay. 
Upon the deck a lady sat, and gazed with tearful eyes 
Upon the fast-receding hills that dim and distant rise. 
No marvel that the lady wept; there was no land on earth 
Bhe loved like that dear land, although she owed it not her 
birth. 
It was her mother’s land, the land of childhood and of friends; 
It was the land where she had found for all her griefs amends. 
The land where her dead husband slept; the land where she had 
known 
The convent’s quiet repose and the splendor of a throne, 
No marvel that the lady wept—it was the land of France-- 
The chosen home of Chivalry, the garden of Romance! 
‘ho past was bright, like those dear hills, so far behind her bark, 
she future, like the gathering night, was ominous and dark.” 





GIVING IN MARRIAGE, 


Come, let us sit together for a space, 
In this still room remote from friendly mirth, 
Afar from light and music, face to face, 
Each unto each the dearest thing on earth. 
Love, they have left us, our two bonny brides, 
Our tall, grave girl, our winsome laughing pet ; 
Ah, me! How wide the chasm that divides 
Sur life from theirs ; how far their feet are set 
From the calm path they trod with us so long. 
flow we shall miss them, we who loved them so, 
On Winter nights when winds are blowing strong, 
On Summer mornings, when the roses blow. 
3ut—happy but—we still clasp hand in hand, 
Eye still meets eye, and truo hearts understand. 


Love, they have left us empty of the mirth 
That cheered our homestead while they sojourned here ; 
Yea, they have left us lonely on the earth, 
Lone, but together, solitude most dear ; 
Ah, God go with them to the stranger-nests 
That love has built for them and theirs to come, 
God keep all warm and living in their breasts 
Love’s holy flame, the altar-fire of home. 
Dear, they have left us ; we no longer hold 
The first, best place, however leal each heart, 
Yet have we treasure left, refinéd gold, 
Love's sterling ore, without its baser part. 
"he wide old house has lost its nestling birds, 
But we are left. Ah, love, what need of words ! 


IN A LIGHTHOUSE, 


Mrs. Cumrrorp LarraBee was fond of novelty ; it mat- 
tered little in what form it came. She was glad that her 
visit to the relatives of her dead husband was drawing to 
a close. 

For them—well, it was certain that, now they had seen 
sher, their invitation would never, in all probability, be 
renewed. They were plain country people, and there was 
little in common between them. But it was with rea: 
pleasure that her city friends, the Fords, learned of her 
intention to join them at the seashore, where they were 
settled for the Summer. 

*‘And there’s such a splendid lighthouse only three 
miles away,” began Ella Ford, in a style of peculiar im- 
pressiveness. -‘*‘We must certainly go over there to-mor- 
row ; only be careful, Clifford, that you don’t try any of 
your fascinations on the lighthouse-keeper. ‘I am inte- 
rested in him myself.” 

‘* Well,” was the reply, ‘‘ forewarned is forearmed, or, 
rather, unarmed, I'll be careful of the keeper if you will 
let me see his house.”’ 

She did not tell them that to see it was one of the 
principal objects of her visit. Such a statement would 
have rendered explanations necessary. Explanations are 
usually awkward, and Mrs. Larrabee had a horror of any- 
thing awkward or disagreeable. 

‘Yes, I am dangerously interested,”’, resumed Miss 
Ford ; ‘‘and as for Cousin Lizzie—we brought her with 
us this Summer; out of health ; overwork in that hide- 
ous school of hers—Lizzie and he are the greatest friends 
imaginable.” Ms. Larrabee shrugged her shoulders. 
She had never been fond of Cousin Lizzie. 

The party was ready by five o’clock the next day. 

‘It gives us a chance for the sunset, you know,” com- 
mented Miss Ford, as the little boat approached the pier. 
‘*See how magnificently he handles the oars.” 

Not one of them could have told just how it happened 
that Mrs. Larrabee was fhe first one to meet him, or 





account for the evident amazement with which he re-. 


garded her. 




















-_— 


“Tt is not a ghost,” she said, smiling and extending 
her hand. ‘‘ Of course, I expect you to say that you are 
glad to see me.” 

He seemed to have grown a little pale. 

‘You know Iam glad, Clifford,” he said. 

But his reply and familiar use of her name was lost to 
everybody else in Ella Ford’s high-pitched exclamation : 

‘Why, Clifford Larrabee! You never told 
knew him !” 

The lady glanced at him as he bent to secure the boat, 
and, turning her head away, that she might not hear the 
words, replied : 

‘‘ How could I know that your magnificent lighthouse- 
keeper was an old acquaintance ? 
his name.” 

‘Where did you know him, Clifford ?” 

“He is all ready for us,” she interrupted, walking 
toward the boat. 

‘Do any of you care to land ?” she asked the ladies as 
they approached the lighthouse; but it was scarcely a 
questioning tone ; more as if she preferred to go alone 
and anticipated doing so. 

Before there was time for a reply, she had risen and 
extended her hands to Dwight Lockwood. 

‘*We will be back in a few minutes,”’ she said over her 
shoulder ; ‘‘of course the lighthouse is an old story to 
you, and we won’t keep you waiting.” 

But once inside, and her mood changed. She grew 
profoundly serious. Her eyes went rapidly over the little 
sitting-room below the light. 

‘And so you live-here alone now 
panion, who stood close beside her. 

‘*‘ All alone,” he replied ; ‘‘and it has seemed so strange 
since mother died. And you sent me no word, even,”’ he 
cried, with sudden emphasis ; ‘‘ not one word! And for 
her, too——-” 

He stopped at the expression of her face and a gesture 
she made with one of her gloves. 

* You forget. I couldn't come, and I dared not trust 
myself to write. You got the papers ?” 

“Yes, yes. Youare a free woman now, at least, Clif- 
ford ?” 

She drewa long breath, and clinched her hands tightly. 

“Free! Yes, that is the right word, Dwight. I hated 
my husband—hated him, if you can understand what that 
means—and I mean to enjoy my freedom now I’ve got it 
again. I began this Summer by visiting his relatives. 
Bah! I'll have to do something desperate to get the 
taste of them out of my mouth.” 

“Does this seem like the old home you were so anxious 
to leave to make your fortune, Clifford ?” he asked, very 
slowly. 

“And I made it, too, didn’t I ?” she interrupted, with 
a short, hard laugh. ‘I’ve got a name now, at least, 
which is more than I had before, and a little money, 
though not not so much as I married for. We must un- 
derstand each other before we go back to the boat. It’s 
an easy matter. I’m Mrs. Larrabee now, not a four-year- 
old child cast up by the sea from some mysterious ship- 
wreck. Don’t you imagine my friends out there would 
enjoy that little item of my personal history ? They shall 
hever have that pleasure.” 

“Then you ran a great risk in coming here at all, Clif- 
ford. Why did you do it?” 

“Tlike to run risks. You know me well enough to 
know that. I’ve not changed any in these five years, not 
Withstanding I lived then with John Larrabee,” and she 
laughed again, disagreeably. ‘But you've changed ; 
you've grown very handsome, Dwight,” and she gazed 
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You did not mention 
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she asked her com- 
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straight before her at the reflection of herself and her 
companion in the little mirror on the wall. 

His face flushed. It was a handsome face, as she said ; 
grave, refined, noble, with eyes from which a strong soul 
looked fearlessly out. She was a beautiful woman ; eyes 
and hair were black as midnight, lips and cheeks were 
scarlet. It was a strong, bold face. There were somo 
who vaguely felt that it might be a bad one, but it was 
surely one to gaze at and admire, if not to love and 
trust. 

She wandered about the little room, evidently loath to 
leave it. She stopped at a small table loaded down with 
books, and carelessly turned them over. A name on the 
flyleaf of one caught her attention, ‘‘ Lizzie Ford,” and a 
date. She looked at the title, ‘‘ Deep-sea Dredging.”’ 

‘Ah, Dwight, science, not sentiment, eh ? I supposed 
it was the latter when I saw her name, though she is not 
quite such a simpleton as her cousin Ella. So you are 
studying as hard as ever, and she lends you books—oh, 
and perhaps that accounts for your turning boatman to 
the party! I thought it was a curious thing for you to 
do. We will go back to the boat now,” she added, eatch- 
ing up her shawl—she was one of the rare women to 
whom a shawl is becoming. ‘“ But remember I’m 
Clifford out there. Don’t forget, Dwight.”’ 

“‘T never forget,” was the significant answer, as they 
went down to the boat together. 

* * % * % *% 

That night Lizzie Ford crept from the bed on which 
she had been restlessly tossing, to sit by the window 
and watch a red gleam shining far out at sea. Inside 
the lighthouse a man sat solitary, motionless, hear- 
ing over and over again the ringing words, ‘‘It is not 
a ghost. Texpect you to say that you are glad to sce 
me !” 


not 


Pretty Mrs. Larrabee slept profoundly, as she always 
did, and with a smile on the scarlet lips. 

A change fell gradually upon the little party 
could tell how. 

** Dwight Lockwood is not half so entertaining as he 
was before he came,” Ella Ford remarked to Mrs. Larra- 
bee ; ‘for perhaps he suffers by comparison with you. 
Which is it ?” 

Cousin Lizzie frequently excused herself from joining 
the party ; and at last there came’ day when only Mrs. 
Larrabee met the boatman at the pier. 

‘“*Mrs. Ford has driven into town,” she explained. 
‘*Ella has a headache, and Lizzie is sitting with her. 
They are all stupid to-day.” 

Without a word, he helped her into the boat, and almost 
roughly. There was a frown on the fine, grave face. 
She looked at bim, curiously. 

‘*The Fords will go back to the city in a few days,” 
she said, after a long interval of silence. 

‘“* Well ?” 

“Ts that all you have to say about it ?” 

*“Why should I say more ?” he answered ; ‘‘they are 
nothing to me.” 

She flashed anctner quick look at him. 

‘Nothing to you,” she repeated ; ‘‘is Lizzie——” 

‘Hush !” he said, quickly. ‘‘ Not her name from your 
lips. I gave you up five years ago, Clifford, when you 
married a man you say you hated. And now you have 
come again into my life. What is it for, I wonder ?” 

He had laid his oars across the boat, and folded his 
arms upon them, looking at her steadily as they drifted 
along. Her eyes were downcast, watching the white hand 
trailing through the water. 

‘‘T broke no promise, Dwight.” 


no one 
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**MAX HELD UP THE SEVERED CURL, A BIT 


ON THE TERRACE. 
TANGLED, BUT STILL PRETTY AND BRIGHT.” 





There were a few lines more, perhaps a request for 
forgiveness, but they were never read. 

When, that night, the villagers, wondering at the dark- 
ness, sent a messenger to the lighthouse, its faithful 
keeper was found unconscious—fallen in a fit, it was 
afterward said—with the letter crushed in his rigid hand 

But it was the first and the last time that Dwight Lock- 
wood failed in his duty. 

Nine years went by. Countless ships were guided on 
their course by that fiery beacon gleaming far out upon 
the sea. A few had gone down in the storms which had 
beaten them to death on the merciless rocks, and another 
was struggling for life with the mad breakers. 

There was no lack of strong hearts and hands to fight 
for the drowning men and women clinging to the broken 
wreck, though many boats went down before they gained 
the shore. 

A woman—dead already, she seemed—was carried by 
the keeper into the lighthouse. 

** We may save her yet, Lizzie, 
she helped him with his burden. 

In that moment both learned who it was they carried, 
though the hair was completely gray and the face ghastly. 
But a little of the old fire burned in the black eyes which 


” 


he said to his wife, as 


‘*No, for you made none. We understood each other | she opened upon their pitying faces. 


too well to need that.” 

‘‘Forgive me, Dwight,” she said, softly, with a long 
‘I ruined my own happiness. Iam ao lonely, 
miserable woman ; 1——” 

“Tou?” 

“Yes, I. The only happy days I have ever known were 
the old despised ones in the lighthouse, Dwight.” 

‘* Be careful, Clifford,” he said, huskily. ‘*‘ You tempt 
If I should come to you later—out of respect to this 


sigh. 


me 


yeriod of your widowhood—would you come with me, my 
] 3 7 \ 


wife, to your old home ?” 

For a week past she had come to believe that he had 
ceased to care. She knew better now. 

‘*Come and see,” was her low-spoken answer ; but the 
look with which she said it left nothing more for him 
to ask. 

The Fords made their preparations to return to the 
city, and Mrs. Larrabee announced her intention of going 
with them. 

‘‘Thad hoped this Summer would do more for Lizzie,” 
Mrs. Ford said, as her niece went into the next room ; 
* but seems thinner 
and paler than ever.” 

Dwight Lockwood sent 
frequent letters to the city. 
The studious days and 


she 


‘You are happy, are you ?” she asked, with difficulty, 
clutching at their hands, while she gazed at each in turn. 
*“Don’t let me die. I've been so horribly miserable ! 
Oh, if you only knew what I——” 

| She threw up her arms spasmodically, gasping, and, 

| with eyes fixed as if on some horrible phantom, the soul 

| of the shipwrecked woman went out again into the dark- 
ness and the tempest of the night. 


ON THE TERRACE. 
By Carrirz D. Beese. 

THERE was an abrupt break in the rocks by the beach, 
as though some fierce, avenging wave, tired of beating 
against them, had carried one of the highest ledges back- 
ward for the space of a furlong, leaving only the white 
sand at the water’s edge ; while, on either side, along the 
beach for miles, the rocks rose stern and high. 

Over the sands came the sea, in its tireless ebb and flow, 
its sound like a lullaby in a calm, but moaning wildly 














nights gave place to dreams 
ef the time when he could 
go to claim the woman who 
had filled his whole life, 


and at last he sent her 












word that he should wait 
no longer. In reply came 
one of her rare letters : 





“T am afraid I have done 
very wrong in not sooner set- 
tling this matter between you 
and me. Although I gave no 
promise, I have always cared 
very much for you; but I have 
at last decided, and you must 
not come. Iam to be married 
































to-morrow to Hon. Hill Stuart, 
and we leave for the South im- 


mediately. He has hurried me.” ON 
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THE TERRACE. —‘‘ AT LAST MAX AND 


HIS UNCLE WERE SAFELY TAKEN INTO THE BOAT.” 
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as the waves 
beat against 
the rocks 
when the 
winds were 
high. The 
cliff which 
stood proudly 
aloof from the 
sea was irreg- 
ular, gray and 
massive, and 
from its base 
the ground 
sloped green- 
ly toward the 
sea in front, 
and at the 
sides and rear 
into smooth, 
level fields. 
Perched upon 
the centre of 
the summit 
of this ledge was a handsome, turreted house, of modern 
build, but appearing like an ancient castle. Forming a 
semi-circle about the front of the house were three broad, 
high terraces, edged with thick velvety grass, and topped 
with smooth walks and brilliant beds of flowers. Mas- 
sive granite steps led up each terrace to the front en- 
trance, and guarding each flight were great bronze statues 
on either side. At the head of the first were a pair of 
couchant lions; on the second stood two graceful gray- 
hounds, and upon the third were perched a pair of 
eagles, 

Upon each side of the centre terrace were set, like 
miniature lakes, deep marble basins, fringed with ferns 
and mosses at the edges. Pire white lilies floated upon 
the surface of the water, and from the centre a group of 
swans, composing fountains of many jets, threw cool, re- 
freshing showers of crystal drops over the surrounding 
ferns and flowers. Cedars, elms and willows cast deli- 
cious glooms over the grass on Summer days, and gleam- 
ing between their boles were gracefal statues. 

Scattered here and there at the further sides of the ter- 
races were rustic chairs and summer-houses, over which 
rambled luxuriant wistaria and climbing roses, the latter 
creamy-white and blood-red, with lavish bloom. At the 
rear was a carriage-drive, which came circling round the 
lower terrace in front, where a roadway and flagged walk 
led down to the water’s edge, and there, a little at one 
side, were a pier and a boathouse, and a pretty yacht 
rocking to and fro. 

Captain Redwood, the owner of this modern castle, had 
been a sea captain, owning several merchant vessels, and 
he speculated with their cargoes until he amassed a large 
fortune. But being of a gouty temperament, numerous 
ills seized upon him, compelling him to give up the sea. 
So he built Redwood Terrace, and settled down to what 
comfort age allowed him. He was advanced in years and 
childless ; so when a younger brother died, leaving two 
sons in the midst of a collegiate course and utterly un- 
provided for, he sent for them at once. 

** Boys,” he said, ‘‘ I take you for my own with this tn- 
derstanding. 'To the one I deem best fitted to take care 
of it, I shall leave the bulk of my fortune, including 
Redwood Terrace, as I don’t wish my property scattered. 
To the other I shall merely leave a light annuity, suffi- 
cient to keep him from want during life.” 





ON THE TERRACE.—“‘ MAX BOUND HER FOOT 
WITH HIS HANDKERCHIEF,” 





Both agreed, for they had nothing to lose ; Gordon, the 
elder, with a confident air, and Max with apparent indif- 
ference. They went back to college and graduated to- 
gether, Max standing highest in class, and Gordon with 
no end to encomiums regarding deportment. 

Soon after Mrs. Redwood died, and the old man grew 
querulous and troublesome. Gordon was devoted to his 
uncle, but Max, though always respectful and obedient, 
seemed to prefer shouldering his rifle, and, his dog at his 
heels, striding off to the nearest wood in search of game. 
This game his uncle relished better than anything that 
was brought him to eat, but Gordon always graced the 
meal with his presence, which may have garnished it “as 
with sweet herbs.’ 

Yet sometimes, when the old man was resting with un- 
usual pain, Max would lift him from couch to easy-chair 
and back again with the greatest ease. He was so strong, 
and yet as gentle in his touch as any woman. 

In Winter the place was bleak without and a trifle 
lonely within. But when Summer came—for Captain 
Redwood was fond of company—numerous invitations 
were sent to guests, who flocked from far and near, and 
then, until chilling Autumn, the house resounded with 
gayety and laughter, and pretty young ladies and more 
staid matrons, i graceful costumes, glided through the 
luxurious roon.s, played at tennis upon the lawn, or, look- 
ing from the Jalcony, terrace or tower, watched the ships 
at sea, and often, in the mornings, arrayed in pretty bath- 
ing-costumes, took a dip in the surf. 

Gordon was fond of yachting, and so, indeed, was Max ; 
but as the yacht was Gordon’s special property, his 
younger brother troubled himself but little about it. 

The house was magnificently finished and furnished, 
the halls, ball, billiard and dining rooms having floors of 
beautiful wood-mosaic, with Turkish carpets in the cen- 
tre, or rugs here and there, half hiding the exquisite 
design. 

Massive antique and more slender wooden furniture 
adorned the room;, the quaint carvings being in the 
Renaissance style. Lifelike paintings by the most skill- 
ful of modern artists, and less lifelike ones by some of the 
old masters, looked down from walls which were frescoed 
with rare taste and skill. Besides, in a wing of the house 
was an art hall, opening from the library on one side and 
into the conservatory upon the other, which was filled 
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with the choicest paintings and statuary wealth and rare 
taste could procure. 

Captain Redwood was often too ill to do the honors of 
the house, and the responsibility fell to Gordon’s lot, who 
made an admirable host at all times. Visitors soon saw 
he was the uncle's favorite, and the usual verdict of 
‘* well-deserved ” was rendered, for Max would often be 
absent from the Terrace the whole day long, though, to 
be candid, he was scarcely missed. 

Max had the unenviable reputation of being careless in 
money matters, for though he had the same allowance 
that Gordon received, and looked the perfect gentleman 
when he did appear before the people, he certainly did 
not seem to have half the dress suits Gordon had, and, 
consequently, he must have squandered his money. 

The truth was, Max could not bear to hear of suffering 
without making an effort to relieve it, so many a dollar 
went to the poor who needed it, and some to the worth- 
less who did not, but who made Max believe they did. 

Among other guests, it happened that Calla Thayer 
came with her mother to the Terrace for the Summer. 
Mrs. Thayer was very fond of her only child, and anxious 
for her to make 
impressed upon Calla’s mind the necessity of being ver) 
polite to Gerdon. Calla listened with a dutiful air, pro- 
mised, and kept her word. 

“Devote yourself a little to Captain Re lwood,” 
Thayer said, “and a great deal to Gordon.” 

It was quite easy to do this at first, for the captain grew 


an excellent match ; consequently, she 


Mrs. 





fond of her, and entertained her with many interesting | 


stories of foreign lands, and when confined to his room 
he grew to watch for her graceful, white-robed figure, 
that flitted in and out, bringing with her much sunshine, 
and leaving some even when she went away. 

. Gordon was very attentive to her, for she was beautiful 
and interesting, and at first it must be confessed she liked 
him well. But after two weeks had passed, she told her- 


self she was growing very tired of his company, and, even | 


though he asked her, she would neve’ marry him in this 
world. Wondering if her mother would be very angry 
when she discovered the truth, she put on her sun-hat 
and stole away to the woods in the rear, where she sat 
down behind the broad bole of a tree for a calm outlook 
over the situation. 

Afterward, she remembered having seen Max, with gun 
in hand and a dog at his heels, take his way to these 
same woods in the morning, but she did not think of this 
now. 
by the discharge of a gun and the whiz of a bullet 
ear, the latter in her ear literally, for it tore away 
tion of her hat, and grazed her hair. 

She sprang up, and gave a little shocked cry, which 
smote the senses of the hunter, who, throwing aside his 
gun in hot haste, sprang to her side. It was Max Red- 
wood. 


So, without any sort of warning, she was’startled 
in her 
a por- 


“Miss Thayer !” he cried, ‘‘T can never forgive myself 
for such recklessness. Can it be possible 1 have wounded 
you ?’’ seeing her torn hat. 

“*T don’t know,” beginning to sob a little in her fright. 

He put out his arm to support her, for she was trem- 
bling so he could scarcely stand. 

““ Sit down,” he 

She obeyed, and Max, kneeling beside her, unfastened 
her hat. As he laid it aside a curl, which the ball had 


said, gently, ‘‘and let me see.” 


severed, but had been held by the elastic of the hat, fell | 
Max examined the pretty head, with its 


to the ground. 

clustering rings of bright hair, very anxiously. 
“Thank God !” he said—to her it seemed in a reverent 

tone —“‘ there is not even a scratch. But what a narrow 
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escape !’’ and he shuddered. He held up the severed 
curl, a bit tangled, but still pretty and bright, to her 
gaze. ‘* Your hat, too, is quite ruined !” 

‘The hat and the curl are of no momeut,” she said ; 
‘and for myself,” though her breath came quickly still, 
‘*T am ashamed for being so frightened about a trifle !” 

“It is not a trifle,” he answered, ‘‘and you are very 
brave indeed. You only gave one little plaintive moan, 
but it frightened me more than the loudest shriek could 
have done. It will prove a lesson to me. I shot off- 
hand at a squirrel just as I came to the wall, and the un- 
dergrowth hid you from my sight. I shall shoot no more 
in this vicinity, so in future do not be alarmed.” 

‘*Oh, I will come here no more,” she answered, quickly; 
*T ought not to have done so to-day; but I love the 
woods, and they looked so calm and cool, and I was 
tired.” 

‘*You must come whenever you please,” he insisted ; 
*‘and I shall not bring my gun here again the whole 
Summer. You are not afraid when I promise this ?” 

**Oh, no, no!” quickly. 

*‘T suppose I shall be obliged to buy you a new hat,” 
he said, with a mock rueful air, for she was a trifle 
nervous still; ‘‘and the curl,” holding it daintily in 
his hand, ‘‘ must I buy you a new curl, too ?” 

**Thanks—no,” laughing. ‘‘If you won't shoot mo 
again, I shall not oblige you to buy either.” 

**T think heroism should not go unrewarded,” he said, 
‘and I am proud of to-day’s exploit,” looking quite 
ashamed. ‘‘ Miss Thayer,” suddenly, ‘‘ please be good, 
and give this curl to me.” 

**You_ remind me of an Indian who has just scalped 
some body,” she replied—‘‘ you wish to wear the scalp, 
Mr. Redwood, I do not value the curl, and yet—I thinkI 
would rather you did not keep it,” 

**As you will,” looking disappointed, but dropping it 
in her lap. ‘‘I suppose I was presumptuous to ask it. 
[ never asked such a boon before.” 

“Tt is only because I never gave any gentleman a lock 


” 


| of my hair,” Calla explained. ‘But if you do care for 


it ” hesitating, as she held the curl in her hand. 

* And I do !” he said, earnestly, reaching out his hand. 
“Ah, Ithank you ! And she thought his face beautiful ; 
it lighted so suddenly. 

The curl was tenderly stowed away in his memorandum- 
book and consigned to his upper vest-pocket, where men 
hide their treasures, and Calla took up her hat and 
essayed to pin it together. 

** Did you care for it so much, then ?” he asked. 

“Ah, no! I only wish to fasten it np, so mamma will 
not remark it. Ido not wish to frighten her by telling 
her of the accident.” 


** And you wish fo shield me, too ?” he asked, his face 
lighting again. 

** Well,” blushing, ‘* perhaps so—a little. I had better 
return to the house alone, too.” 

“You are sure you feel able to do so 2” anxiously. 
‘Ah, Miss Thayer, I have so much to thank you for 
to-day !’”’ 

*“You must thank me for nothing; and rest assured [ 
am not harmed in the least.” 

He lifted his hat with a movement of rare grace as she 
rose to go. 


What evening every one remarked that Calla appeared 
more beautiful than ever before. Gordon scarcely left 
her side, though she was less gracious to him than usual. 
Max was unusually entertaining, and more than one 
whispered, if he chose to exert himself, Gordon must 
look to his laurels as host. 
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The terracé was lighted with swinging-lamps, and the 
whole company adjourned thiher after Captain Red- 
wood retired to his room. Calla was attired in white— 
her favorite dress—like the flower whose name she bore, 
her bright yellow hair arranged in a graceful, girlish 
fashion, which suited well her flower-like face. 

She sat by a fountain, and Gordon stood near, bending 
his face with each word he spoke confidentially close to 
her own. He was very much infatuatcd, as Mrs. Rich- 
ards remarked for the benefit of poor little Sue Eames, 
who had hopes in that direction before Calla came. 

Max, slowly passing from group to group, appeared at 
Gordon’s elbow just as a servant came to his elder 
brother with a message from his uncle. 

Gordon excused himself, leaving Calla and Max to- 
gether. 

** You are in charming spirits to-night,” Max said ; but 
his face did not light up as he spoke. 

“T do feel in a gay mood,” she answered, more soberly 
than she had spoken before ; ‘‘I don’t know why. Per- 
haps a reaction will follow, and I may cry to-morrow.” 

“It may be the reaction from your fright to-day,” he 
suggested. ‘*For me, were I a woman, I would cry to- 
night.” 

“You!” she said, in surprise, and for a moment the 
violet eyes looked up into the brown, and the brown 
down into the blue; and Calla’s face drooped, the rich 
color creeping into her cheeks. 

And then Mrs. Thayer came and warned Calla to avoid 
the spray of the fountain, for the night air was growing 


cool. 


* * * * * 


One morning Captain Redwood insisted upon taking a 
sea-bath. The ladies had already gone down to the 
beach, Calla among the number, in one of the prettiest 
of bathing-dresses—if a bathing-dress can be called 
pretty at all—of twilled white flannel trimmed with blue, 
fresh-looking bathing-shoes and hat, each fastened with 
blue braid. 

Her hair was not put up inside her hat this morning, 
but floated over her shoulders like a fluffy golden fleece. 
There were half a dozen ladies fluttering about, just 
ready to go into the water, when the carriage drove down 
to the beach, and from it emerged, first, Johns, the cap- 
tain’s attendant, then Gordon, and after them the captain 
himself. Max sprang out from the other side. 

The gentlemen all had on bathing-suits, and Gordon 
and Johns immediately assisted their charge into the 
water. Max was in demand to teach Mrs. Richards how 
to swim. Soon after Gordon joined them. 

“Uncle is floating,” he said, ‘He is quite at home in 
the water.” 

‘** But Johns cannot swim,” said Max, rather anxiously. 

“IT think, Max, I hold his life as dear as you do,” 
Gordon returned, angrily. 

**Indeed ?” queried Max, cutting and cool. 
you feel called upon to n ake the assertion.” 

He turned away to instruct Mrs. Richards, while 
Gordon sought out Calla. Johns uttered an exclama- 
tion which was at first unheeded, but soon after a cry 
from Captain Redwood startled all. 

**Gordon !” he called, and looking up, they saw him 
floating swiftly out on the current; already he was far 
away. 

Gordon was pale, but he did not move ; but Max, with 
one mute look into Calla’s face, plunged in and swam out 
toward his uncle, who seemed to float quite as swiftly 
away. His look sent a thrill of terror through Calla’s 
heart, it seemed so like a farewell. 


*T wonder 
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‘*He will reach him,” she said, ‘‘but he can never 
bring him in; it is too far, Will not some one row out 
to their assistance ?” 

‘“‘Tt would be suicide to row out so far,” Gordon re- 
plied. 

‘*Then what is it to swim out ?” she asked, with white 
lips. 

**Do not fear,” he answered ; ‘they will come back all 
right.” 

But he was deeply agitated, and there was a strange, 
fierce light in his eyes. 

Calla looked eagerly down the beach. Far away she 
saw two men in a boat fishing near the shore. 

Without a word she sprang lightly on the sands and 
ran toward them, bounding swiftly from rock to rock, . 
until, her bathing-shoe catching in a crevice, she wes 
obliged to pause. She could not extricate it, and hastily 
untying the string, she left it between the rocks and flew 
onward, one foot bare, 

‘*Captain Redwood has floated out to sea!” she called 
to the astonished men. ‘‘ Max has gone for him, and 
both will drown. Row for their lives! Quick—quick | 
You shall be well repaid !” 

‘They nodded, rowing rapidly away; and one called to 
the little figure upon the rocks: 

** We will bring them back to you. Do not fear !” 

More slowly, now her errand was done, Calla returned, 
yet never taking her eyes from what now seemed mere 
specks far out at sea. They were floating yet, Max evi- 
dently struggling to keep his uncle’s head out of the 
water. Perhaps the captain would drag him under, after 
all; she had heard drowning men had no reason. 

But no ; though the boat seemed to creep, it was near- 
ing them, she was sure—yes, very sure ; at last they had 
taken both in it. And then she saw her foot was bleed- 
ing, but still she felt no pain. 

The whole company gathered about the boat when it 
reached the shore. Gordon was the first to receive his 
unole, and, with the help of Johns, placed him in the 
carriage and drove quickly to the house. 

Caila paused on the boathouse-steps waiting while 
Max bade the boatmen call at Redwood Terrace in the 
afternoon fora reward. Then he turned, and Calla put 
out her hand to him. 

‘‘Bravely done,” she said to» him, and nodding her 
thanks to the boatmen as they rowed away. 

‘*You are also brave,” he replied. ‘‘ Dear child, I 
thought never to have looked in your eyes again. Uncle 
was chilled and exhausted, he strangled when the waves 
dashed over him, and all I could do was to keep his head 
above water, he struggled so. I was nearly exhausted 
when the boat reached us. I saw you fly for it—saw it 
leave the shore. But,” suddenly, ‘‘ how is this? Your 
foot is bare and bleeding! Sit right down.” 

She obeyed ; she had just begun to feel the pain. 

He drew a damp handkerchief from the pocket of his 
bathing-jacket, and dipping it in the sea, he washed the 
sand from her foot carefully, disclosing a ragged gash, 
from which the blood flowed freely. 

‘*T lost my shoe in the rocks,” she explained, ‘‘ when I 
went for the boat.” 

For answer Max bent his head and left a quick kiss 
upon the wound. Then, still without a word, he bound 
it with his handkerchief. 

‘Oh !” cried Calla, choking down a sob, at the kiss, not 
the pain. 

I think those who gazed upon them would have been 
highly scandalized, only their feelings were greatly ex- 
cited, and Calla and Max seemed heroes in their eyes. 
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Max lifted his head ; there was blood upon his mouth. 
Calla having nothing better, took her long damp hair to 
wipe it away. Mrs. Richards had sharp eyes, and she 
fancied Max kissed both hand and hair. 

‘I do believe she could marry either of them,” she 
said to Sue Eames, who perfectly understood the rather 
vague declaration. 

Max was saying to Calla, ‘‘I shall carry you home.” 

‘‘Indeed you shall not,” she answered, quite de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ After this struggle with old Neptune you are | 
too tired ;” and then some one announced that the car- 
riage had been sent back by the captain’s order for Calla | 
and Max. 

The words were scarcely uttered when Max had Calla | 
in his arms, and in a moment she was lifted into the car- | 





Meanwhile Gordon was explaining, to his uncle’s satis- 
faction, the sudden cramp which prevented him from 
swimming to his rescue. Afterward Captain Redwood 
sent for Max. 

**My dear boy,” he said, “‘you do care for your old 
uncle a little, it seems.” 

‘**T would have given my life for you,” 
quietly, as though it were nothing. ‘‘I could do no 
mere. But it was Miss Thayer’s courage and self-pos- 
session which saved us, after all.” 

‘*T know,” the captain answered, thoughtfully. ‘‘She 
is a brave little girl, and I like bravery in man or woman, 
Ts her foot badly cut, Max ?” 

‘** Painfully, but not seriously.” 

‘Well, my boy, I will not detain you longer, 


Max answered, 


But I 





THE EGG-LAYING MONOTREMES.— THE DUCKBILL OR PLATYPUS.—SEE PAGE 124, 


riage. When they arrived at the house, he took her up | know you better to-day than in all the years of my life 


again, never setting her down until he reached the door 
of her room. 

“Tam something of a surgeon,” he said, “and if you 
will allow me, I will close the wound in your foot with 
alhesive plaster. Make a hasty toilet first ; you will take 
cold as you are.” 

Mrs. Thayer was frightened, and as Calla was comfort- 
ably arrayed in a wrapper, and had her hair bound up, 
she sent for Max. 

He closed the wound carefully, drawing the edges 
smoothly together, after assuring himself that there was 
no sand left to irritate the tender flesh. Then he recom- 


mended a nap and little exercise. So Calla was left alone 
with her own thoughts, Mrs. Thayer running down to 





hear Mrs. Richards’s view of the affair. 





before.” 

That evening Calla came down and went out upon the 
terrace, quite pale, but lovely as usual. 

Gordon, a trifle in doubt as to his reception, came and 
sat beside her. He fancied her manner rather cold, yet, 
fearing that he was losing ground, he hesitated no longer, 
but told the story of his loveand asked her to be his wife, 
adding, if she accepted him, she would be in time mis- 
tress of Redwood Terrace. 

The words grated harshly on Calla’s ear ; but she stood 
in slight awe of her mother, and dared not say No with- 
out her consent. 

To her great relief, Captain Redwood sent out for 
Gordon to come in and read some letters for him, so Calla 
said she was not prepared to answer, and asked him to 
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wait until mornifg. With this he was forced to be con- 
tent. ° 

Max was pacing the veranda to and fro, and when 


he hurried down and threw himself 
resting one arm upon the 


Gordon left Calla 
upon the grass at her feet, 
rustic seat at her side. 

** My dear child,”’ he said, abruptly, **“my more favored 
brother has heretofore chosen first from the good things 
of life which have been presented to us, and I have taken 
what he left. He shall not do so now, except by your 
desire. He cares for you, I know, and has offered his 
hand and the fortune which will be, without dovbt, his 
own. Darling, I love you, too; not as he does—calmly, 
selfishly—but with my whole heart and soul. I have no 
wealth to offer, only a heart that will guard you from 
want and all care more tenderly than its own life-throbs. 
A slight offering, dear, perhaps you may deem it ; my 





brother can overmatch me in all but my great love for | 


What I lack in wealth I will make up in devotion. 
or him ?” 


you. 
Calla, tell me, do you care for me 

** Hush !” she said, softly, putting out her hand to him. 
“Sit down beside me; people will be attracted by your 
nttitude and impetuous words. I want to tell you some- 
thing. Before we came, mamma charged me to be polite 
to Gordon, but it was her anxiety for my welfare, so don’t 
blame her, please. I obeyed her, but even before I met 
you in the wood I had grown just a trifle tired of him.” 

** And since ?” eagerly. 

‘* Since then, Max, I have loved you.” 

The tears rushed into his eyes. The sudden change 
from fear to joy, her honest avowal, and calling him Max 
of her own accord, were altogether more than he could 
bear quietly. 

“My darling!” he said, pressing her soft hand gently 
‘*My pretty lily ! indeed I will try to make 
you happy, dear child. Oh, this dreadful terrace and 
these horrible people !"’ And, smiling at her look of sur- 
prise, he added, ‘‘ Because I want to kiss you, dear, and 
cannot, before all these Argus eyes. Forgive me if I do 
not appear quite sane. You see, I did not know—I was 
not stire you loved me, May I see your mother to- 
night ?” 

‘Ah, no; wait until morning, I will tell her of my 
two proposals, and that I love you. She may scold mea 
little, but I shall cry if she does—I could cry this mo- 
ment—and then she won’t hold out long.” 

‘* Indeed she cannot,” Max laughed, ‘‘ unless ler heart 


is stone.” 


in his own. 
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heart has gone out from my keeping into the hands of 
another, who, I learned after you spoke to me last night, 
loves me, too. I thank you for the honor you would 
confer upon me, but even you, knowing the truth, would 
not have me accept it. Please be generous enough to 
forgive me, and be my friend still.” 

‘*Miss Thayer,” he answered, a baffled look in his face, 
“‘T fancied you had better sense than to let a foolhardy 
plunge into the water for mere effect turn your head. 
But I insist upon your considering the matter further 
before you give your final answer. Look!” and he 
pointed to the terraced gardens without and the magnifi- 
cent drawing-rooms within; ‘‘do you mean to say you 
refuse all this and me ?” 

‘*T do, indeed,” she answered, as calmly as possible, 
and checking the bitter retort that sprang to her lips. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Richards came down the staircase at 
this moment, and Max from the terrace without, so 
Gordon turned away. But Max managed to ask a ques- 
tion with his good-morning, and to receive a comforting 
reply, though Calla was excited and trembling. Max 
drew her into the library, which was quiet and cool. 

*‘Gordon is terribly angry,” she said. ‘We must 
leave to-morrow—mamma and I.” 

‘And your foot in this condition ? Calla, do quiet 
yourself, like a good girl,” and he kissed her pretty, 
blushing face, as one would give a composing-draught 
to a nervous child. 

“Do not fear my brother, dear. Though he stood 
aloof and would have watched uncle drown almost with 
composure, he is abject and positively servile whenever 
uncle puts his foot down, and for once I shall insist that 
he does. I don’t ask favors of uncle, usually, but I never 
yet asked one and was denied. Iam going to see your 
mamma this very moment, and uncle the next, and in 
three minutes precisely I shall be back to tell you the 
result.” 

Calla waited patiently, for Max did not return for the 
space of half an hour. As he went out in search of Mrs, 
Thayer, he met Gordon, who accosted him, angrily. 

** Max,” he said, “you will greatly oblige me if you 
will refrain from annoying my uncle’s guests. I notice 
that you dog Miss Thayer’s steps in a manner that is not 
only amazing to her, but attracts remarks.” 

Max turned quietly, and folded his arms while he 
spoke. 


“Gordon,” he answered, ‘‘ Miss Thayer is my promised 


| wife, and I wish you to bear in mind that for every an- 


Then seeing Gordon wandering about the grounds, he | 
> o z | 


said, in a low tone : 

** He shall not have you again this evening, for I won’t 
budge from your side.”’ 

‘**T had better go in,” said Calla, ‘for truly I am tired.” 

**So you are, my little lily, and I shall carry you to 
your room immediately.” 

Before she could remonstrate he had her in his arms, 
and was bearing her into the house. At the head of the 
staircase stood Mrs. Thayer, and leaving Calla in her care, 
he said good-night and went down. 

‘* Have you not distinguished yourself enough for one 
day ?” asked Gordon, with a frown. 

‘*T have,” replied Max, with an exasperating smile, as 
he strode out on the terrace for a smoke before retiring 

In the morning Calla came down rather early, her face 
flushed, her hands rather tremulous. She met Gordon in 
the hall, a look of inquiry upon his face. 

**Mr. Redwood,” she said, ‘‘you have been very kind 


to me during my stay here, and I have felt very kindly 
toward you. 


But recently—very recently, indeed, my 


| shall answer to me. 





noying word spoken of her or to her in the future, you 
Do you understand me ?” 

He evidently did understand, for though trembling 
with rage, he answered never a word. 

Max turned away in quest of Mrs. Thayer, and encount- 
ered that lady, fortunately, alone in the drawing-room. 
Upon receiving her sanction and her blessing, bestowed 
in a rather effusive manner, and, kissing that lady’s hand 
in a graceful manner with his thanks, he hurried away to 
his uncle’s apartments. 

Gordon, who had at once determined to trump up some 
charge against Max for his uncle’s benefit, only waited to 
regain his composure, and then hastened to his uncle’s 
presence. 

He opened the door quietly, and the angry, bafiled 
look returned as he saw Max seated by the bedside in 
earnest conversation. 

Instead of retiring, Gordon came hastily forward to 
greet his uncle in unusually endearing terms ; but Cap- 
tain Redwood, answering quietly, said he was having 4 
chat with Max, and would send for Gordon later; so 
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he could only leave the room with the best grace 
possible. 

Max told his story quietly, never mentioning Gordon's 
name, except to say he believed he was also a suitor for 
Miss Thayer’s hand. He asked—for he said he was well 
aware his uncle proposed to leave the bulk of his prop- 
erty to Gordon—that he might at once leave Redwood 
Terrace and enter a medical college. 

He had already devoted some time to the study of med- 

icine, and he felt that, with hard work, he might gradu- 
ate in a year. He did not propose to marry until he 
received his diploma, but he hoped to be able to do so 
immediately after, if his uncle would do him the favor to 
keep up his present allowance until he had met with 
some success in his profession. 
» His uncle much approved and gave willing consent, 
and then, as the breakfast-bell rang, he said he would 
like to see Calla a moment alone as soon as the 
was over. 

Max hastened to the library to communicate the good 
news, and escort Calla out to breakfast. Gordon ap- 
peared at the meal, but was remarkably quiet, pleading 
a headache as an excuse. Afterward Max took Calla to 
his uncle’s room, and after ushering her into his pre- 
sence, left the two together. 

Captain Redwood kissed the young girl very kindly, 
said he was very happy to know she would be his niece, 
and asked how she came to prefer Max, with so little of 
this world’s goods, to Gordon, his intended heir. 

**Please do not ask me why,” she said ; ‘‘ or let me say 
simply I found him, according to my own idea, the most 
worthy of love. And,” she continued, ‘‘ though I do not 
ask you to give Max one cent more than you have before 
decided upon, I do ask you to give him your love, too, for 
indeed he is in every way worthy of it, and I know he 
would prize it above all you can bestow upon him.” 

The old man smiled, and pressed the little hand he 
held in his own, and then Calla felt encouraged to say it 
might be pleasanter for Gordon if she and her mamma 
went away at once. 
hear a word. 

There were others in the house to be considered besides 
Gordon, he said, and, for his own part, he did not feel 
like sparing the girl who had nearly crippled herself to 
save his life. And then, bidding her to run in and see 
him often, he kissed her once more and dismissed her. 
An interview with Gordon followed, and after, to Calla’s 
intense relief, that young gentleman never addressed to 
her any but the most commonplace remarks. 

Max.went away to college, leaving Calla and her mother 
at the Terrace. They remained until all the other guests 
had gone, and if the captain could have had his wish, he 
would have kept Calla with him through the Winter. She 
grew to be useful to him in many ways, so that Gordon 
was seldom called upon to read or talk to him. 

When she left at last, the old man parted with her in 
tears, saying that he might never see her again, and his 
words proved true. 

The captain seemed so well the following Winter that 
Gordon took a holiday, spending a few weeks in the city; 
but during his absence his uncle was taken suddenly 
worse, and thongh he ordered that Gordon, Max and 
Calla should be telegraphed for, before they reached the 
Terrace the old man had breathed his last. 

Calla came first, then Max, snd Gordon last ; but when 
he did arrive he took great airs upon himself, behaving 
in such a manner that Calla and Max were obliged to 
leave the house, only returning for the funeral, and to 
hear the will read, as a letter left with the captain’s 


meal 


But of this the captain would not 





lawyer, to be opened immediately after his death, stated 
he wished them, with several others, to be present. 

Accordingly, on the afternoon the will was read, the 
large drawing-rooms were well filled. Many of the neigh- 
bors who had scarcely been considered worthy to enter 
the house in the old man’s lifetime were invited, and 
they came from sheer curiosity. 

The old lawyer looked very important, the guests of 
the house being mostly friends from the city, appearing 
politely grave, the neighbors curious ; Gordon, smiling 
and courteous, seeming to bear his bereavement lightly, 
and Max and Calla in quiet mourning, silent and sad. 

The beginning of the will was taken up with numerous 
light legacies to servants, and a liberal sum was given to 
the boatmen who rowed out to save the old man’s life at 
Calla’s bidding. 

At this Gordon frowned, and Calla, looking about her, 
recognized the men’s faces, giving each a nod and smile. 
Next came Gordon’s name, coupled with the light be- 
quest of ten thousand dollars a year during his lifetime, 
the sum to revert to his heirs at his death. If he left 
neither wife nor children, the sum went to endow an 
asylum for the aged. 

At this many looked surprised, and Gordon moved un- 
easily in his seat, frowning more darkly than ever. 

After this, the lawyer slowly read on that Redwood 
Terrace, together with its furniture and all the house 
contained, except the personal effects of Gordon and 
Max, the horses, stock and farming implements pertain- 
ing to it, also the sum of ten thousand a year—here the 
old man paused, feeling all were on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion—were left to Miss Calla Thayer, the betrothed wife 
of his beloved nephew Max. Gordon sprang to his feet, 
and Calla began to sob, and something like a cheer went 
up from the assembled bourgeoise. 

It was moments before order was restored. 
Gordon declared the will a fraud, and said Miss Thayer 
had used her influence with his uncle for her own good ; 
but the lawyer bade him be silent, saying he was _ pre- 
pared to testify that Miss Thayer had not seen Captain 
Redwood for a month previous to the date of the will, 
had never met him after, and was utterly ignorant of the 
fact of her name being mentioned at all. He resumed his 
reading, and read the final bequest the will contained, 
which left all the remainder of his property to his 
nephew Max. There was great excitement, and in the 
midst of it Gordon quietly left the room. Proceeding at 
once to his own, he gathered his effects together, helping 
himself liberally to his uncle’s, and whatever suited his 
fancy that he was able to pack away. 

Dispatching a servant for a cart, he had everything 
transferred to it, and left without so much as a Good-by 
to any one. 

As Calla did not wish to take possession of the Terrace 
until she came there as a bride, Max left it in good hands, 
went back to college, and graduated at the close of the 
year, 

Immediately after Calla and he were married, and tlien, 
when the old house was looking its loveliest in mid- 
summer, they went down to live in it together. 

Max practiced his profession to a certain extent in the 
neighborhood ; but, as he seldom charged a fee, it could 
scarce ly be called lucrative. 

It the means, | Calla’s 
manner of playing Lady Bountiful, of making the young 
married pair universally beloved. 

Five years later Calla, seeming scarcely older, except 
for a certain matronly gravity and grace, was chatting 
upon the lower terrace with her old friend, Mrs. Richards. 


some 
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** Yes,” she said, in answer to a remark concerning the 
beauty of the place, “we think it even prettier, with the 
new improvements, than ever before. I shall be sorry to 
have it in any manner seem neglected, for I love it dearly 
for many reasons, aside from the memory of the dear old 
man who gave it in my keeping. It was here I first met 
Max. Just in the edge of the wood he has placed a rustic 
seat under the tree where I sat when he shot me. I look 
over the sea, and can tell the very spot where he went 
out to save his uncle’s life. It is the birthplace of my 
children and the place where, in my husband’s pleasant 
companionship and under his loving care, my life glides 
smoothly on.” 

‘** And Gordon ?” said Mrs. Richards, after a pause. 

‘‘He still feels a trifle bitter toward us, and, having 
nothing nuw to gain or lose, is sowing his wild oats with 
lavish hand, I hear ; but if the day ever comes when he 


needs us or our help, he shall have it ; this he knows. | 


Max says so, and Max is always right.” 


THE EGG-LAYING MONOTREMES. 
By C, F. HoLper, 


Wuen the Europeans first found their way to the Aus- 
tralian region, they were chiefly surprised at the phe- 
nomenal nature of the native fauna. The animals that 
thronged the forests and brush were almost without ex- 
ception strange and unfamiliar. Here seemed to be the 
home of the pouched or marsupial animals, represented 
in the outside world by the opossum ; but the strangest 
creature of all was an animal that the Europeans first 
heard of through the natives, and so remarkable were the 
accounts, that at first little credence was put in them. 
The Australians spoke of it as the mullingong, and said 
that it was both bird, fish, and mammal, combining the 
qualities of each, and finally, when the mullingong was 
captured and brought to an English naturalist, he was 
almost ready to concur in the opinion that the animal 
was a veritable missing link. 

It was a fur-covered little creature with the bill of a 
duck, its fore feet strongly webbed for swimming, while 
its hind pair were without this arrangement, and evi- 
dently for digging. Upon the latter were two spurs, almost 
exactly like those of a bird or cock, except that they were 
channeled, the tube leading to a duct that presumably 
contained a poison. The birdlike characteristics that de- 
veloped upon an examination of the anatomy of the little 
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creature were still more marked. It was found that tho 
oviducts, vasa deferéntia and ureters opened into the 
cloaca, just as in the birds. Moreover, the sternum or 
breast-bone was provided with a peculiar T-shaped bone, 
that seemed to be an entirely new feature. In short, the 
naturalist was so puzzled (for with all this the duckbill 
was a milk-giver), that he named it the Ornithorhynchus 
This was a number of years ago, and to-day 
the little animal and its allies are just as much paradoxes 
as they were then, and even more so, as a recent dis- 
covery shows them to be closely related to the reptiles as 
well as birds, so that the Australians were not so much 
out of the way after all. 

The duckbill is an inhabitant of Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land; and here and in New Guinea is found 
an equally remarkable animal known as the echidna. It 
is covered with spines like the hedgehog, but has a long, 
slender, horny bill, very much like that of some birds, 
and in its anatomy it greatly resembles the duckbill, so 
that the two are included in a single group, the lowest of 
mammals, and known as the Monotremes. 

The duckbill is very common is Southern Australia, 
and in the secluded ponds and streams may be seen 
swimming about with its little duck-like bill cutting the 
water, and its shining bead-like eyes on the lookout for 
stray insects and worms, upon which it subsists. They 
nest on the banks of the streams which they frequent, the 
burrow being commenced under water, and extended up 
into the bank for twenty or thirty feet, and here, high 
and dry, leaves and grasses are placed, and the young 
duckbills reared. 

The echidna, on the other hand, is thoroughly a land 
animal—an ant-eater, having powerful claws with which 
to dig into the ant-hills, and a long slender tongue to 
obtain the lively insects. Beyond these facts, nothing 
has been known of the Monotremes up to the present 
year ; but within a few months, Professor Caldwell, the 
first Balfour student who has been in Australia for some 
time, has discovered that these animals, while milk- 
givers, actually lay eggs like reptiles. The facts that 
have led up to this discovery are extremely interesting, 
showing how necessary careful investigation is, and how 
the simplest facts can occur regularly without discovery. 
Many years ago, when the duckbill was first discovered, 
the natives told the whites that the curious animals laid 
eggs, but the idea was so preposterous that it was not 
entertained fora moment. Dr. Bennet studied them and 
their habits for a number of years without makiug the 


paradocus. 
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A, Mammary Gland ; B, Pouch ; C, Young Echidna as it Clings 
to the Pouch. 

POSITION OF THE YOUNG AS IT CLINGS TO 
THE POUCH. 


SHOWING 


discovery ; but finally, while the British Association was 
holding session at Montreal, Professor Mosely received 
the following telegram from an Australian scientist : 


* Caldwell finds Monotremes oviparous; orum meroblastic.” 


This settled the question that has exercised the minds 
of naturalists for a number of years, and Professor Owen 
remarks : ‘‘ I can only add an expression of thankfulness 
for having lived to see solved, and mainly by Professor 
Caldwell’s persevering researches, a biologice] problem 
which I have sought to determine since the date of a 
paper on the duckbill in 1832.” 

It has long been held by certain naturalists that the 
duckbill was oviparous, but for some reason, what now 
seems very fair proof of the correctness of their belief 
was not accepted. The principal authorities, according 
to Mr. Baldwin Spencer, on this mooted question, have 
been Home, Meckel, Geoffrey St. Hilaire, and Owen, all of 
whom have published exhaustive memoirs on the subject. 
It seems, according to the above authorities, that in 1829 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire laid a communication before the 
Roval Academy of Sciences, in Paris, entitled, ‘‘Some 
Considerations Regarding the Classification of the Mono- 
tremes,”’ in which he stated his opinion that they should 
no longer be admitted among the mammals, nor could 
they be classed with the birds, reptiles or fishes, but 
should in his estimation form a fifth class of vertebrates. 
To support his views, he cited the investigations of 
Professor Robert E. Grant, of London, who, in a careful 
account, detailed the finding by a Mr. Holmes of a nest 
of the eggs of the duckbill. Mr. Holmes was shooting 
along the banks of the Hawksburgh River when he 
noticed a large adult duckbill leap from a sandy bank 
into the water. Never having seen the nest, he made an 
effort and found it—a small burrow, at the end of which 
was a rude nest of twigs and leaves, and on which he 
found nine eggs of a rather peculiar shape and size. 
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A, Head of Ornithorhynchus, showing Serrated Bill ; B, Hind-foot 
with Spur, a, found on males only ; C, Webbed Fore foot. 


They were oblong, spheroidal and regular, equal at both 
ends, and measured one and three-eighth by six-eighth 
inches. ‘The color was white, and the shell transparent 
and evidently calcareous in its nature. In general, they 
resembled the eggs of some reptiles, but were unique. Of 
this nest of nine, four were preserved and sent to Europe, 
and two were placed in the Museum at Manchester, Eng- 
land, where, Professor Williamson informs Mr. Spencer, 
they were exhibited between 1835 and 1838, and labeled, 
Eggs of the Duckbill Platypus.” Asif this was not suf- 
ficient proof, Dr. Nicholson wrote to Professor Owen, in 
1865, that a workman had captured a platypus on the 
banks of the River Goulburn, in Victoria, and on the 
morning after an egg was found in its inclosure, but it 
was white and soft, with no calcareous covering, and in 
size resembled a crow’s egg. As the egg was not saved, 
the evidence was rejected. 

Messrs. Lesson and Garnot’s ‘‘ Voyage de la Co- 
quille” there is a statement to the effect that the natives 
informed the visitors that the duckbill laid eggs, and 


“ec 


| that a Mr. Murdock, superintendent of the farms at 


| certain naturalists to believe that the 


Emu Plains, said that he had seen the eggs, and that 
they were two in number and as large as a hen’s egg. 
Another medical man, Dr. Weatherhead, in 1832, read an 





A, Mammary Gland ; 


B, Egg in Pouch ; C, Pouch. 
SHOWING EGG IN FHE POUCH. 


extract from a letter from Lieutenant Maule, in New 
South Wales, describing the finding of a duckbill’s nest, 
in which were numbers of eggshells, while in a female 
were found a number of undeveloped eggs about the 
size of rifle-bullets, without, however, any hard outside 
shell. Another female, examined by Dr. Hill, also con- 
tained small eggs, and a native chief named Cookoogony, 
of the Boorak-Boorak tribe, stated that it was well known 
to his tribe that the animal laid two eggs very much like 
those of the hen. Such is some of the evidence that led 
duckbill would 
in time be shown to be oviparous, and at this late day 
the matter is finally settled, the honors being about 
evenly divided between Professor Caldwell and Dr. J. W. 
Haccke. The latter, in September of last year, found an 
echidna with an egg in its mammary pouch, showing 
how the young were hatched; and, finally, Caldwell! 
“The embryology of the Monotremata is, up to 
the present time, absolutely unknown. Considering the 
unique structure of these animals, it was probable that a 
knowledge of their development would yield important 
results. This is the case in a greater degree than I had 
anticipated. Both forms are oviparous. The amount of 
food-yelk in the egg is very large, and consequently there 


Says: 
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is only a partial segmentum (meroblastic ty pe The egg 
is laid at an age equal to a thirty-hour-old duck, and 
is inclosed in a strong, flexible white shell ; it measures 
about three-fourths of an inch in the long axis, and half 
an inch in the short.” 

Caldwell finds that the duckbill produces two eggs at 
a birth, and that they are deposited in the rude nest 
at the end of the tunnel, and there hatched; but the 
echidna deposits only a single egg at a birth, which, as 
shown on page 125, is carried in ove of the pair of ven- 
tral pouches, and undoubtedly hatched there by the 
heat of the body. 
only appear in the breeding season, which, perhaps, ex- 
plains the fact that they have not been thoroughly investi- 


The pouches are two in number, and 
I 


The mammary glands open at the bottom, 
of 
| 


gated before. 
and though there is no pronounced teat, as in the case 
the marsupials, there is an arrangement by which the milk 
is forced into the mouth of the young, that undoubted 
large that it cannot remain 

imen has been found 


was protected. ‘The 


( 
] 
ly 
clings to the spot until it is so 
wholly in the pouch; in fact, a spec 
in which only the head of the 
young finally cling to the hair, as do the young duck- 
1 young of 


bills. Curiously both have the 
peculiar shell-breaking knob upon their bills that is found 


young 
enou rh, the 


upon the bills of embryo chickens—a provision to enable 


them to break the shell. The result of this discovery 
will probably be to produce a change in classification, as 
it shows that the mammals are allied to the reptiles. In 
short, the Monotremes appear to be intermediate forms, 
possessing, according to Spencer, the attributes of two 
clusses. They have, on one hand, the mammary glands, 
the distinctive feature of the group that includes man ; 
while on the other, they lack ‘‘that structure whe reby 
the typical mammal receives nourishment before birth.” 
No more wonderful discovery has been made fer many 
years than this, and the further particulars of Professor 
Caldwell’s investigations will be awaited with the great- 
est interest by both laymen and scientists. 


~~ 1c ry ‘ AT 
RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 

Tue muskrat has long been known to feed upon the thin- 
shelled moliusks (chiefly Unro and Anodon) of the streams and 
ponds in which it dived; more lately it has come to be considered 
an enemy of the fish-culturists, devastating ponds of trout, and 
especially of carp, where it had access. Now the charge is made 
that in Long Island Sound it captures in Spring the sluggish tom- 
cods which at night approach the shore and can be caught,by this 
quick and cunning diver. The flesh-eating habits of cellar-rats 
are well known; and fleld-mice will sometimes feed upon the car- 
easses of small birds and other flesh. Squirrels destroy young 
birds in some cases. It appears, therefore, that perhaps all the 
rodents are occasionally carnivorous. 


LIEUTENANT GREELY took careful observations of the temper- 
ature of the surface sea water at Fort Conger during the Winter of 
1882, The temperature fell steadily from a mean of 29.2° in Octo- 
ber to .29° in December, and then rose to 29.4° in June, The 
ebbing tide (to the north) was from 0.1° to 0.2° colder than the 
flowing tide, and its mean for December was 28.9°. The mean 
tidal establishment at Fort Conger, after two years’ steady obser- 
vation, was determined to be as follows: High water, 11h, 33.9m. ; 
low water, 17h. 45.7m. 

LarGE deposits of iron ore have been discovered in Cuba, the 
extent of which will cause the island to take rank with other coun- 
tries as a source of supply of the raw material for iron-making. 
The fields are said to be extraordinarily rich, consisting of im- 
mense deposits on the surface, varying in thickness from ten to 
fifty yards, mostly in blocks of from two to twenty tons weight. 
Some of these deposits are close by the sea, where it is possible to 
arrange for a good harbor. 

BERLIN is about to try the experiment of running its street-cars 
by electricity, English storage-batteries being employed. On the 
electric railway at Brighton, England, two hundred thousand pas- 
sengers were carried during the first half-year, at an expense of 
five cents a mile. 


Amone the drains on our forest resources, the comparatively 
new one of the making of wood-pulp alone uses about two million 
dollars worth of wood annually. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 


SCIENCE. 





Proressor WILEY, of the United States Bureau of Agricultural 


| Chemistry, contributes to Scicuce an article on butter, and tests for 


its purity. The percentage of water should not exceed twelve in 
good butter, and a legal injunction against more than ten per cent, 
would be Salt has little, if any, preservative effect, and 


wise, 


| should be graduated in quantity to suit the taste of the consumer; 


| total weight amounts to about five and a half, 


two per cent. is a fair mean for the amount usually present. Much 
butter is now made without salt, and this kind will hold more 
water. Ifall the easeine could be washed out of butter (which is 


impracticable) it would keep sweet longer. Not more than one 
per cent, of curd should remain in butter properly prepared. Oleo- 
margarine contains none, of course. The fat of genuine butter is 
heavier than that of tallow, lard, or any of the common fats used 
as butter adulterants, averaging about 912 specific gravity. The 
determination of this, and of the amount of alkali necessary to 
saponify butter, are among the most valuable tests of its purity. 
Pure butter contains a certain proportion of glycerides of fat acids 
percentage of which in the 
Tallow and lard 
tain, at most, only a trace of these avids; oleomargarine show- 
ing only from twenty to fifty-six per eent, The determination of 
ie soluble acid requires much time; but it is not a difficult oper- 
ation, and it is the most certain method of determining purity, 





butyric, capronic, caprylic, ete.), the 





No money having at any time been appropriated by Congress 











for ising, by purchase, of the National Museum, where 
are stored the splendid educational collections of the United States, 
the Museum owes its growth, as heretofore, solely to the exertions 
of its officers those of other branches of the public service, 
and 1 public spirit and liberality of its friends. The 
| friend » Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum 
ought, therefore, to feel a responsibility toward aiding in the in- 
| crease of the collections and of the library. As an inducement to 
this, the officers of the National Museum have prepared certain 
forms of acknowledgment of help, which consist of formal thanks 





on paper; the promise of conspicuous labels bearing the names of 
ers of specimens or books; and publication of the receipt of 
{ts in the ** Proceedings ” and ‘** Reports” of the Museum, 








Port Hamiuton, England’s latest acquisition, is of vast import- 
ance to her as a maritime power, and in this view a geographical 
notice is of interest to the world in general, It is situated in Corea 
Strait, in the Nan-How group, thirty-eight miles from the north- 
east end of Quilpart Island. The anchorage is in every way suit- 
able, though evil currents beset the neighborhood. It is sheltered 
by three mountainous islands, between which lies a spacious 
harbor, about two miles long and more than one broad, with a 
depth of from nine to twelvo fathoms, the holding-ground being so 
good as to render it difficult to trip the anchor after it has been 
down a few days. There would be no great difficulty in making 
the place impregnable. The people of the islands are chiefly en- 
gaged in the cultivation of millet, 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Boston, have reported against the general introduction 
of water gas for illuminating purposes, since it contains as much 
as thirty per cent. of the dangerous carbonic oxide, whereas or- 
dinary coal gas has only about seven per cent. In an atmosphere 
containing one per cent, of coal gas, dogs, cats, rabbits and pigeons 
were able to resist the effect of the carbonic oxide indefinitely ; 
while in an atmosphere impregnated with an equal proportion of 
water gas, death from poisoning generally resulted after from five 
to eight hours’ exposure. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the United States Fish Commission, at 
Hampton, Va., having writsen that the diamond-backed terrapin 
was rapidly diminishing in the waters of the lower Chesapeake, and 
that its speedy extinction was threatened, Professor §. F. Baird 
replied that artificial culture of the terrapin, in its fullest sense, 
would be diffleult, but that it would be entirely practicable to col- 
lect the young whenever they can be had, and by feeding to rear 
them to a suitable market size. This is already done in the 
neighborhood of Mobile to a profitable degree, and some persons 
interested in the matter are proposing similar terrapin-nurseries 
in Virginia. 

A LONG series of experiments has recently been made to deter- 
mine the relative amount of organisms in the air high up in tho 
Swiss Alps compared with that of the valleys. From these experi- 
ments it seems perfectly proper to conclude, in general, that 
mountain air is much purer than the air of lower regions, and 
is surpassed in purity only by that over the mid-sea, which Com- 
mander Moran has shown to contain only five or six microbes to 
ten cubic metres. 


A New and great improvement in the methods of supplying air 
for respiration to the workmen sent into the depths of harbors 
during engineering operations (construction of break waters, etc.) 
which must be begun under water, is that of absorption of ex- 
haled carbonic acid gas by a basic salt, and the introduction of 
oxygen from under compression in small tanks carried by the 
diver, who is thus enabled to remain under water for considerable 
periods of time. 


“‘Sorence ” says that a patent has been taken out in France by 
M. Tichener for a process of making butter by electricity. It is 
stated that the cream being placed in a vessel of special form, 4 
pair of electrodes are introduced, and connected to a dynamo capa- 
ble of yielding a current of forty volts, whereupon, in from three 
to five minutes, the butter accumulates at one end of the poles in 
the form of little balls, It is claimed that cheese can be made by 
similar means, 
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Mr. S. B. Bernerston, United States Navy, has been traveling 
in Northern Corea, one of the least known regions of the globe, 
and has made an interesting record of his journeys, published by 
the Geographical Society. He found a large population, and that 
nearly every acre of arable ground in the hilly country was culti- 
vated with wheat, rice and other crops. The houses became 
poorer in material and construction as the distance from the 
capital increased. They were generally together in small vil- 
lages, and it was unusual to find one standing alone. They had 
wooden frames, and were one story in height, with roofs gener- 
ally of thatch, but sometimes of tiles. The walls are made by 
lacing a network of twigs between the beams, forming a support 
ee a thick coating of mud. The kitchen is at a lower Jevel than 
the rest of the house, the flues of the oven used for cooking pass- 
ing under the floor of the rest of the house, and passing out 
beyond it. This arrangement provides warmth in Winter, but 
gives out intolerable heat in Summer, while the escaping smoke 
is always annoying, and causes a general prevalence of diseased 
eyes. In the larger houses, the rooms are arranged around a 
small plazita or court, the women’s apartments being partly out of 
sight in the rear, Peng Yang is the largest town in the northern 
part of Corea, and a great commercial point, whither goods are 
brought from all directions ; and it bids fair to be of much 
greater importance in future, should the river which flows past it 
to the sea prove as well able to be navigated as it is said to be. In 
the vicinity are the remains of a city founded over 2.000 years ago 
by Ki Tja, the “ civilizer” of Corea. The people were very curi- 
ous about this first Caucasian they had seen, but offered no vio- 
lence or indignity. 

Privroses and polyanthuses are benefited by being trans- 
planted annually, Thus treated, the blooms become finer, and 
more abundant than on plants left in one position for years, It 
has also been found very beneficial to plant deeply, almost bury- 
ing the fleshy crowns, as in bare ground these soon get exposed 
by drying winds. If transplanted just after blooming, they strike 
out fresh roots that greatly invigorate them. This is only imitat- 
ing, or profiting by nature’s example. The wild primroses in 
the woods become buried beneath fallen leaves and deeaying 
herbage, until it is surprising what a mass of coyering they are 
able to push up through in the Spring. If the plarts are not 
moved, the spreading of leaf-mold over them is of the greatest 
value. In England, the single white primrose is found to be the 
most precocious and trustworthy bloomer of all the varieties. 


TuE only American representative at the Naples Marine Labor- 
atory of Zoélogy is Mr. C. 8. Dalley, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He announces the recent discovery of a method whereby 
jelly-fishes may be preserved after death in condition to be 
studied. “So extremely delicate are these complicated organisms, 
as to have rendered futile all efforts hitherto made for their pre- 
servation ; and students have been compelled to have recourse to 
drawings or models for the study of their structure, in the absence 
of living specimens. Now, however, every museum may place 
upon its shelves species of Mediterranean jelly-fishes and polyps, 
retaining all the beauty and transparency of life.” It is gratifying 
to know that the hard-studying inventor of the process, Signor 
od Bianco, is receiving large orders for full series of his prepara- 
tions. 





ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


A youne man called his sweetheart ‘‘rare opportunity,” be- 
cause she is worthy of being embraced, 


“Dip you gain anything in the lottery?” ‘ Yes, twenty sous.” 
How? I didn’t know there were any prizes as small as that.” 
“ By not buying a ticket.” 

Wuen John Smith was police-courted the other day for pound- 
ing his wife on the head, he escaped punishment on the ground 
that he was only banging her hair. 


‘““Wuen is a brick a tile?” asked Brown, Senior, of Smith, 
Junior, ‘Give it up? When it’s a projectile.’ So saying, he 
threw a brickbat and broke a window. 


“Gerorag, do you know that Mr. Jones has found a beautiful 
baby on his doorstep, and is going to adopt him ?” “ Yes, papa ; 
he will be Mr. Jones’s step-son, won't he ?” 


| A conremporary inquires if the young ladies of the present 
day are fitted for wives. Wo think it a much more important 
inquiry whether they are fitted for husbands. 


“’ Man was never intended to be idle. Inactivity frustrates the 
very design of his creation ; whereas an active life is the best 
guardian of virtue and the greatest preservative of health. 


Wuicn was Snot?—A duel was once fonght by two men 
named respectively Shott and Nott. Nott was shot and Shott was 
not. In this case it is better to be Shott than Nott. There was a 
mmor that Nott was not shot, and Shott avows that he shot Nott, 
Which proves either that the shot Shott shot at Nott was not shot, 
or that Nott was shot notwithstanding. Circumstantial evidence 
i8 not always good. It may be made to appear on trial that the 
shot Shott shot shot Nott, or as accidents with flrearms are fre- 
quent, it may be possible that the shot Shott shot shot Shott him- 
Self, when the whole affair would resolve itself into its original 
elements, and Shott would be shot, and Nott would be not. We 
think, however, that the shot Shott shot shot not Shott but Nott ; 
abyway, it is hard to tell who was shot. 
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SMALL Boy (beginning recitation) : 


Eraminer : ! Wrong first time. 


“* Eye hath not seen 
“Stop ! 
on again,” 


‘Have not seen > Go 





“OH, don’t propose to me here!” exclaimed a young lady, 
whose lover was abvuut to pour out his avowal as they were riding 
by a cornfield; “the very corn has ears.” 


“How po you pronounce s-t-i-n-g-y ?” asked the teacher of the 
dunce of the class. The boy replied: ‘It depends a great deal 
whether the word refers to a person or 4 bee.” 


A sockEy, who incautiously burned his finger by taking up his 
toast from the fire, and broke the plate iy letting it fall, observed 
that it was too bad to lose the plate after having won the heat. 


_Scrence tells us that after a bee has stung once it takes two 
minutes to recover the power to sting again. It doesn’t take the 
stung person two seconds to get out of the way of a second sting. 


A New Yor« physician says he has a patient who has a horror 
of words containing the letters ‘‘ch.” This horror, it is presumed, 
is at its height when the patient thinks of the physician’s 
“ch” arges, 

PROFESSOR : “Gentlemen will please close their books.” After 
alapse of a few seconds, observing that his polite command has 
not been obeyed, he adds, ‘‘ Those who are not gentlemen will 
please close their books.” 


** MamMa, this paper says there are 3,950 bands of mercy in 
this country. What is a band of merey?” “ An association fer 
charitable purposes, child.” ‘Oh, I thought it meant a brass band 
that didn’t practice evenings.” 

**T’m a plumber !” answered a burglar who was discovered ina 
chamber in a house at midnight, and the owner turned over in 
bed with the remark : ‘‘ Oh, I was in hopes it was a burglar, and 
that ho might leave me something.” 


Do you know why you and George remind me of two shades of 
one color ?” asked a young lady of a companion who had been 
engaged for a good many years. ‘‘ No,” was the reply. ‘‘1’ll tell 
you, then ; it’s because you don’t match.” 


LirtLte Epirn : ‘‘ Mamma, did you say that we shail all know 
each other in heaven ?” Mamma : *‘ Yes, my child.” Little Edith : 
* You ean play that you’re out, though, can’t you, mamma, when 
people call that you don’t want to see ?” 


APPEALING TO THE ARTISTIC INsTINCT.—A certain small model 
who recently called at the house of a Royal Academician and 
asked for a sitting based her claim to attention on the innocent 
statement : “ And, if you please, sir, my sister sat for the draperies 
of Lord Rosebery’s little girl |” 

‘*Do you allow your wife to box your ears very often, Maudle- 
thorpe ?” we asked, after his spouse had administered a couple of 
sharp slaps, and bounced out of the room. ‘‘ Law, yes ! I don’t 
mind,” returned Maudlethorpe. “ Sometimes it’s a regular boon ; 


she’s made me deaf for a month on several occasions, my boy.” 


LeGaAL PHRASEOLOGY.—If a man would, according to law, give 
to unother an orange, instead of saying, ‘I give you that orange” 
—which one would think would be what is called in legal phrase- 
ology ‘an absolute conveyance of all right and title therein ”’—the 
phrase would run thus: “I give you all and singular my estate 
and interest, right, title, and claim, and advantage of and in that 
orange, with all its rind, skin, juice, pulp and pips, and all right 
and advantage therein, with full power to bite, cut, suck, and 
otherwise eat the same, or give the same gway, as fully and efféct- 
ually as I, said A. B., am now entitled to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise 
eat the same orange, or give the same away with or without its 
rind, jnice, pulp and pips, anything heretofore or hereafter, or in 
any other deed or deeds, instrument or instruments, of what 
nature or kind soever, to the contrary in any wise notwithstand- 
ing.” 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it ais duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. ¥ 

THE very general indorsement by the Medical Profession of 
Duffy’s Malt Whisky, advertised in another page of this Magazine, 
is a significant fact in its favor. Absolute purity is claimed for 
this brand, and under the severest chemical tests not a trace of 
fusil oil can be discovered. As asafe stimulant and trustworthy 
tonie no preparation of equal merit has been found, and the unex- 
ampled sales of the Duffy Malt Whisky in all parts of the country 
are the most convincing demonstration of the favor with which it 
is regarded by the public. The company have only to maintain 
their present high standard of purity and excellence to command 
a constantly increasing patronage. 
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BAT-TAT-TOO |_— FROM THE PAINTING BY SALLES WAGNEB. 











